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Job Like 


These / 





$20 a Day for Schreck 
*‘Use my name as a reference 
and depend on me as a boost- 
or. The biggest thing I ever 
did was answer your adver- 
tisement. I am averaging bet- 
ter than $500 a month from 
my own business now. I used 
to make $18 a week.” 
A. Schreck, 


Makes $700 in 24 Days 
in Radi 


o 
‘Thanks to your interesting 
Course I made over $700 in 24 
days in Radio. Of course, this 
is a little above the average 
bat I run from $10 to $40 clear 
profit every day, So you can 
see what your training has 
done » for me. 
Fred G. McNabb, 
848 Spring St., Ati tlanta, Ga 





Phoenix, Arizona, 


—_ 
NT ENGINEER— 
eed 1 
dumbbell in electric- 
vost | ‘ot in touch with 
Mr. Cooke, but now Ihave 


$70 to ~ 4 h~ pad for 


e aeqeu 

Now = a in 
Auto Electricity and battery 
work and make from $70 to $80 


you Mr. 
charge of abi lant ine studing 
tore om di 4 “oe 
electri 2, help- 
oe My eal ry, hi 13 gone 
than } 
wo lin 








a week and lam just getting 

started. I don’t believe their is 
@notber pea in the wor 
yours. yout lessons are a real joy 


2008 W. Colorado Ave, 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
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FLECTRICITY 
Ine Big Pay Field~ 


EEDS YOU NO 
Send Coupon Now 


I's your own fault if you don’t earn more. Send the 
roupon and I'll proveit to you. Blame yourself if you stick to your 
mail pay job when I have made it so easy for you to learn to earn 
8,500 to $10,000 a year in Electricity. One billion dollars a year is 
fm eingspent in electrical work. Electrical Experts are badly needed. 
Bh ist end the coupon. Thousands of men are needed—trained as I 
ninthem, They can practically name their own salaries. Every- 
ding is ready but the men. Will you answer the call of this big-pay 
eld? Get ready now for the big job I will help you get. The biggest 

mey of your life is waiting for you. Send the coupon. 


You Can Do It Too! 


Let me show you that I can train you just like I trained the four 

m whose pictures you see here, Just like I have trained thousands of other 

tn—ordinary every-day sort of fellows—lifting them up from starvation wages 

d starting them on the road to jobs that pay $70.00 to B00 00 00 a week. With my 

| earned, spare-time course, I can fit you for one of the biggest jobs in 
ectricity. Send the coupon and I’ll tell you how. 


Quick and Easy to Learn 


P . 

Don’t have any doubt about your being able to do what these other 

en have done. McNabb and Schreck and these other fellows didn’t have a 

a on you when they started. You can easily duplicate their success. Age, 

& ofeperience or limited education do not bar you. Start just as you are and 

f tee to train you at home with asigned money back guarantee bond. If 
in cent satisfied with my course it won’t cost youa cent. Mail coupon to me 


lig Electrical Book—FREE 


aaron below will bring you my big free electrical book—over 100 in- 
ting pictures. The real dope about 
aed , t00, can learn to earn $3 500 to 10,000 a year, 
for a better job and more money is upon you. 


The Cooke Trained Man is: 
The Big Pay Man ~Always 


ou 
ay. 


Send for it now. Send it while f 


/ 


Please mention ) lagazine when ans 


a 
fr ig-pay electrical job. 
4 
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I Will Train You at 
/Home ~ Spare 


‘time Only 


eeded 


§ Outfits—Tools and 
Apparatus Included 
—No Extra Charge 


In addition to giving my students employment 
service and consultation service, I give them also 
6 complete working outfits without extra charge 
These include tools, measuring instruments 
material and a real electrical motor— among the 
finest outfits ever put together. You do prs actical 

rk right from the start. After the first few les- 
sons it enables you to make extra money every 
week doing odd electrical paope 2 in your spare time 
Some students make as 25 to Ws 5 a week 
in spare-time work while tee learning. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering Works 
2150 Lawrence Ave., Dept. 78, Chicago 





Chief Engineer 
NOW, ig ete 


. 78 
gonetanbenssve. ,Chicago 
Without obligating me in any 
way send me your Free Book 
46 and pacticulese ct your Electrical 
Outfit Offers, Employment Service 
and proof that you can fit me fora 


our opportunities in elec tricity—positive proof 4 Name 


Biss sccacccceseccesecesceccscescoscesce 


Occupation 


veering 
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| STORIES THAT CHARM AND ALWAYS WILL 
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CONTENTS 
BERENICE. A Complete Novel .  . 3 .  . E Phillips Oppenheim . 
“JENNY KISSED ME.” Verse ‘ . Leigh Hunt 
SHORT CUTS TO FAVOR 
THE HEART AT TWENTY. A Short Story . William J. Locke 
THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER. A Short Story E. W. Hornung 
DELIGHT IN DISORDER. Verse : ; . Robert Herrick 
MARINERS BEWARE! ° 
PHE INTRODUCERS. A Short Story ; . Edith Wharton 
tO IANTHE. Verse ‘ , , ‘ Walter Savage Landor . 
THE BOUDOIR OF A BEAUTY . , ‘ . Bulwer-Lytton 
THE MEMENTO. A Short Story ‘ . O. Henry. 
NO! Verse ‘ ° ° ; ‘ ° . Thomas Hood 


THE IMMORTAL MOMENT . . ‘ ‘ . May Sinclair 
A Three-part Story—Part I. 


THE CYNICAL LOVER ; 
THE PERFECT HEROINE , ‘ . ° Henry Fielding 


THE ROSE THAT CAME EVERY MORNING Richard Le Gallienne 
\ Short Story 


LOVE IN FIVE LETTERS ; ; 
THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. A Short Story Joseph ©. Lincoln . 
THE BALLADE OF DEAD LADIES. Verse . Francois Villon 


tHE FORTUNES OF LAL FAVERSHAM . Rafael Sabatini 
| —loaded Dice. A Short Story 


rHE BENEDICTION OF BEAUTY ‘ . Grace Stair 
\ Two-part Story—Part II. 


THE RADIANT LADY. A Short Stery Nina Wilcox Putnam 
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CN 
With a few 
strokes ofa 
pen 


~LINCOLN 
freed the 


SIAVES — 








ITH one filling aWaterman’s 
pen would have written 
many times the entire Emancipation 
Proclamation Lincoln signed. 
A Waterman’s can be filled in 10 seconds and will 
write ten thousand words. Easy to fill; it holds an 
abundance of ink. 


Different sized holders to fit different sized hands; 
with pen points to suit every style of writing 


tien te The tip-Guarp, the crip-cap, the 
onset dae of SPECIAL FILLING DEVICE and the spoon: 
$4.00 model. FEED are four outstanding features. 
a 8 Ask any one of 50,000 merchants to show you style 
ble ‘ke —s illustrated; with cardinal, black or mottled holders 
ac or mot- . 

ake your selection at $4.0 3 arger sizes at 
tled holders, Make your sele it $4.00, or in larger sizes a 
$5.50 or $6.5 





a) — 
< SELeulzrmarCompany 
)t Broadway, New York 
Bost San Frane1 Montreal 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Not Only Men Who Have Made Millions 
Send for this Astonishing Book 
“hut Thousands of Others ! 


Many successful business men have sent for this amazing book, NOW MAILED FREE. Such men as 
Walter C. Ford, of the Ford Manufacturing Company; C. F. Bourgeois, President of Robischon and Peckham 
Company; H. B. McNeal, President of the Telephony h Sompany, and many other prominent, 
prosperous business executives are unstinting in their praise of it. But don’t think it is only for big men. 
Thousands of young men have found in this book the key to advancement in salary and position, popularity, 
standing, power and real success. 











Is FREE How to enlarge your vocabulary 
{ eummuee How to develop self-confidence 
elf pea ti idity bashful How to acquire a winning personality 
f thir - Rn somgge = How to strengthen your will-power Dept 
age How to be the master of any situation ept. 


ges eo Selene Shes 1758, 3601 So. Michigan 
: : er p wer of onvineing Chicago, Hil. 











North American Institute, Inc., 
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pre re corporation Another from a small, net t eve nine who possess the “hidden knact 
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Anott t 1 the rank and file of ul speech, but do n } 
1 rk post of national f rself if you are going 
a See WHAT 15 MINUTES A DAY een minutes a day t nd betweer 
mar o change almost “ : og 
popular and. much- WILL SHOW YOU nd success. Thousands have four 
beaker How to address business meetings the biggest forw f c 
" How te propose and respond to toasts 1 ] played 
Either You Become a Powertul How to make a political speech te See . eee thi he 
Ss — How to tell entertaining stories 
peaker—or Your Training How to write better letters ' 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Ave., 


Dept. 1758, 3601 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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My Employment Manager calls it to my 




















attention that in thelast three months,2427 DEA 4a a eter aia 
concerns have advertised for Draftsmen. he et — 
fy easiractio® “BRO 
— Fred W. Dobe pins cons tric AFORE 





To 
ee) 





ARCHITEC! U JRAL DRAF AFTSMAN — Thoroughly com- 
petent «draftsman and designer for large apartment 
house work in Philadelphia; at least one year’s work to 
start immediately; salary $75 to $85 per week. In reply 
state briefly experience, age and soonest date available. 
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[Wall Train You At Home Par These 
Positions Paying UpTo 


4420 a Year 


Where are all the men to come from to fill these jobs?_ Only trained men are wanted. There’s 
no demand for men who want to learn “on the job.” If you want to get into this highly paid 
trade, you have got to learn it before you enter. 


Have YOU the time to lay off work and goto day school? Why should you? Notat all necessary. 
You can learn drafting at home in your spare time. 





I have trained hundreds of men who were in the 

same position you are in—men who are making No Extra Charge 
good at high salaries. I know what other Chief for Drafting Outfit 
Draftsmen demand in the way of experience and As econ os rou decide totake my training. leond you 
skill. I have spent years developing a practical Tr It comes aa part of your course. No extra 
course of training that teaches these things in the charge. Everything ts just what you need, both for 
shortest possible time. Theslight cost of my course Own" Drafting Table, fine set of draftin instru- 
j ny > ments, 24-inc square, triangles, Frenc urve, 
is within easy reach of everyone. In fact,I have a plan Dedeizg beged.sule persis tak paver. toemb tecke: 
that enables you to earn the entire cost of yourcourse, These are all necessary in my cowrse, because I teach 
without interfering with your studies or your job. practical work. That's the way to learn drafting. 














Write Quick! 


for Great Special Offer 


Let me tell you of the most exceptional opportunity now 
open. If youhave ambition and determination, I show you 
the road to big success, high salary, and all the good things 
that go with it. Men with money don’t need my help. It’s 


Chief Draftsman Dobe, 1951 Lawrence Ave. 
Div. 14-08 Chicago, Il. 
Send me your Great Special Offer open now to ambi- 


tious men. Also your book, ‘Successful Draftsman- 
ship.”’ No obligation on my part. 


TT Titi 


the men who want to make money I want to help. Write me . 
today. Let’s figure together on your future. Fast use the NOME.....--0--vewewwe-nn== anvn-nnnnnnnn-nnnnne ABE-----nn0-- 
coupon. I'll understand. 
s MT Datatnvensntantinsmntiinns sncnevensneeeemecnsmmannn 
Chief Draftsman Dobe, piv. 14-08 
1951 L ee 
awrence Avenue Chicago, Illinois POSt Off 00 ceoeoecsccccccencon Stete................ 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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A Book Lovers’ 
Tournament 


How fully does the stvle betray the writer? Could you d 


J etect the 
essence of Shakespeare in an obscure passage of his work: 


Could you 
read “Dickens” between the lines of a Vickwickian dialogue? \Vould the 
felicitous flow of an anonymous extract from a Stevenson romance re- 
veal its author to you? In 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


for December 


you will find a complete story whose title is withheld and whose author 
is left anonvmous. Nothing in the story has been altered; nothing has 
been left out except the title. The name of the author is known wherever 
books are circulated 


Can you identify the author and the story? 


It will be worth vour while to trv 





For complete details of the Book Lovers’ Tournament, and 


the best fiction of the month, se¢ 


December AINSLEE’S Magazine 


Stories by 


James Branch Cabell 
Leonard Merrick 
Rafael Sabatini 


A Serial by 
May Sinclair 
A Book-length Novel by 


Elizabeth Robins 


ON ALL NEWS STANDS NOVEMBER 15th 
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Our native Hawaiian instruc- 
tors teach you to master t 

kly. Pictures show 

ything explained cl 


Easy Lessons 


saqudhly.Favenseaviey. 
Write at Once 

» lonesome 
Hawaiian 

Se 
easy terms. A 

poste ard will do, ACT! 
FIRST HAWAIIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 
9th Floor, Woolworth Bidg., Dept. 139 
¢ Correspondence School Under the La» 





Approved as 





Are you afraid you 
: will be fired ? 


"$5, Earn to $10,000 An - ly RE you sitting on the anxious bench wondering what will 
We guide you step by step. You can train } happen to you if business slacks up? Are you one ol 
during. spare time ree of LL.B. confe red. ; ntrained ke | ' 
LaSalle students found among practicing attorneys of every the many sma alaried, u 1ined workers who ar 
tat We f — an text material, including fourteen volume 4 7 . ' lox < itting 1e » list? 
Taw i ary. | cost, easy terms. Get our Valuable 108-page first to go when employers st cutting the salary list 
nd" Bvide b Send for them NOW. as . ee : 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1176-L Chicago Why have this spectre of unemployment hanging over 

The World's Largest Business Aeneas. — 


e always the 


you all the time? Why not decide today that you are 
going to make yourself so valuable to your employer 


INTERIOR DECORATING that he can't get along without you? 
“~~ MADE | +S Ae You can do it if you really want to, right at he 


time, through the International ¢ pondence 

Decorate your home and save money. Dec- 
orate mes of others and make mone 
This i ensely popular profession ae 
learned in spare time. Unlimited fic id. ‘ ; 
Lars fits easily made. We tea very- : , = 
thing by mail in few we sobs, at canal eau. You're ambitious, aret you And 

FREE BOOK—send for it—NOW. you want to get ahead Then don’t 
Academy of Applied Interior Decorating turn this page until you have clipped 
Dept. 43 334 S. Michigan Ave.,Chicago P—% ; : 


the coupon, varked the work 


i day you can pecial trau 
u are ever going to get—and h 





ee 








fis the oldest 
you want t follo ind mated it to { and cargos | 
ranton for full particulars \correspondence 
WORLD’S OF HEAT wety it le we : least a two-cent \echocl athe 
RADIANT — stamp to find out all about the I. C. S. world 
KEROSENE and what it can do for 


OIL HEATER Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2093, Scranton, Penna. 

$15,000 a r Without cost bligat v I 

rned by . Oss  DOSe Nem position or in the subject Le ! h 
£080 BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
i i i like B Management smanshiy 

| Management Advertis 1 

| Organization B etter Lette rs 
Mar ment Le 





I have m 


rapl sad Teote 


. FREE y ; , “i 5 nd Banking Lav Busin 8s 
EVERBRITE STOVE CO. 380 Gateway Station FAccountanes including C.P.A.) Wail ay Mail ot | 





Kansas City, Mo. kkee 


|Private Secretary 
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rm autos in Detroit, 
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Classified Advertising 


Agents and Help Wanted 





‘WE START YOU WITHOUT A 
Extracts, Perfume Toile 
Experience unnecessary ( 
Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


DOLLAR 


Goods 


arnation Co., 


LIGHTNING STRANGE BATTERY 





npound Charges discharged batteries 
instautly Eliminates old method entirely 
(ia r free to agent Lightning ‘ ® St 
l'a 





$60-$200 A WEEK. Genuine Gold Let 
ters for tore window Fasil applied 
Free Samples. Liberal offer to general 
uzents. Metallic Letter (o., 428 B North 
Clark, Chicago 

EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing. refinishing metalware, headlight chan 
feliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. Decie 
Laboratories, 1135 Broadway, New York 

AGENTS—90x an he advertise and 
listribute samples to nsumer Write 
quick for territory and particulars Amer 
ican Products ¢ 4045 American Bldg 
Cir nnati Ohi 

AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE Samples 
Sell Madison ‘‘Retter-Made Shirts for 
large Manufacturer direct to wearer No 
capital or experience required Many earn 
$100 weekly and bonu Madison Mfgrs 
503 Broadway, New York 


AGENTS WANTED to advertise our 
“Is and distribute to consumer; 90¢ an 
hour; write for samples American Products 
‘ 4215 American Bidg., Cincinnati, 0 
AGENTS $8 to $16 Daily Easy—Intr 
ing “‘Chieftain’’ Fine Quality, Guaran 
teed Tailored Shirt Just show sample 
Write order We deliver and collect Your 
pay every day No capital or experience 
necessary Spare time pay you big Send 
t lay for Free Sample Cincinnati Shirt 
‘ pany Secy, 19211 Cincinnati, Ohio 
$15 DAILY EASY—Your fay in Advance 
Introducing New Insured Hosiery Must 
wear or replaced free No capital or experi- 
ence required Just show samples Write 
rders Samples furnished All color 
grace including silk Macochee Textile 
Company, Station 45011, Cincinnati, Ohio 
FREI BOOK Start little Mail Order 
iness; beginner outfit furnishe Pier 
Cortlandt St N. ¥ 
IF YOU WANT $96 A WEEK A BIG 
permanent business, an honest ¢ an nd 
in Essex coach without a cent f expense 
ite now I need 100 r and ' 
k to take order for Jennin t iery 
Don't delay Send post card now for detail 
| Frank B. Jennings ¢ Dept. M 
Dayton, Ohio 
BIG MONEY—fast sale every one bu 
gold initials for their auto ll $1.50, profit 
$1.44. Ten orders daily ea Sample 
formation free World Monograr ID 
Newark N 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


IF I SEND Yot A uit ¢ n the 
latest tyle fr the will 
you keep it wea t 1 rw ir 
friend 1 1 ‘ itlona 
$25.00 t " $50.00 
value Coul $ for a 
little spare t I € 
for fr wond Just 
write y na add 4 card and 
mail to Dept ” ! » Pailoring 
( Ss I is ‘ 





LATEST MANUPACTURING ialty 
: Mor Maker thern Trad- 
71, I hing, N. Y 








Help Wanted— Female 


pillow tops at 





$6-$18 A DOZEN decoratir 
me experie necessary 
stamp Tapestry 
Ind 


ilars 
La- 


partic 
110 


for 


Paint Co., 
Grange, 





Help Wanted — Male 





ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 
willing to accept Governne Positions 
$117-$250, traveling tationar write 
Mr. Ozment, 8, St. Louis, Mo., immedi 

EARN $110 y, expense 
paid as Railway or Position 
guaranteed aft month 
home study « \ 
cellent opport r Fr 





let CM-28 St 
Inst suffalo, N 





SILVERING MIRRORS French 























Easily learned; im n »roti 
free Wear Mirror Work Excelsior 
Springs, M 

BE A DETECTIVE-—Exce t opport 
nity; big ft amd rewar Established 
1909 Particulars fre Write ¢ T. Lud 
wig Desk 456 Westover Bldg Kansa 
Cit M 

RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS $1,900-$2,- 
700) year M 18 lar ur Free 
Write today Franklin Instit Dept. J 
Rochester, N. Y 

$115-$400 MONTHLY paid—Ry. Station 

Office positior Free passes Experi 
ence unnecessary Write Raker, Supt., 49, 
St. Louis, Me 

How to Entertain 

PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES, and re 
vues, minstrel 1 vlackfa t vaude 
ville acts, mor lialog r utions, en 
tertainment tr i read hand 
book make-up ¢ ! I ita free T 
Ss. Deni ‘ 3 8 Waba Dept 
32, «t ra) 

Stamps and Coins 

OLD MONEY WANT ’ W ay Pitt 
Dollar for el ' Liberty 
Head (no Buff We pay cash premium 
for all rare colr Send 4c for Large Coin 
1 r. Ma ean much profit t ' 
1 ati ‘ Te 419, 1 Wo Tex 





Salesmen Wanted 


MAKE $100 W YIN 








Sell what aie en 
radio r ivin I C3 Weeb 
$100 profit . oll — 
va ing s ir r 4 » 
one month R 

Thi plan 

today bef 





In 126 W A M 


Business Opportunity 


i 

DON'T BUY A SINESS, 
yourself Small Inforr ati , 
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HE is a heroine who does all her own 
housework; but she seems a genius whose 

hands never show it. 

The question women ask every day is, “Can 
1 do dishes, wash clothes and clean house, 
and still have hands that do not confess it?’’ 

Millions of women answer “Yes.” You 
can surprise them in the midst of any one of 
a dozen soap-and-water tasks and their hands 
seem by some miracle to have kept their fine, 
smooth whiteness through it all. 

But it is not a miracle—it is just Ivory Soap. 

“There are many other soaps cheaper and 
very cleansing, but, oh, so hard on the hands,” 
writes Mrs. E. R. L. of California, “while/a daily 
use of Ivory leaves the hands soft and white 
This is of great importance to mothers with 
young babies, who find it necessary to do the 
daily washings and tend the baby too. Their 
hands must be soft to rub the tender skin.” 

You have probably used Ivory for your face 
and hands and fine laundry and found it pure 
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our hands can keep their good looks 
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and safe. Now we suggest that you use it for 
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cause it cleanses thoroughly while it saves 
your hands. Try Ivory for your very nex 
washing—see if your hands do not keep thet 
beauty all through the week. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Yu may not care for the play,” 


Ellison said eagerly. “You are 

of the old world, and the modern 
drama to you will simply spell chaos 
and vulgarity. But the woman! Well, 
you will see her! I don’t want to 
prejudice you by praises which you 
would certainly think extravagant. I 
will say nothing,” 

Matravers smiled gravely as he took 
his seat in the box and looked out with 
some wonder at the ill-lit, half-empty 
theater. 

“I am afraid,” he said, “that I am 
very much out of place here, yet do 
not imagine that I bring with me any 
personal bias whatever. To-night I 
have no individuality. I am a critic.” 

“I am sorry,” Ellison remarked, 
glancing out into the gloomy well of the 








theater with an impatient frown, “that 
there is so bad a house to-night. It is 
depressing to play seriously to a hand- 
ful of people.” 

“Tt will not affect my judgment,” Ma- 
travers said. 

“It will affect her acting, though,” 
Ellison replied gloomily. “There are 
times when, even to us who know her 
strength, and are partial to her, she ap- 
pears to act with difficulty—to be en- 
cumbered with all the diffidence of the 
amateur. For a whole scene she will 
be little better than a stick. The change, 
when it comes, is like a sudden fire 
from heaven! Something flashes into 
her face; she becomes inspired, she 
holds us breathless, hanging upon every 
word; it is then one realizes that she 
is a genius.” 

“Let us hope,” Matravers said, “that 
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some such moment may visit her to- 
night. One needs some compensation 
for a dinnerless evening, and such sur- 
roundings as these!” 

He turned from the contemplation of 
the dreary, half-empty auditorium with 
a faint shudder. It was a relief when 
the feeble overture came to an end, and 
the curtain was rung up. He settled 
himself down at once to a careful ap- 
preciation of the performance. 

The first act was almost over before 
the heroine of the play, and the actress 
concerning whose merits there was al- 
teady some difference of opinion, ap- 
peared. A little burst of applause, half- 
hearted from the house generally, 
enthusiastic from a few, greeted her 
entrance. 

Ellison, watching his companion’s 
face closely, was gratified to find a dis- 
tinct change there. In Matravers’ al- 
tered expression was something more 
than the transitory sensation of pleas- 
ure, called up by the unexpected ap- 
—— of a very beautiful woman. 

he whole impassiveness of that calm, 
‘almost marble-still face, with its set, 
cold lips, and slightly wearied eyes, had 


,suddenly disappeared, and what Ellison 
-had hoped for had arrived. Matravers 


was, without doubt, interested. 

Yet the woman, whiose appearance 
had caused a certain thrill to quiver 
through the house, and whose coming 
had certainly been an event to Matra- 
vers, did absolutely nothing for the re- 
mainder of that dreary first act to re- 
deem the forlorn play, or to justify her 
own peculiar reputation. She acted lan- 
guidly, her enunciation was imperfect, 
her gestures were forced and inapt. 
When the curtain went down upon the 
first act, Matravers was looking grave. 
Ellison was obviously uneasy. 

“Berenice,” he muttered, “is not her- 
self to-night. She will improve. You 
must suspend your judgment.” 

Matravers fingered his program nerv- 
ously. 

“You are interested in this produc- 
tion, Ellison,” he said, “and I should 
be sorry to write anything likely to do 
it harm. I think it would be better if 
I went away now. I cannot be blamed 
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if I decline to give an opinion on # 
thing which I have only partially 

Ellison shook his head. : 

“No, I'll chance it,” he said, “D 
go. You haven't seen Berenice at 
best yet. You have not seen her 
all, in fact.” 

The curtain rang up again, the 7 
proceeded. But not the same a 
at least, so it seemed to Matray 
not the same play; surely not the sg; 
woman ! A situation improb 
enough, but dramatic, had occurred 
the very beginning of the second a 
She had risen to the opportunity, trie 
umphed over it, electrified her au 
delighted Ellison, moved Matravers to 
silent wonder. Her personality seemed 
to have dilated with the flash of genius) 
which Matravers himself had bee @ 
among the first to recognize. The 
strange pallor of her face seemed ng” 
longer the legacy of ill health; he! 
eyes, wonderfully soft and dark, were 
lit now with all manner of strange fires, 
She carried herself with supreme grace; 
there was not the faintest suspicion of : 
staginess in any one of her movements, 

And more wonderful than an ’ 
to Matravers, himself a delighted wor 
shiper of the beautiful in all humaa” 
sounds, was that marvelously sweet) 
voice, so low and yet so clear, expres 7 
ing with perfect art the highest and @ 
most hallowed emotions, with the least” 
amount of actual sound. She seemed © 
to pour out the vials of her wrath, her 
outraged womanhood, in tones raised 
little above a whisper, and the man who 
fronted her seemed’ turned into the @& 
tual semblance of an ashamed and ti 
clean thing. 

Matravers made no secret now of hig 
interest. He had drawn his chair ® 
the front of the box, and the footli 
fell full upon his pale, studious fae 
turned with grave and absolute atte) 
tion upon the little drama working i 
self out upon the stage. 

Ellison, in the midst of his jubile 
tion, found time to notice what to hit 
seemed a somewhat singular incident) 
In crossing the stage her eyes had for® 
moment met Matravers’ earnest eae, 
and Ellison could almost have d 
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that a faint, welcoming light flashed for 
a moment from the woman to the man. 
Yet he was sure that the two were 
strangers. They had never met—her 
very name had been unknown to him. 
It must have been his fancy. 

The curtain fell upon the second and 
final act amid as much applause as 
the sparsely filled theater could offer; 
but mingled with it, almost as the last 
words of her final speech had left her 
lips, came a curious, hoarse cry from 
somewhere in the cheaper seats near 
the back of the house. It was heard 
very distinctly in every part; it rang 
out upon the deep, quivering stillness 
which reigns for a second between the 
end of a play which has left the audi- 
ence spellbound and the burst of ap- 
plause which is its first reawakening 
instinct. It was drowned in less than 


, amoment, yet many people turned their 


startled heads toward the rows of back 
seats. 

Matravers, one of the first to hear 
it, was one of the most interested— 
perhaps because his sensitive ears had 
recognized in it that peculiar inflection, 
the true ring of earnestness. For it 
was essentially a human cry, a cry of 
sorrow, a strange note charged in its 
very hoarseness and spontaneity with 
an unutterable pathos. It was as though 
it had been actually drawn from the 
heart to the lips, and long after the 
house had become deserted, Matravers 
stood there, his hands resting upon the 
edge of the box, and his dark face 
turned steadfastly to that far-away 
corner, where it seemed to him that he 
could see a solitary, human figure, sit- 
ting with bowed head among the wil- 
derness of empty seats. 

Ellison touched him at last upon the 
elbow. 

“You must come with me and be pre- 
sented to Berenice,” he said. 

Matravers shook his head. 

“Please excuse me,” he said. “TI 
would really rather not.” 

Ellison held out a crumpled half 
Sheet of note paper. 


“This has just been brought in to 
me, he said. 


Matravers read the single line, 
hastily written, and in pencil: 


Bring your friend to me—B. 


“It will scarcely take us a moment,” 
Ellison continued. “Don’t stop to put 
on your coat ; we are the last in the thea- 
ter now.” 

Matravers, whose will was usually a 
very dominant one, found himself calm- 
ly obeying his companion. Following 
Ellison, he was bustled down a long, 
narrow passage, across a bare wilder- 
ness of boards and odd pieces of scen- 
ery, to the door of a room immediately 
behind the stage. As Ellison raised 
his fingers to knock, it was opened from 
the inside, and Berenice came out, 
wrapped from head to foot in a black- 
satin coat, and with a piece of white lace 
twisted around her hair. She stopped 
when she saw the two men, and held 
out her hand to Ellison, who immedi- 
ately introduced Matravers. 

Again Ellison fancied that in her 
greeting of him there were some traces 
of a former knowledge. But nothing 
in her words or in his alluded to it. 

“I am very much honored,” Matra- 
vers said simply. “I am a rare at- 
tendant at the theater, and your per- 
formance gave me great pleasure.” 

“IT am very glad,” she answered. 
“Do you know that you made me 
wretchedly nervous? I was told just 
as I was going on that you had come 
to smash us all to atoms in that terri- 
ble Day.” 

“TI came as a critic,” he answered, 
“but I am a very incompetent one. Per- 
haps you will appreciate my ignorance 
more when I tell you that this is my 
first visit behind the scenes of a thea- 
ter.” 

She laughed softly, and they looked 
around together at the dimly burning 
gaslights, the creaking scenery being 
drawn back from the stage, the woman 
with a brush and mop sweeping, and 
at that dismal perspective of holland- 
shrouded auditorium beyond, now quite 
deserted. 

“At “least,” she said, “your i “ 
sions cannot be mixed ones. It is hide- 
ous here.” 
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He did not contradict her; and they 
both ignored Ellison’s murmured com- 
pliment. 

“It is very drafty,” he remarked, 
“and you seem cold. We muts not keep 
you here. May we—can I,” he added, 
glancing down the stone passage, “show 
you to your carriage?” 

She laughed softly. 

“You may come with me,” she said, 
“but our exit is like a rabbit burrow; 
we must go in single file, and almost 
on hands and knees.” 

She led the way, and they followed 
her into the street. A small brougham 
was waiting at the door, and her maid 
was standing by it. The commission- 
aire stood away, and Matravers closed 
the carriage door upon them. Her 
white, ungloved hand, loaded—over- 
loaded it seemed to him—with rings, 
stole through the window, and he held 
it for a moment in his. He felt some- 
how that he was expected to say some- 
thing. She was looking at him very 
intently. There was some powder on 
her cheeks, which he noted with an in- 
stinctive thrill of aversion. 

“Shall I tell him home?” he asked. 

“If you please,” she answered. 

“Madame!” her maid interposed. 

“Home, please,” Berenice said calm- 
ly. “Good-by, Mr. Matravers.” 

“Good night.” 

The carriage rolled away. At the 
corner of the street Berenice pulled the 
check string. 

“The Milan Restaurant,” she told the 
man briefly. 

Matravers and Ellison lit their ciga- 
rettes and strolled away on foot. At 
the corner of the street Ellison had an 
inspiration. 

“Let us,” he said, “have some sup- 
per somewhere.” 

Matravers shook his head. 

“I really have a great deal of work 
to do,” he said, “and I must write this 
notice for the Day. I think that I will 
go straight home.” 

Ellison thrust his arm through his 
companion’s, and called a hansom. 

“It will only take us half an hour,” 
he declared, “and we will go to one of 
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the fashionable places. You will 
amused! Come! It all enters, 
know, into your revised scheme of life 
—the attainment of a fuller and me 
catholic knowledge of your fello 
creatures. We will 
creatures en féte.” 


Matravers suffered himself to be pers ; 
They drove to a restaurant™ 


suaded. 


te 


see our fellowes 


ad 


close at hand, and stood for a moment 
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He knows me well, and 4 


at the entrance looking for seats, 
room was crowded. 

“T will go,” Ellison said, 
the director. 
he will find me a table.” 

He elbowed his way up.to the fam» 
ther end of the apartment. Matravers] 
remained a somewhat conspicuous figs 7 
ure in the doorway looking from one to” 
another of the little parties with a smile 
half amused, half interested. Suddenly 
his face became grave, his heart gave 


an unaccustomed leap. He stood quite 


still, his eyes fixed upon the bent head 
and white shoulders of a woman only 
a few yards away from him. 

Almost at the same moment Bere 
nice looked up and their eyes met. The 
color left her cheeks; she was ghastly 
pale. A sentence which she had just 
begun died away upon her lips; her 
companion, who was intent upon the 
wine list, noticed nothing. .She made 
a movement as though to rise. Simuk 
taneously Matravers turned upon his 
heel and left the room. 

Ellison came hurrying back in a few 
moments and looked in vain for his come 


panion. As he stood there watching 
the throng of people, Berenice called 
him to her. 


“Your friend,” she said, “has gone 
away. He stood for a moment in the 


doorway like Banquo’s ghost, and then ™ 


he disappeared.” 

Ellison looked vaguely bewildered. 

“Matravers is an odd sort,” he fe 
marked. “I suppose it is one of the 
penalties of genius to be compelled to 
do eccentric things. I must have my 
supper alone.” 

“Or with us,” she said. 
Mr. Thorndyke, don’t you? 
plenty of room here.” 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Matravers stood at an open window, 
reading a note by the gray dawn light. 
Below him stretched the broad 
thoroughfare of Piccadilly, noiseless, 
shadowy, deserted. He had thrown up 
the window, overcome by a sudden sense 
of suffocation, and a chill, damp breeze 
came stealing in, cooling his parched 
forehead and hot, dry eyes. For the last 
two of three hours he had been working 
with an unwonted and rare zest; it 
had happened quite by chance, for as a 
rule he was a man of regular, even me- 
chanical habits. But to-night he scarce- 
ly knew himself—he had all the sen- 
sations of a man who had passed 
through a new and altogether unex- 
pected experience. 

At midnight he had let himself into 
his room after that swift, impulsive de- 
parture from the Milan, and had 
dropped ‘by chance into the chair be- 
fore his writing table. The sight of 
his last unfinished sentence, abruptly 
abandoned in the center of a neatly writ- 
ten page of manuscript, had fascinated 
him, and as he sat there idly with the 
loose sheet in his hands, holding it so 
that the lamplight might fall upon its 
very legible characters,.an idea flashed 
into his brain—an idea which had per- 
sistently eluded him for days. With the 
sudden stimulus of a purely mental ac- 
tivity, he had hastily thrown aside his 
outdoor garment, and had written for 
several hours with a readiness and facil- 
ity which seemed somehow for the 
last few days to have been denied him. 

He had become his old self again; 
the events of the evening lay already 
far behind. Then had come a soft 
knocking at the door, followed by the 
apologetic entrance of his servant bear- 
ing a note upon which his name was 
written in hasty characters with an “Im- 
mediate” scrawled, as though by an 
afterthought, upon the left-hand cor- 
ner. He had torn it open, wondering 
at the woman’s writing, and glanced at 
its brief contents carelessly enough, 
but since then he had done no work. 
For the present he was not likely to 
do any more. 


The cold breeze, acting like a tonic 
upon his dazed senses, awoke in him 
also a peculiar restlessness, a feeling of 
intolerable restraint at the close en- 
vironment of his little room and its 
associations. Its atmosphere had sud- 
denly become stifling. He caught up 
his cloak and hat, and walked out again 
into the silent street. It seemed to him, 
momentarily forgetful of the hour, like 
a city of the dead into which he had 
wandered. 

As he turned, from habit, toward the 
park, the great houses on his right 
frowned down upon him lightless and 
lifeless. The broad pavement, pressed 
a few hours ago, and so soon to be 
pressed again by the steps of an in- 
numerable multitude, was deserted; his 
own footfall seemed to awaken a 
strange and curiously persistent echo, 
as though some one were indeed follow- 
ing him on the opposite side of the way 
under the shadow of the drooping lime 
trees. 

Once he stopped and listened. The 
footsteps ceased, too. There was no 
one. With a faint smile at the illusion 
to which he had for a moment yielded, 
he continued his walk. 

Before him the outline of the arch 
stood out with gloomy distinctness 
against a cold, lowering background of 
vaporous sky. Like a man who was 
still half dreaming, he crossed the road 
and entered the park, making his way 
toward the trees. There was a spot 
about halfway down, where, in the 
afternoons, he usually sat. Near it he 
found two chairs, one on top of the 
other; he removed the upper one and 
sat down, crossing his legs and light- 
ing a cigarette which he took from his 
case. Then in a transitory return of 
his ordinary state of mind he laughed 
softly to himself. People would say 
that he was going mad. 

Through half-closed eyes he looked 
out upon the broad drive. With the 
aid of an imagination naturally power- 
ful, he was passing with marvelous 
facility into an unreal world of his own 
creation. The scene remained the same, 
but the environment changed as though 
by magic. Sunshine pierced the gray 
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veil of clouds; gay voices and laughter 
broke the chill silence. 

The horn of a four-in-hand sounded 
from the corner; the path before him 
was thronged with men and women 
whose rustling skirts brushed often 
against his knees as they made their 
way with difficulty along the promen- 
ade. A glittering show of. carriages 
and coaches swept past the railings; 
the air was full of the sound of the 
trampling of horses and the rolling 
of wheels. With a mental restraint of 
which he was all the time half con- 
scious, he kept back the final effort of 
his imagination for some time; but it 
came at last. 

A victoria, drawn by a single dark- 
bay horse, with servants in quiet liv- 
eries, drew up at the paling, and a 
woman leaning back among the cush- 
ions looked out at him across the sea 
of faces as she had indeed looked more 
than once. She was surrounded by 
handsomer women in more elaborate 
toilets and more splendid equipages. 
Her cheeks were pale, and she was un- 
doubtedly thin. Nevertheless, to other 
people as well as to him, she was a 
personality. Even then he seemed to 
feel the little stir which always passed 
like electricity into the air directly her 
carriage was stayed. 

When she had come, when he was 
perfectly sure of her, and indeed under 
the spell of her near presence, he drew 
that note again from his pocket and 
read it. 





18 Large Street, A 


I told you a lie! And I feel that you will 
never forgive me. Yet I want to explain 
it. There is something I want you to know! 
Will you come and see me? I shall be at 
home until one o’clock to-morrow morning, 
or, if the afternoon suits you better, from 
four to six. BERENICE. 


A lie! Yes, it was that. To him, 
an inveterate lover of truth, the offense 
had seemed wholly unpardonable. He 
had set himself to forget the woman 
and the incident as something altogether 
beneath his recollection. The night, 
with its host of strange, half-awakened 
sensations, was a memory to be lived 
down, to be crushed altogether. For 
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him, doubtless, that lie had been ag 
idence. It put a stop to any further ip 
tercourse beween them. It stamped 
at once with the hall-mark of unworthh ” 
ness. ‘ 

Yet he knew that he was disap. 
pointed; disappointment was, per 
a mild word. He had walked thr 
the streets with Ellison, after that meetal: 
ing with her at the theater, conscious 
of an unwonted buoyancy of Spirits, 
feeling that he had drawn into his life” 
a new experience which promised to be ” 
a very pleasant one. a 

There were things about the woman _ 
which had not pleased him, but 
were, on the whole, merely superficial | 
incidents—accidents, he chose to ths a 
of her environment. He had even 
mitted himself to look forward to 
next meeting, to a definite continuance 
of their acquaintance. Standing in the 
doorway of the brilliantly lit Milan, he 
had looked in at the vivid little scene 
with a certain eager tolerance. There 
was much, after all, that was attractive 
in this side of life, so much that was 
worth cultivating; he blamed himself 
that he had stood aloof from it for 9 
long. 

Then their eyes had met, he had seen 
her sudden start, had felt his heart sink 
like lead. She was a creature of com 
mon clay, after all. His eyes rested ¥ 
for a moment upon her companion, @ 
man well known to him, though of @ 
class for whom his contempt was great, 
and with whom he had no kinship. She 
was like this, then. It was a pity. 

His cigarette weht out, and a faite 
drop, which had been hovering upon’ 
leaf above him, fell with a splash upom 
the sheet of heavy white paper. He 
rose to his feet, stiff and chilled and 
disillusioned. His little ghost world of 
fancies had faded away. Morning had 
come, and eastward a single shaft 9 
cold sunlight had pierced the gray sk “GY 










CHAPTER III. 


At ten o’clock he breakfasted, aftet 
three hours’ sleep and a cold bath. If 
the bright yet soft spring daylight j 
the lines of his face had relaxed, 
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the pallor of his cheeks was less un- 
natural. He was still a man of re- 
markable appearance; his features were 


strong and firmly chiseled, his fore- 


head was square and almost hard. He 
wore no beard, but a slight, black mus- 
tache only half concealed a delicate and 
sensitive mouth. His complexion and 
his soft gray eyes were alike possessed 
of a singular clearness, as though they 
were, indeed, the indices of a temperate 
and well-contained life. His dress, and 
every movement and detail of his per- 
son, were characterized by an extreme 
deliberation; his whole appearance be- 
spoke a peculiar and almost feminine 
fastidiousness. 

The few appointments of his simple 
meal were the most perfect of their 
kind. A delicate vase of freshly cut 
flowers stood on the center of the spot- 
less tablecloth; the hangings and 
coloring of the apartment were softly 
harmonious. The walls were hung with 
fine engravings, with here and there a 
brilliant little water color of the school 
of Corot; a few marble and bronze 
statuettes were scattered about on the 
mantelpiece and on brackets. There 
was nothing particularly striking any- 
where, yet there was nothing on which 
the eye could not rest with pleasure. 

At half past ten he lit a cigarette, and 
sat down at his desk. He wrote quite 
steadily for an hour; at the end of that 
time he pinned together the result of 
his work, and wrote a hasty note. 


113 Piccadilly. 

Dear Mr. Hastup: I went last night to 
the New Theater, and I send you my views 
as to what I saw there. But I beg that you 
will remember my absolute ignorance on all 
matters pertaining to the modern drama, and 
use your own discretion entirely as to the 
disposal of the inclosed. I do not feel my- 
self, in any sense of the word, a competent 
critic, and I trust that you will not feel your- 
self under the least obligation to give to 
my views the weight of your ae 

I remain, yours truly, 


JouHn MATRAVERS. 


His finger was upon the bell, when 
his servant entered, bearing a note upon 
a salver. Matravers glanced at the 
handwriting already becoming familiar 
to him, recognizing, too, the faint odor 


of violets which seemed to escape into 
the room as his fingers broke the seal. 

It is half past eleven, and you have not 
come! Does that mean that you will not lis- 
ten to me, ‘that you mean to judge me un- 
heard? You will not be so unkind! I shall 
remain indoors until one o’clock, and I shall 
expect you. BERENICE. 

Matravers laid the note down, and 
covered it with a paper weight. Then 
he sealed his own letter, and gave it, 
with the manuscript, to his servant. 
The man withdrew, and Matravers con- 
tinued his writing. 

He worked steadily until two o’clock. 
Then a simple luncheon was brought 
in to him, and upon the tray another 
note. Matravers took it with some hesi- 
tation, and read it thoughtfully. 

Two o'clock. 

You have made up your mind then, not 
to come. Very well, I, too, am determined. 
If you will not come to me, I shall come to 
you! I shall remain in until four o’clock. 
You may expect to see me any time after 
then. BERENICE, 

Matravers ate his luncheon and pon- 
dered, finally deciding -to abandon a 
struggle in which his was obviously the 
weaker position. He lingered for a 
while over his coffee; at three o'clock 
he retired for a few moments into his 
dressing room, and then, descending the 
stairs, made his way out into the street. 

He had told himself only a few hours 
back that he would be wise to ignore 
this summons from a woman, the ways 
of whose life must lie very far indeed 
from his. Yet he knew that his meet- 
ing with her had affected him as noth- 
ing of the sort had ever affected him 
before—a man unimpressionable where 
women were concerned and ever de- 
voted to, and cultivating a somewhat 
unnatural exclusiveness. Her first note 
he had been content to ignore—she 
might have written it in a fit of pique 
—but the second had-made him thought- 
ful. Her very persistence was char- 
acteristic. 

Perhaps after all she was in the right 
—he had arrived too hastily at an ig- 
noble conclusion. Her attitude toward 
him was curiously unconventional; it 
was an attitude such as none of the few 
women with whom he had ever been 
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brought into contact would ~ have 
dreamed of assuming. But none the 
less it had for him a fascination which 
he could not measure or define—it had 
awakened a new sensation, which, as a 
philosopher, he was anxious to probe. 

The mysticism of his early morning 
wanderings seemed to him, as he walked 
leisurely through the sunlit streets, in 
a sense ridiculous. After all, it was a 
little thing that he was going to do; he 
was going to make, against his will, an 
afternoon call. To other men it would 
have seemed less than nothing, albeit 
he knew he was about to draw into 
his life a new experience. 

He rang the bell at No. 18 Large 
Street, and gave his card to the 
trim little maidservant who opened the 
door. In a minute or two she returned, 
and invited him to follow her upstairs ; 
her mistress was in, and would see him 
at once. 

She led the way up the broad stair- 
case into a room which could perhaps 
be most aptly described as a feminine 
den. The walls, above the low book- 
shelves which bordered the whole apart- 
ment, were hung with a medley of 
water colors and photographs—water 
colors which a single glance showed 
him were good, and of the school then 
most in vogue. The carpet was soft 
and thick; divans and easy chairs filled 
with cushions were plentiful. By the 
side of one of these, which bore signs of 
recent occupation, was a reading stand, 
and upon it a Shakespeare and a vol- 
ume of his own critical essays. 

To him, with all his senses quick- 
ened by an intense curiosity, there 
seemed to hang about the atmosphere 
of the room that subtle odor of feminin- 
ity which, in the case of a man, would 
probably have been represented by to- 
bacco smoke. 

A Sévres jar of Neapolitan violets 
stood upon the table near the divan. 
Henceforth the perfume of violets 





seemed a thing apart from the perfume 
of all other flowers to the man who 
stood there waiting, himself with a 
few of the light purple blossoms in the 
buttonhole of his frock coat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


She came to him so noiselessly, that” 
for a moment or two he was unaware. 





of her entrance. There was neither the 
rustle of skirts nor the sound of any 





movement to apprise him of it, yet” 
he became suddenly conscious that he © 
He turned around at © 
once and saw her standing within a ¥ 
few feet of him. She held out her hand ¥ 


was not alone. 


frankly. 


“So you have come!” she said. “T= 


thought you would. But then you 














had very little choice, had you?” she ~~ 


added with a little laugh. 

She passed him, and deliberately 
seated herself among a pile of cush- 
ions on the divan nearest her reading 
stand. For the moment he neglected 
her gestured invitation, and remained 
standing, looking at her. 

“I was very glad to come,” he said 
simply. 

She shook her head. 

“You were afraid of my threat. You 
were afraid that I might come to you. 
Well, it is probable—almost certain that 
I should have come. You have saved 
yourself from that, at any rate.” 

Although the situation was a novel 
one to him, he was not in the least em- 
barrassed. He was altogether too sin- 
cere to be possessed of any self-con- 
sciousness. He found himself at last 
actually in the presence of the woman 
who, since first he had seen her, months 
ago, driving in the park, had been con- 
stantly in his thoughts, and he began 
to wonder with perfect clearness of 
judgment wherein lay her peculiar fas- 
cination. 

That she was handsome, of her type, 
went for nothing. The world was full 
of more beautiful women whom he saw 
day by day without the faintest thrill of 
interest. Besides, her face was too pale 
and her form too thin for exception- 
al beauty. There must be something 
else—something about her personality 
which refused to lend itself to any ab- 
solute analysis. 

She was perfectly dressed—he real- 
ized that, because he was never after- 
ward able to recall exactly what she 
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wore. Her eyes were soft and dark 
and luminous—soft with a light the 
wer of which he was not slow to 
ize. 
a4 none of these things was of any 
important account in reckoning with the 
woman. He became convinced, in those 
few moments of deliberate observation, 
that there was nothing in her person 
which could justify her reputation. On 
the whole he was glad of it. Any other 
form of attraction was more welcome 
to him than a purely physical one. 

“First of all,” she began, leaning 
forward and looking at him over her 
interlaced fingers, “I want you to tell 
me this. You will answer me faith- 
fully, 1 know. What did you think of 
my writing to you, of my persistence? 
Tell me exactly what you thought.” 

“T was surprised,” he answered. 
“How could I help it? I was surprised, 
too,” he added, “‘to find that I wanted 
very much to come.” 

“The women whom you know,” she 
said quietly—“I suppose ‘you do know 
some—would not have done such a 
thing. Some people say that I am mad. 
One may as well try to live up to one’s 
reputation; I have taken a little of the 
license of madness.” 

“It was unusual, perhaps,” he ad- 
mitted; “but who is not weary of usual 
things? I gathered from your note 
that you had something to explain. I 
was anxious to hear what that explana- 
tion could be.” 

She was silent for a moment, her eyes 
fixed upon vacancy, a faint smile at the 
corners of her lips. 

“First,” she said, “let me tell you 
this: I want to have you understand 
why I was anxious that you should 
not think worse of me than I deserved. 
I am rather a spoiled woman. I have 
grown used to having my own way; I 
wanted to know you; I have wanted to 
for some time. We have passed one 
another day after day; I knew quite 
well all the time who you were, and 
It seemed so stupid! Do you know 
once or twice I have had an insane de- 
sire to come right up to your chair and 
break in upon your meditations—hold 
out my hand and make you talk to 


me? That would have been worse than 
this, would it not? But I ‘firmly be- 
lieve that I should have done it some 
day. So you see I wrote my little note 
in self-defense.” 

“I do not know that I should have 
been so completely surprised, after all,” 
he said. “I, too, have felt something of 
what you have expressed. I have been 
interested in your comings and your 
goings. But then you knew that, or 
you would never have written to me.” 

“One sacrifices so much,” she mur- 
mured, “on the altars of the modern 
goddess. ‘We live in such a tiny com- 
pass; nothing ever happens. It is only 
psychologically that one’s emotions can 
be reached at all. Events are quite out 
of date. I am speaking from a woman’s 
point of view.” 

“You should have lived,” he said, 
smiling, “in the days of Joan of Arc.” 

“No doubt,” she answered, “I should 
have found that equally dull. What I 
was endeavoring to do was, first of all, 
to plead some justification for wanting 
to know you. For a woman there is 
nothing left but the study of personali- 
ties.” 

“Mine,” he answered, with a faint 
gleam in his eyes, “is very much at your 
service.” 

“IT am going to take you at your 
word,” she warned him. 

“You will be very much disappointed. 
I am perfectly willing to be dissected, 
but the result will be inadequate.” 

She leaned back among the cushions 
and looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Listen,” she said; “I can tell you 
something of your history, as you will 
see. I want you to fill in the blanks.” 

“Mine,” he murmured, “will be the 
greater task. My life is a record of 
blank places. The history is to come.” 

“This,” she said, “is the extent of 
my knowledge. You were the second 
son of Sir Lionel Matravers, and you 
have been an orphan since you were 
very young. You were meant to take 
holy orders, but when the time came 
you declined. At Oxford you did very 
well indeed. You established a bril- 
liant reputation as a classical scholar, 
and you became a fellow of St. John’s. 
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“It was while you were there that 
you wrote ‘Studies in Character.’ Two 
years ago, I do not know why, you 
re up your fellowship and came to 

ondon, You took up the editorship of 
a review—the Bi-Weekly, 1 think—but 
you resigned it on a matter of principle. 
You have a somewhat curious reputa- 
tion. The Scrutineer invariably aliudes 
to you as the apostle of zstheticism. 
You are reported to have fixed views as 
to the conduct of life, down even to its 
most trifling details. That sounds un- 
pleasant, but it probably isn’t altogether 
true. Don’t interrupt, please! You 
have no intimate friends, but you go 
sometimes into society. You are ap- 
parently a mixture of poet, philosopher, 
and man of fashion. I have heard you 
spoken of more than once as a disciple 
of Epicurus. You also, in the course 
of your literary work, review novels— 
unfortunately for me—and six months 
ago you were the cause of my nearly 
erying my eyes out. It was perhaps 
Silly of me to attempt, without any lit- 
trary experience, to write a modern 
Story, but my own life supplied the mo- 
tive, and at least I was faithful to what 
1 felt and knew. No one else has ever 
Said such cruel things about my work. 

“Womanlike, you see, I repay my in- 
juries by becoming interested in you. 
If you had praised my book, I dare say I 
should never have thought of you at 
all. Then there is one thing more. 
Every day you sit in the park close to 
where I stop, and—you look at me. It 
seems as though we had often spoken 
there. Shall I tell you what I have 
been vain enough to think sometimes? 

“T have watched you from a distance, 
often before you have seen me. You 
always sit in the same attitude. Your 
eyebrows are a little contracted, there is 
generally the ghost of a smile upon 
your lips. You are like an outsider 
who has come to look upon a brilliant 
show. I could fancy that you have 
clothed yourself in the personality of 
the young Roman noble whose name 
you have made so famous, and from 
another age were gazing tolerantly and 
even kindly upon the folly and the 
pageantry which have survived for two 
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thousand years. And then I have takes 
my little place in the procession, ands 
I have fancied that a subtle change has | 
stolen into your face. You have looked 
at me as gravely as ever, but no longer 
as an impersonal spectator. 

“It is as though I have seemed a }j 
person to you, and the others, mummies, 
Once the change came so swiftly that 
I smiled at you—I could not help it— 
and you looked away.” . 

“I remember it distinctly,” he intex 
rupted. “I thought the smile was for ~ 
some one behind me.” 

She shook her head. 

“It was for you. Now I have fm 
ished. Fill in the blanks, please.” 

He was content to answer her in the 
same strain. The effect of her com ~ 
plete naturalness was already upon him, 

“So far as my personal history is con- 
cerned,” he told her, “you are wonder- 
fully correct. There is nothing more 
to be said about it. I gave up my fel- 
lowship at Oxford because I have alk 
ways been convinced of the increasing 
narrowness and limitations of purely 
academic culture and scholarship. I 
was afraid of what I should become as 
an old man, of what I was already 
growing into. I wanted to have a closer 
grip upon human things, to be in more 
sympathetic relations with the great 
world of my fellow men. Can you un 
derstand me, I wonder? The influences 
of a university town are too purely 
scholarly to produce literary work of 
wide human interest. London had al 
ways fascinated me—though as yet I 
have met with many disappointments. 
As to the Bi-Weekly, it was my first 
idea to undertake no fixed literary 
work, and it was only after great pres 
sure that I took it for a time. AS 
you know, my editorship was a failure.” 

He paused for a moment or two, and 
looked steadily at her. He was anxious 
to watch the effect of what he was going 
to say. 

“You have mentioned my review of 
your novel in the Bi-Weekly. I cannot 
say that I am sorry I wrote it. I never 
attacked a book with so much pleasure, 
But I am very sorry indeed that you= 
should have written it. With your 
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gifts you could have given to the world 
something better than a mere psycho- 
logical debauch.” 

She laughed softly, but genuinely. 

“I adore sincerity,” she exclaimed, 
“and it is so many years since I was 
actually scolded. A ‘psychological de- 
bauch’ is delightful. But I cannot help 
my views, can 1? My experiences were 
made for me! I became the creature 
of circumstances. No one is morally 
responsible for his opinions.” 

“There are things,” he said, “which 
find their way into our thoughts and 
conclusions, but of which it would be 
considered flagrantly bad taste to speak, 
And there are things in the world which 
exist, which have existed from time 
immemorial, the evil legacy of countless 
generations, of which it seems to me 
to be equally bad taste to write. Art 
has a limitless choice of subjects. I 
would not have you sully your fine gifts 
by writing of anything save of the 
beautiful.” 

“This is rank hedonism,” she 
laughed. “It is a survival of your aca- 
demic days.” 

“Some day,” he answered, “we will 
talk more fully of this. It is a little 
early for us to discuss a subject upon 
which we hold such opposite views.” 

“You are afraid that we might quar- 
rel?” 

“No, not that! Only as I am some- 
thing of an idealist, and you, I suppose, 
have placed yourself among the ranks 
of the realists, we should scarcely meet 
upon a common basis. But—will you 
forgive me if I say so?—I am very sure 
that some day you will be a deserter.” 

“And why?” 

“I do not know anything of your his- 
tory,” he continued gently, “nor am I 
asking for your confidence. Only in 
your story there was a personal note, 
which seemed to me to somehow explain 
the bitterness and directness with which 
you wrote—of certain subjects. I think 
that you yourself have had trouble—or 
perhaps a dear friend has suffered, and 
her grief has become yours. There was 
a little poison in your pen, I think. 
Never mind! We shall be friends, and 
I shall watch it pass away!” 


“Friends,” she repeated with a cer- 
tain wistfulness in her tone. “But have 
you forgotten—what you came for?” 

“I do not think,” he said slowly, “that 
it is of much consequence.” 

“But it is,” she insisted. “You asked 
me distinctly where I wished to be 
driven to from the theater, and I told 
you—home! All the time I knew that 
I was going to have supper with Mr. 
Thorndyke at the Milan. Morally I 
lied to you!” 

“Why ?” he asked. 

“T cannot tell you,” she answered; 
“it was an impulse. I thought nothing 
of accepting the man’s invitation. You 
know him, I dare say. He is a million- 
aire, and it is his money which supports 
the theater. He has asked me several 
times, and, although personally I dislike 
him, he has, of course, a certain claim 
upon my acquaintance. I have made 
excuses once or twice. Last night was 
the first time I have ever been out any- 
where with him. I do not, of course, 
pretend to be in the least conventional 
—I have always permitted myself the 
utmost liberty of action. Yet—I had 
wanted so much to know you—I was 
afraid of prejudicing you. After all, 
you see, I have no explanation. It was 
just an impulse. I have hated myself 
for it; but it is done!” 

“It was,” he said, “ a trifle of no im- 
portance. We will forget it.” 

A gleam of gratitude shone in her 
dark eyes. Her head drooped a little. 
He fancied that her voice was not quite 
so steady. 

“It is good,” she said, “to hear you 
say that.” 

He looked around the room,-and back 
into her face. Some dim foreknowl- 
edge of what was to come between 
them seemed to flash before his eyes. 
It was like a sudden glimpse into that 
unseen world so close at hand, in which 
he—that Roman noble—had at any rate 
implicitly believed. There was a faint 
smile upon his face as his eyes met hers. 

“At least,” he said, “I shall be able 
to come and talk with you now at the 
railing, instead of watching you from 
my chair. For you were quite right in 
what you said just now. I have 
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watched for you every day—for many 
days.” 

“You will be able to come,” she said 
gravely, “if you care to. You mix 
so little with the men who love to talk 
scandal of a woman, that you may 
never have heard them—talk of me. 
But they do, I know! I hear all about 
it—it used to amuse me. You have the 
reputation of ultraexclusiveness. If 
you and I are known to be friends, you 
may have to risk losing it.” 

His brows were slightly contracted, 
and he had half closed his eyes—a 
habit of his when anything was said 
which offended his taste. 

“I wonder whether you would mind 
not talking like that,” he said. 

“Why not? I would not have you 
hear these things from other people. 
It is best to be truthful, is it not? To 
run no risk of any misunderstandings ?” 

“There is no fear of anything of that 
sort,” he said calmly. “I do not pre- 
tend to be a magician or a diviner, yet 
I think I know you for what you are, 
and it is sufficient. Some day 

He broke off in the middle of a sen- 
tence. The door had opened. A man 
stood upon the threshold. The servant 
announced himi—Mr. Thorndyke. 

Matravers rose at once to his feet. 
He had a habit—the outcome, doubtless, 
of his epicurean tenets—of leaving at 
once, and at any costs, society not 
wholly agreeable to him. He bowed 
coldly to the man who was already 
greeting Berenice, and who was carry- 
ing a great bunch of Parma violets. 

Mr. Thorndyke was evidently as- 
tonished at kis presence—and not agree- 
ably. 

“Have you come, Mr. Matravers,” he 
asked coldly, “to make your peace?” 

“I am not aware,” Matravers an- 
swered calmly, “of any reason why I 
should do so.” 

Mr. Thorndyke raised his eyebrows, 
and drew an afternoon paper from his 
pocket. 

“This is your writing, is it not?” he 
asked. 

Matravers glanced at the paragraph, 

“Certainly !” 
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‘Mr. Thorndyke threw the paper upon 
the table. 

“Well,” he said, “I have no doubt it 
is an excellent piece of literary work— 
a satire I suppose you -would call it— 
and I must congratulate you upon its 
complete success. I don't mind run- 
ning the theater at a financial loss, but 
I have a distinct objection to being 
made a laughingstock of. I suppose 
this paper appeared about two hours 
ago, and already I can’t move a yard 
without having to suffer the condolences 
of some sympathizing ass. I shall close 
the theater next week.” 

“That is, naturally,” Matravers said, 
“a matter of complete indifference to 
me. In the cause of art I should say 
that you will do well, unless you can 
select a play from a very different 
source. When I wrote of the perform- 
ance last night, I wrote according to 
my convictions. You,” he added, turn- 
ing to Berenice, “will at least believe 
that, I am sure!” 

“Most certainly I do,” 
him, holding out her hand. “Must you 
really go? You will come and see me 
again—very soon?” 

He bowed over her fingers, and then 
their eyes met for a moment. She was 
very pale, but she looked at him brave- 
ly. He realized suddenly that Mr. 
Thorndyke’s threat was.a serious blow 
to her. 

“I am very sorry,” he said. 
will not bear me any ill will?” 

“None!” she answered. “You may 
be sure of that!” 

She walked with him to the open 
door, outside which the servant was 
waiting to show him downstairs. 

“You will come and see me again— 
very soon?” she repeated. 

“Yes,” he answered simply, “if I may, 
I shall come again. I will come as soon 
as you care to have me!” 


she assured 


“You 


CHAPTER V. 


Matravers passed out into the street 
with a curious admixture of sensations 
in a mind usually so free from any con- 
fusion of sentiments or ideas. The few 
words which he had been compelled to 
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exchange with Thorndyke had grated 
very much against hissense of what was 
seemly. He was, on the whole, both re- 
pelled and fascinated by the incidents 
of this visit of his. Yet as he walked 
leisurely homeward through the bright, 
crowded streets, he recognized the ex- 
istence of that strange personal charm 
in Berenice of which so many people 
had written and spoken. He himself 
had become subject to it in some slight 
degree—not enough, indeed, to engross 
his mind, yet enough to prevent any 
feeling of disappointment at the result 
of his visit. 

She was not an ordinary woman— 
she was not an ordinarily clever woman. 
She did not belong to any type with 
which he was acquainted. She must 
forever occupy a place of her own in 
his thoughts and in his estimation. It 
was a place very well defined, he told 
himself, and by no means within that 
inner circle of his brain and heart 
wherein lay the few things in life sweet 
and precious to him. 

The vague excitement of the early 
morning seemed to him now, as he 
moved calmly along the crowded, fash- 
ionable thoroughfare, a thing altogether 
unreal and unnatural. He had been 
in an emotional frame of mind, he told 
himself with a quiet smile, when the 
sight of those few lines in a handwriting 
then unknown had so curiously stirred 
him. Now that he had seen and spoken 
to her, her personality would recede to 
its proper proportions, the old philo- 
sophic calm which hung around him in 
his studious life like a mantle would 
have no further disturbance. 

And then he suffered a rude shock! 
As he passed the corner of a street, 
the perfume of Neapolitan violets came 
floating out from a florist’s shop upon 
the warm, sunlit air. Every fiber of 
his being quivered with a sudden emo- 
tion! The interior of that little room 
was before him, and a woman’s eyes 
looked into his. He clenched his hands 


and walked swiftly on, with pale face 
and rigid lips, like a man oppressed 
with some acute physical pain. 

There must be nothing of this for 
It was part of a world which 


him! 


was not his world—of which he must 
never even be a temporary denizen. The 
thing passed away! With studious 
care he fixed his mind upon trifles. 
There was a crease in his silk hat, clear- 
ly visible as he glanced at his reflection 
in a plate-glass window. He turned 
into Scott’s, and waited while it was 
ironed. Then he walked homeward 
and spent the remainder of the day care- 
fully revising a bundle of proofs which 
he found on his table fresh from the 
printer. 


On the following morning he lunched 
at his club. Somehow, although he was 
in no sense of the word an unpopular 
man, it was a rare thing for any one 
to seek his company uninvited. The 
scholarly exclusiveness of his Oxford 
days had not been altogether brushed 
off in this contact with a larger and 
more spontaneous social life, and he 
figured in a wofld which would gladly 
have known more of him, as a man of 
courteous but severe reserve. 

To-day he occupied his usual round 
table set in an alcove before a tall win- 
dow. For a recluse, he always found 
a singular pleasure in watching the 
faces of the people in that broad, living 
stream, little units in the wheeling cycle 
of humanity of which he, too, felt him- 
self to be a part; but to-day his eyes 
were idle, and his sympathies ob- 
structed. 

Although a pronounced epicure in 
both food and drink, he passed a new 
and delicate entrée, and not only or- 
dered the wrong claret, but drank it 
without a grimace. The world of his 
sensations had been rudely disturbed. 
For the moment his sense of proportion 
was at fault, and before luncheon was 
over it received a further shock. 

A handsomely appointed drag rattled 
past the club on its way into Picca- 
dilly. The woman who occupied the 
front seat turned to look at the window 
as they passed, with some evident curi- 
osity, and their eyes met. Matravers 
set down the glass, which he had been 
in the act of raising to his lips, un- 
tasted. 

“Berenice and her father confessor!” 
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he heard some one remark lightly from 


the next table. “Pity some one can’t 
teach Thorndyke how to drive. He’s 
a disgrace to the four-in-hand.” 

It was Berenice! The sight of her 
in such intimate association with a man 
utterly distasteful to him was one be- 
fore which he winced and suffered. He 
was aware of a new and altogether un- 
desired experience. To rid himself of 
it with all possible speed, he finished 
his lunch abruptly, and lighting a ciga- 
rette, started back to his rooms. 

On the way he came face to face with 
Ellison, and the two men stood together 
upon the pavement for a moment or 
two. 

“T am not quite sure,” Ellison re- 
marked with a little grimace, “whether 
I want to speak to you or not! What 
on earth has kindled the destructive 
spirit in you to such an extent? Every 
one is talking of your attack upon the 
New Theater.” 

“I was sent,” Matravers answered, 
“with a free hand to write an honest 
criticism—and I did it. The work of 
that playwright may have some merit, 
but it is unclean work. It is not fit 
for the English stage.” 

“Tt is exceedingly unlikely,” Ellison 
remarked, “that the English stage will 
know him any more. No play could 
survive such an onslaught as yours. I 
hear that Thorndyke is going to close 
the theater.” 

“If it was opened,” Matravers said, 
“for the purpose of presenting such 
work as this latest production, the 
sooner it is closed the better.” 

Ellison shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is a large subject,” he said, “and 
I am not sure that we are of one mind. 
We will not discuss it. At any rate, 
I am very sorry for Berenice.” 

“I do not think,” Matravers said in 
measured tones, “that you need be sorry 
for her. Wa5th her gifts she will scarce- 
ly remain long without an engagement. 
I trust that she may secure one which 
will not involve the prostitution of her 
talent.” 

Ellison laughed shortly. He had an 
immense admiration for Matravers, but 


just at present he was a little out of 
temper with him. 

“You admit her talent, then?” he re- 
marked. “I am glad of that.” 

“I am not sure,” Matravers said, 
“that talent is the proper word to use, 
One might almost call it genius.” 

Ellison was considerably mollified., 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” he de- 
clared. “At the same time I am afraid 
her position will be rather an awkward 
one. She will lose some money by the 
closing of the theater, and I don't ex- 
actly see what London house is open for 
her just at present. These actor-mana- 
gers are all so clannish, and they have 
their own women.” 

“I am sorry,” Matravers said thought- 
fully. “At the same time I cannot be- 
lieve that she will remain very long un- 
discovered. Good afternoon. I am for- 
getting that 1 have some writing to do.” 

Matravers walked slowly back to his 
rooms, filled with a new and fascinat- 
ing idea which Ellison’s words had 
suddenly suggested to him. If it was 
true that his pen had done her this 
ill turn, did he not owe her some repara- 
tion? It would be a very pleasant way 
to pay his debt and a very simple one, 
By the time he had reached his des- 
tination the idea had taken definite hold 
of him. 

For several hours he worked at the 
revision of a certain manuscript, polish- 
ing and remodeling with infinite cafe 
and pains. Not even content with the 
correct and tasteful arrangement of his 
sentences, he read them over to him- 
self aloud, lest by any chance there 
should have crept into them some trick 
of alliteration, or juxtaposition of words 
not entirely musical. In his work he 
gained, or seemed to gain, a complete 
absorption. The cloudy disquiet of the 
last few hours appeared to have passed 
away—to have been. indeed, only a 
fugitive and transitory thing 

At half past four his servant brought 
in a small tea equipage—a silver tray, 
with an old blue Worcester teapot and 
cup, and a quaintly cut glass cream 
jug. He made his tea, and drank it 
with his pen still in his hand. He had 
scarcely turned back to his work, be- 
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fore the same servant reéntered carry- 
ing a frock coat, an immaculately 
brushed silk hat, and a fresh bunch of 
Neapolitan violets. For a moment Ma- 
travers hesitated; then he laid down his 
pen, changed his coat, and once more 
passed out into the streets, more bril- 
liant than ever now with the afternoon 
sunshine. He joined the throng of 
people leisurely making their way to- 
ward the park. 


CHAPTER VI. 

For nearly half an hour he sat in 
his usual place under the trees, watch- 
ing with indifferent eyes the constant 
stream of carriages passing along the 
drive. It seemed to him only a few 
hours since he had sat there before, al- 
most in the same spot, a solitary figure 
in the cold, gray twilight, yet watch- 
ing then, even as he was watching 
now, for that small victoria with its 
single occupant whose soft, dark eyes 
had met his so often with a frank cu- 
riosity which she had never troubled to 
conceal. 

Something of that same perturbation 
of spirit which had driven him then out 
into the dawn-lit streets was upon him 
once more, only with a very real and 
tangible difference. The gray half 
lights, the ghostly shadows, and the 
faint wind sounding in the treetops 
like the rising and falling of a mid- 
night sea upon some lonely shore, had 
given to his early morning dreams 
an indefiniteness which they could 
scarcely hope to possess now. He him- 
self was a living unit of this gay and 
brilliant world, whose conversation and 
light laughter filled the sunlit air around 
him, whose skirts were brushing 
against his knees, and whose jargon 
fell upon his ears with a familiar and 
a kindly sound. There was no pos- 
sibility here for such a wave of pas- 
sion—he could call it nothing else— 
as had swept through him when he had 
first read that brief message from the 
woman who had already become some- 
thing of a disturbing element in his 
seemly life. 

Yet under a calm exterior he was 
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conscious of a distinct tremor of ex- 
citement when her carriage drew up 
within a few feet of him, and obeying 
her mute but smiling command, he rose 
and offered his hand as she stepped out 
onto the path. 

“This,” she remarked, resting her 
daintily gloved fingers for a moment 
in his, “is the beginning of a new order 
of things. Do you realize that only 
the day before yesterday we passed one 
another here with a polite stare?” 

“I remember it,” he answered, “per- 
fectly. Long may the new order last!” 

“But it is not going to last long— 
with me at any rate,” she said, laugh- 
ing. “Don’t you know that I am al- 
most ruined? Mr. Thorndyke is going 
to close the theater. He says that we 
have been losing money every week. 
1 shall have to sell my horses, and go 
and live in the suburbs.” 

“T hope,” he said fervently, “that 
you will not find it so bad as that.” 

“Of course,” she remarked, “you 
know that yours is the hand which has 
given us our death blow. I have just 
read your notice. It is a brilliant piece 
of satirical writing, of course, but need 
you have been quite so severe? . Don't 
you regret your handiwork a little?” 

“T cannot,” he answered deliberately. 
“On the contrary, I feel that I have 
done you a service. If you do not 
agree with me to-day, the time will cer- 
tainly come when you will do so. You 
have a gift which delighted me; you are 
really an actress; you are one of very 
few.” 

“That is a kind speech,” she an- 
swered; “but even if there is truth in 
it, I am as yet quite unrecognized. 
There is no other theater open to me. 
You and I look upon a certain style of 
play from a different point of view; 
but, even if you are right, the part of 
Herdrine suited me. I was beginning 
to get some excellent notices. If we 
could have kept the thing going for 
only a few weeks longer, | think that 
I might have established some sort of 
a reputation.” 

He sighed. 

“A reputation, perhaps,” he ad- 
mitted ; “but not of the best order. You 
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do not wish to be known only as the 
portrayer of unnatural passions, the in- 
terpreter of diseased desires. It would 
be an ephemeral reputation. It might 
lead you into many strange byways, 
but it would never help you to rise. 
Art is above all things catholic. You 
may be a perfect Herdrine; but Her- 
drine herself is but a night weed—a 
thing of no account. Even you cannot 
make her natural. She is the puppet 
of a man’s fantasy. She is never a 
woman.” 

“I suppose,” she said sorrowfully, 
“that your judgment is the true one, 
yet—— But we will talk of something 
else. How strange to be walking here 
with you!” 

Berenice was always a much-ob- 
served woman, but to-day she seemed 
to attract more even than ordinary at- 
tention. Her personality, her toilet, 
which was superb, and her companion, 
were all alike interesting to the slowly 
moving throng of men and women 
among whom they were threading their 
way. 
The attitude of her sex toward Ber- 
enice was in a certain sense a para- 
dox: She was distinctly the most tal- 
ented and the most original of all the 
“petticoat apostles,” as the very man 
who was now walking by her side had 
scornfully described the little band of 
women writers who were accused of 
trying to launch upon society a new 
type of their own sex. Her last novel 
was flooding all the bookstalls; and if 
not of the day, was certainly the book 
of the hour. She herself, known. be- 
fore only as a brilliant journalist 
writing under a curious pseudonym, had 
suddenly become one of the most 
marked figures in London life. 

Yet she had not gone so far as other 
writers who had dealt with the same 
subject. Marriage, she had dared to 
write, had become the whitewashing of 
the impure, the sanctifying of the vi- 
cious. But she had not added the al- 
most natural corollary—therefore let 
there be no marriage. On the con- 
trary, marriage in the ideal she had 
written of as the most wonderful and 
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the most beautiful thing in life—only 
marriage in the ideal did not exist. 
She had never posed as a woman with 
a mission. She formulated nowhere 
any scheme for the reorganization of 
those social conditions whose bases she 
had very eloquently and very trench- 
antly held to be rotten and impure. 
She had written as a prophet of woe. 
She had preached only destruction, 
and from the first she had left her 
readers curious as to what sexual sys- 
tem could possibly replace the old. 
The thing which happened was in- 
evitable. The amazing demand for her 
book was exactly in inverse propor- 
tion to its popularity among her sex. 
The crusade against men was well. 


Admittedly they were a bad lot, and . 


needed to be told of it. A little self- 
assertion on behalf of his superior was 
a thing to be encouraged and ap- 
plauded. But a crusade against mar- 
riage! Berenice must be a most aban- 
doned, as well as a most immoral, 
woman. No one who even hinted at 
the doctrine of love without marriage 
could be altogether respectable. 

Not that Berenice had ever done that. 
Still, she had written of marriage—the 
usual run of marriages—from a 
woman’s point of view, as a very hate- 
ful thing. 

What did she require, then, of her 
sex? To live and die old maids, while 
men became regenerated? It was too 
absurd. 

There were a good many curious 
things said, and it was certainly true 
that since she had gone upon the stage 
her toilet and equipage were unri- 
valed. Berenice looked into the eyes 
of the women whom she met day by 
day, and she read their verdict. But 
if she suffered, she said nothing. 

They passed out from the glancing 
shadows of the trees toward the Picca- 
dilly entrance. Here they paused for 
a moment and stood together looking 
down the drive. The sunlight seemed 
to touch with quivering fire the bril- 
liant phantasmagoria. Berenice was 
serious. Her dark eyes swept down 


the broad path and her under lip quiv- 
ered. 
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“It is this,” she exclaimed, with a 
slight forward movement of her para- 
sol, “which makes me long for an earth- 
quake. Can one do anything for women 
like that? They are not the creations 
of a God; they are the parasitical im- 
ages of type. Only it is a very small 
type and a very large reproduction. 
Why do I say these things to you, I 
wonder? You are against me, too. 
But then you are not a woman.” 

“IT am not against you in your de- 
testation of type,” he answered. “The 
whole world of our sex as well as yours 
is full of worn-out and effete reproduc- 
tions of an unworthy model. It is this 
intolerable sameness. which suffocates 
all thought. One meets it everywhere; 
the deep melancholy of our days is its 
fruit. But the children of this genera- 
tion will never feel it. The taste of 
life between their teeth will be like 
neither ashes nor green figs. They are 
numbed.” 

She flashed a look almost of anger 
upon him, 

“Yet you have ranged yourself upon 
their side. When my story first ap- 
peared, its fate hung for days in the 
balance. Women had. not made up 
their minds how to take it. It came 
into your hands for review. Well! You 
did not spare it, did you? It was you 
who turned the scale. Your denuncia- 
tion became the keynote of popular 
opinion concerning me. The women for 
whose sake I had written it, that they 
might at least strike one blow for free- 
dom, took it with a virtuous shudder 
from the hands of their daughters. I 
was pronounced unwiolesome and de- 
praved; even my personal character 
‘was torn into shreds. How odd it all 
seems,” she added, with a light, mirth- 
less laugh. “It was you who put into 
their hands the weapon with which to 
scourge me. Their trim, self-satisfied 
little sentences of condemnation are 
emasculated versions of your judgment. 
It is you whom I have to thank for the 
closing of the theater and the failure 
of ‘Herdrine’—you who are responsible 
for the fact that the women look at 
me with insolence. How strange it 
must seem to them to see us together 
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—the wolf and the lamb. Well, never 
mind! Take me somewhere and give 
me some tea; you owe me that, at 
any rate.” 

They turned and left the park. For 
a few minutes conversation was im- 
possible, tut as soon as they had 
emerged from the crowd he answered 
her. 

“If I have ever helped any one to — 
believe ill of you,” he said slowly, “I 
am only too happy that they should 
have the opportunity of seeing us to- 
gether. You are rather severe on me. 
I thought then, as I think now, that 
it is—to put it mildly—impolitic to enter 
upon a passionate denunciation of such 
an institution as marriage when any 
substitute for it must necessarily be an- 
other step upon the downward grade. 
The decadence of self-respect among 
young men, any contrast. between their 
lives and the lives of the women who 
are brought up to be their wives, is too 
terribly painful a subject for us to dis- 
cuss here. Forgive me if I think now, 
as I have always thought, that it is not 
a fitting subject for a novelist—cer- 
tainly not for a woman. I may be 
prejudiced; yet it was my duty to write 
as I thought. You must not forget that. 
So far as your story went, I had noth- 
ing but praise for it. There were many 
chapters which only an artist could have 
written.” 

She raised her eyebrows. They had 
turned into Bond Street now, and were 
close to their destination. 

“You men of letters are so odd,” she 
exclaimed. “What is art but truth? 
And if my book be not true, how can 
it know anything of art? But never 
mind. We are talking shop, and I am 
a little tired of taking life seriously. 
Here we are. Order me some tea, 
please, and a chocolate éclair.” 

He followed her to a tiny round 
table, and sat down by her side upon 
the cushioned seat. As he gave his 
order and looked around the little 
room, he smiled gravely to himself. It 
was the first time in his life—at any 
rate since his boyhood—that he had 
taken a woman into a public room. De- 
cidedly it was a new era for him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


An incident, which Matravers had 
found once or twice uppermost in his 
mind during the last few days, was re- 
called to him with sudden vividness as 
he took his seat in an ill-lit, shabbily 
upholstered box in the second tier of 
the New Theater. He seemed almost 
_to hear again the echoes of that de- 
spairing cry which had rung out so 
plaintively across the desert of empty 
benches from somewhere among the 
shadows of the auditorium. Several 
times during the performance he had 
glanced up in the same direction; once 
he had almost fancied he could see a 
solitary, bent figure sitting rigid in the 
first row of the amphitheater. 

No man was possessed of a smaller 
share of curiosity in the ordinary sense 
of the word than Matravers; but the 
thought that this might be the same 
man, come again to witness a play which 
had appealed to him before with such 
peculiar potency, interested him curi- 
ously. 

At the close of the second act he 
left his seat, and, after several times 
losing his way, found himself in the 
little narrow space behind the amphi- 
theater. Leaning over the partition, 
and looking downward, he had a good 
view of the man who sat there quite 
alone, his head resting upon his hand, 
his eyes fixed steadily upon a soiled 
and crumpled program, which was 
spread out carefully before him. Ma- 
travers wondered whether there was 
not in the clumsy figure and awkward 
pose something vaguely familiar to him. 

An attendant of the place standing 
by his side addressed him respectfully. 

“Not much of a house for the last 
night, sir,” he remarked. 

Matravers agreed, and moved his 
head downward toward the solitary fig- 
ure. 

“There is one man, at least,” he said, 
“who finds the play interesting.” 

The attendant smiled. 

“IT am afraid that the geritleman is 
a little bit ‘hoff,’ sir. He seems half 
silly to talk to. He’s a queer sort, any- 
way. Comes here every blessed night, 
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and in the same place. Never misses. 
Once he came sixpence short, and there 
was a rare fuss. They wouldn’t let 
him in, and he wouldn’t go away. I 
lent it to him at last.” 

“Did he pay you back?” Matravers 
asked. 

“The very next night; never had to 
ask him, either. There goes the bell, 
sir. Curtain up in two minutes.” 

The subject of their conversation 
had not once turned his head or moved 
toward them. Matravers, conscious 
that he was likely to do so, returned 
to his seat just as the curtain rose 
upon the last act. The play, grim, 
pessimistic, yet lifted every now and 
then to a higher level by strange flashes 
of genius on the part of the woman, 
dragged wearily along to an end. The 
echoes of her last speech died away; 
she looked at him across the footlights, 
her dark eyes soft with many regrets, 
which, consciously or not, spoke to him 
also of reproach. The curtain de- 
scended, and her hands fell to her side. 
It was the end, and it was failure. 

Matravers, making his way more hur- 
riedly than usual from the house, hoped 
to gain another glimpse of the man 
who had remained the solitary tenant 
of the round of empty seats. But he 
was too late. The man and the audi- 
ence had melted away in a thin little 
stream. Matravers stood on the curb- 
stone, hesitating. He had not meant to 
go behind to-night. He had a feeling 
that she must be regarding him at that 
moment as the executioner of her am- 
bitions, Besides, she was going on to 
a reception; she would only be in a 
hurry. 

Nevertheless, he made his way round 
to the stage door. He would at least 


have a glimpse of her. But as he 
turned the corner, she was already 
stepping into her carriage. He paused, 


and simultaneously with her disappear- 
ance he realized that he was not the 
only one who had found his way to 
the narrow street to see the last of 
Berenice. 

A man was standing upon the op- 
posite pavement a little way from the 
carriage, yet at such an angle that a 

















faint, yellow light shone upon what 
was visible of his pale face. He had 
watched her come out, and was gaz- 
ing now fixedly at the window of her 
brougham. 

Matravers knew in a moment that 
this was the man whom he had seen 
sitting alone in the amphitheater; and 
almost without any definite idea as to 
his purpose, he crossed the street to- 
ward him. The man, hearing his foot- 
step, looked up with a sudden start; 
then, without a second’s hesitation, he 
turned and hurried off. Matravers still 
followed him. The man heard his foot- 
steps, and turned round; then, with a 
little moan, he started running, his 
shoulders bent, his head forward. Ma- 
travers halted at once. The man 
plunged into the shadows, and was 
lost among the stream of people pour- 
ing forth from the door a the Strand 
theaters. 

At her door an hour later Berenice 
saw the outline of a figure now become 
very familiar to her, and Matravers, 
who had been leaving a box of roses, 
whose creamy pink-and-white _ blos- 
soms, mingled together in a neighboring 
flower shop, had pleased his fancy, 
heard his name called softly across the 
pavement. He turned, and saw Bere- 
nice stepping from her carriage. With 
an old-fashioned courtesy, which always 
sat well upon him, he offered her his 
arm. 

“I thought that you were to be late,” 
he said, looking down at her with a 
shade of anxiety in his clear, grave 
face. “Was not this Lady Truton’s 
night ?” 

She nodded. 


“Yes; don’t talk to me—just yet. I 
am upset! Come in and sit with me.” 
He hesitated. With a _ scrupulous 


delicacy, which sometimes almost irri- 
tated her, he had invariably refrained 
from paying her visits so late as this. 
But to-night was different. Her fingers 
were clasping his arm—and she was 
in trouble. He suffered himself to be 
led up the stairs into her little room. 

“Some coffee for two,” she told her 
woman. “You can go to bed then. I 
shall not want you again.” 


Berenice 
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She threw herself into an empty 
chair, and loosened the silk ribbons of 
her opera cloak. 

“Do you mind opening the window ?” 
she asked. “It is stifling in here. I can 
scarcely breathe.” 

He threw it wide open, and wheeled 
her chair up to it. The glare from the 
West End lit up the dark sky. The si- 
lence of the little room and the empty 
street. below seemed deepened by that 
faint, far-away roar from the pande- 
monium of pleasure. A light from the 
opposite side of the way—or was it 
the rising moon behind the dark houses? 
—gleamed upon her white throat and 
in her soft, dim eyes. She lay quite 
still, looking into vacancy. Her hand 
hung over the side of the chair near- 
est to him. Half consciously he took 
it up and stroked it soothingly. The 
tears gushed from her eyes. At his 
kindly touch her overwrought feelings 
gave way. Her fingers closed spas- 
modically upon his. 

He said nothing. The time had 
passed when words were necessary be- 
tween them. They were near enough 
to one another now to understand the 
value of silence. But those few mo- 
ments seemed to him forever like a 
landmark in his life. A new relation 
was born between them in the passion- 
ate intensity of that deep quietness. 

He watched her bosom cease to 
heave, and the dimness pass from her 
eyes. Then he took up the box which 
he had been carrying, and emptied the 
pink-and-white blossoms into her lap. 
She stooped down and buried her face 
in them. Their faint, delicate perfume 
seemed to fill the room. 

“You are very good,” she said 
abruptly. “Thank God that there is 
some one who is good to me.” 

The coffee was in the room, and 
Berenice threw off. her cloak and 
brought it to him. A fit of restless- 
ness seemed to have followed upon 
her moment of weakness. She began 
walking with quick, uneven steps up 
and down the room. 

Matravers forgot to drink his coffee. 
He was watching her with a curious 
sense of emotional excitement. The 
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little chamber was full of half lights 
and shadows, and there seemed to him 
something almost unearthly about this 
woman with her soft, gray gown and 
marble face. He was stirred by her 
presence in a new way. The rustle 
of her silken skirts as she swept in and 
out of the dim light, the delicate white- 
ness of her arms and throat, the flash- 
ing of a single diamond in her dark, 
coiled hair—these seemed trivial things 
enough, yet they were yielding him a 
new and mysterious pleasure. 

For the first time his sense of her 
beauty was fully aroused. Every now 
and then he caught faint glimpses of 
her face. It was like the face of a 
new woman to him. There was some 
tender and wonderful change there, 
which he could not understand, and yet 
which seemed to strike some responsive 
chord in his own emotions. 

Instinctively he felt that she was 
passing into a new phase of life. Sure- 
ly, he, too, was walking hand and hand 
with her through the shadows. The 
touch of her interlaced fingers had 
burned his flesh. 

Presently she came and sat down be- 
side him. 

“Forgive me,” she murmured. “It 
does me so much good to have you 
here. I am very foolish.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

She frowned very slightly, and looked 
away at a star. 

“It is nothing. It is beginning to 
seem less than nothing. I have writ- 
ten a book for women, for the sake 
of women, because my heart ached for 
their sufferings, and because I, too, have 
felt the fire. I wonder whether it was 
really an evil book,” she added, still 
looking away from him at that single 
star in the dark sky. “People say so. 
The newspapers say so. Yet it was a 
true book. I wrote it from my soul; 
I wrote it with my own blood. I have 
not been a good woman, but I have been 
a pure woman. When I wrote it, I 
was lonely; I have always been lonely. 
But I thought, now I shall know what 
it is like to have friends. Many women 
¢ will understand that I have suffered in 
doing this thing for their sakes, for 


it is my own life which I lay bare, 
my own life, my own sufferings, my 
own agony. I thought, they will come 
to me and they wiil thank me for it. 
I shall have sympathy and I shall have 
friends. 

“And now my book is written, and 
I am wiser. I know now that woman 
does not want her freedom. Though 
they drag her down into hell, the chains 
of her slavery have grown around her 
heart and have become precious to her. 
Tell me, are those pure women who 
willingly give their souls and their 
bodies in marriage to men who have 
sinned and who will sin again? They 
do it without disguise, without shame, 
for position, or for freedom, or for 
money. Yet there are other women 
from whose touch they snatch away 
the hem of their skirts in horror. Oh, 
it is terrible. There can be no corrup- 
tion worse than this in hell.” 

“Yours has been the common disap- 
pointment of all reformers,” he said 
gravely. “Gratitude is the rarest trib- 
ute the world ever offers to those who 
have labored to cleanse it. When you 
are a little older you will have learned 
your lesson. But it is always very hard 
to learn. Tell me about to-night.” 

She raised her head a little. A faint 
spot of color stained her cheek. 

“There was one woman who praised 
me, who came to see me, and sent me 
cards to go to her house. To-night I 
went. Foolishly I had hoped a good 
deal from it. I did not like Lady Tru- 
ton herself, but I hoped that I should 
meet other women there who would 
be different. It was a new experience 
to me to be going among my own 
sex. I was like a child going to her 
first party. I was quite excited, almost 
nervous. I had a little dream; there 
would be some women there—one 
would be enough—with whom I might 
be friends, and it would make life very 
different to me to have even one woman 
friend. But they were all horrid. They 
were vulgar, and one woman—she took 
me on one side and praised my book. 
She agreed, she said, with every word 
in it. She had found out that her hus- 
band was unfaithful to her, and she 
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was repaying him in his own coin. She 
dared to assume that I—I should ap- 
prove of her conduct; she asked me to 
go and see her. It was hideous.” 

Matravers laid his hand upon hers, 
and leaned forward in his chair. 

“Lady Truton’s was the very worst 
house you could have gone to,” he said 
gently. “You must not be too dis- 
couraged all at once. The women of 
her set, thank God, are not in the least 
typical Englishwomen. They are fast 
and silly—a few, I am afraid, worse. 
They make use of the free discussions 
in these days of the relations between 
our sexes, to excuse grotesque extrava- 
gance in dress and habits which society 
ought never to pardon. Do not let their 
judgments or their misinterpretations 
trouble you. You are as far above 
them, Berenice, as that little star is 
from us.” 

“I do not pretend to be anything but 
a woman,” she said, bending her head, 
“and to stand alone always is very 
hard,” 

“Tt is very hard for a man. It must 
be very much harder for a woman. 
But, Berenice, you would not call your- 
self absolutely friendless.” 

She raised her head for a moment. 
Her dark eyes were wonderfully soft. 

“Who is there that cares?” she mur- 
mured, 

He touched the tips of her fingers. 
Her soft, warm hand yielded itself read- 
ily, and slid into his. 

“Do I count for no one?” he whis- 
pered. 

There was a silence in the little room. 
The yellow glare had faded from the 
sky, and a night wind was blowing 
softly in. A clock in the distance 
struck one. Together they sat and 
gazed upon the darkness. 

Looking more than once into her 
pale face, Matravers realized again that 
wonderful change. His own emotions 
were curiously disturbed. He, himself, 


so remarkable through all his life for a 
changeless serenity of purpose, and a 
fixed, masterly control over his whole 
environment, felt himself suddenly like 
a rudderless ship at the mercy of a 
great, unknown sea. 


A sense of drift- 
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ing was upon him. They were both 
drifting. Surely this little room, with 
its dim light and shadows and its faint 
odor of roses, had become a _ hotbed 
of tragedy. He had imagined that 
death itself was something like this— 
a dissolution of all fixed purposes. And 
with it all, this remnant of life, if it 
were but a remnant, seemed suddenly 
to be flowing through his veins with 
all the rich, surpassing sweetness of 
some exquisite symphony. 

“You count for a great deal,” she 
said softly. “If you had not come to 
me, I think that I must have died. If 
I were to lose you, I think that I should 
die.” 

She threw herself back in her chair 
with a gesture of complete abandon- 
ment. Her arms hung loosely down 
over its sides. The moonlight, which 
had been gradually gathering strength, 
shone softly upon her pale face and on 
the soft, lustrous pearls at her throat. 
Her dark, wet eyes seemed touched with 
smoldering fire. She looked at him. 
He sprang to his feet and walked rest- 
lessly up and down the room. His 
forehead was hot and dry, and his hands 
were trembling. 

“There is not any reason,” he said, 
halting suddenly in front of her, “why 
we should lose one another. I was com- 
ing to-morrow morning to make a 
proposition to you. If you accept it, 
we shall be forced to see a great deal 
of one another.” 

“Ves ass 

“You perhaps did not know that I 
had my ambitions as a dramatic au- 
thor. Yet my first serious work after 
I left Oxford was a play. I have never 
done anything with it until yesterday.” 

“You have really written a play,” 
she murmured, “and you never told 
me.” 

“At least I am telling you now,” he 
reminded her. “I am telling you be- 
fore any one, because I want your 
help.” 

“You want what?” 

“I want you to help me by taking 
the part of my heroine. I read it yes- 
terday by appointment to Fergusson. 
He accepted it at once on the most lib- 
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eral terms. I told him there was one 
condition—that the part of my heroine 
must be offered to you, if you would 
accept it. There was a little difficulty, 
as, of course, Miss Robinson is a fig- 
ure at the Pall Mall. However, Fer- 
gusson saw you last night from the 
back of the dress circle, and this morn- 
ing he has agreed. It only remains for 
you to read—or allow me to read to 
you—the play.” 

“Do you mean to say that you are 
offering me the principal part in a play 
of yours—-at the Pall Mall—with Fer- 
gusson ?” 

“Well, I think that is about what it 
comes to,” he assented. 

She rose to her feet and took his 
hands in hers. 

“You are too good—much too good 
to me,” she said softly. “I dare not 
take it; I am not strong enough.” 

“Tt will be you, or no one,” he said 
decidedly. “But first I am going to 
read you the play. If I may, I shall 
bring it to you to-morrow.” 

“I want to ask you something,” she 
said abruptly. “You must answer me 
faithfully. You are doing this, you are 
making me this offer, because you think 
that you owe me something. It is a 
sort of reparation for your attack upon 
‘Herdrine.’ I want to know if it is 
that.” 

“T can assure you,” he said earnestly, 
“that I am not nearly so conscientious. 
I wrote the play solely as a literary 
work. I had no thought of having it 
produced, of offering it to anybody. 
Then I saw you at the New Theater; I 
think that you inspired me with a sort 
of dramatic excitement. I went home 
and read my play. Bathilde seemed to 
me then to speak with your tongue, to 
look at me with your eyes, to be clothed 
from her soul outward with your per- 
sonality. In the morning I wrote to 
Fergusson.” 

“I want to believe you,” she said 
softly; “but it seems so strange. I am 
no actress like Adelaide Robinson; I 
am afraid that, if I accept your offer, 
I may hurt the play. She is popular, 
and I am unknown.” 

“She has talent,” he said, “and ex- 
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perience; you have genius, which is 
far above either. I am not leaving you 
any choice at all. To-morrow I shall 
bring the play.” 

“You may at least do that,” she an- 
swered. “It will be a pleasure to hear 
it read. Come to luncheon, and we will 
have a long afternoon.” 

Matravers took his leave with a sense 
of relief. Their farewell had been cor- 
dial enough, but unemotional. Yet even 
he, ignorant of women and their ways 
as he was, was conscious that they had 
entered together upon a new phase of 
their knowledge of each other. The 
touch of their fingers, the few conven- 
tional words which passed between 
them, as she leaned over the staircase 
watching him descend, seemed to him 
to savor somehow of mockery. 

He passed out from her presence into 
the cool, soft night, dazed, not a little 
bewildered at this new, strong sense of 
living, which had set his pulses beating 
to music and sent his blood rushing 
through his body with a new sweet- 
ness. 

Yet with it all he was distressed and 
unhappy. He was confronted with the 
one great influence of life against which 
he had deliberately set his face. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Matravers began to find himself, for 
the first time in his life, seriously at- 
tracted by a woman. He realized it in 
some measure as he walked homeward 
in the early morning, after this last 
interview with Berenice; he knew it for 
an absolute fact on the following eve- 
ning as he walked through the crowded 
streets back to his rooms with the manu- 
script of the play which he had been 
reading to her in his pocket. He felt 
himself moving in what was to some 
extent an unreal atmosphere. His 
senses were tingling with the excite- 
ment of the last few hours—for the first 
time he knew the full fascination of a 
woman’s intellectual sympathy. 

He had gone to his task wholly de- 
void of any pleasurable anticipation. 
It spoke much for the woman’s tact 
that before he had read half a dozen 
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pages he was not only completely at his 
ease, but was experiencing a new and 
very pleasurable sensation. The mem- 
ory of it was with him now; he had 
no mind to disturb it by any vague 
alarm as to the future of their relation- 
ship. 

In Piccadilly he met Fergusson, who 
turned and walked with him. 

“I have been to your rooms, Matra- 
vers,” the actor said. “I want to know 
whether you have arranged with your 
friend ?” 

“T have just left her,” Matravers re- 
plied. “She appears to like the play, 
and has consented to play Bathilde.” 

The actor smiled. Was Matravers 
really so simple, or did he imagine that 
an actress whose name was as yet un- 
known would hesitate to play with him 
at the Pall Mall Theater? Yet he him- 
self had been hoping that there might 
be some difficulty. He had a Bathilde 
of his own who would take a great deal 
of pacifying. The thing was settled 
now, however. 

“I should like,” he said, “to make 
her acquaintance at once.” 

“I have thought of that,” Matravers 
said. “Will you lunch with me at my 
rooms on Sunday and meet her? That 
is, of course, if she is able to come.” 

“T shall be delighted,” Fergusson an- 
swered. “About two, I suppose?” 

Matravers assented, and the two men 
parted. The actor, with a little shrug 
of his shoulders and the air of a man 
who has an unpleasant task before him, 
turned southward to interview the lady 
who certainly had the first claim to 
play Bathilde. 

He found her at home and anxiously 
expecting him. 

“If you had not come to-day,” she 
remarked, “I should have sent for you. 
I want you to contradict that rub- 
bish.” 

She threw the theatrical paper across 
at him, and watched him, while he read 
the paragraph to which she had pointed. 
He laid the paper down. 

“T cannot altogether contradict it,” he 
said. “There is some truth in what the 
man writes.” 








The lady was getting angry. She 
came over to Fergusson and stood by 
his side. 

“You mean to tell me,” she ex- 
claimed, “that you have accepted a play 
for immediate production which I have 
not even seen, and in which the prin- 
cipal part is to be given to one of those 
crackpots down at the New Theater— 
an amateur, an outsider—a woman no 
one ever heard of before?” 

“You can’t exactly say that,” he in- 
terposed calmly. “I see you have her 
novel on your table there, and she is 
a woman who has been talked about a- 
good deal lately. But the facts of the 
case are these: Matravers brought me 
a play a few days ago which almost 
took my breath away. It is by far the 
best thing of the sort I ever read. It 
is bound to be a great success. I can’t 
tell you any more now—you shall read 
it yourself in a day or two. He was 
very easy to deal with as to terms, but 
he made one condition; that a certain 
part in it—the principal one, I admit— 
should be offered to this woman. 
tried all I could to talk him out of it, 
but absolutely without effect. I was 
forced to consent. There is not a mana- 
ger in London who would not jump 
at the play on any conditions. You 
know our position. ‘Her Majesty’ is a 
failure, and I haven’t a single decent 
thing to put on. I simply dared not 
let such a chance as this go by.” 

“T never heard anything so ridiculous 
in my life,” the lady exclaimed. “No, 
I’m not blaming you, Reggie. I don’t 
suppose you could have done anything 
else. But this woman—what a nerve 
she must have to imagine that she can 
do it. I see her horrid, Norwegian 
play has come to utter grief at the New 
Theater.” 

“She is a clever woman,” Fergus- 
son remarked. “One can only hope for 
the best.” 

She flashed a quiet glance at him. 

“You know her, then—you have been 
to see her?” 

“Not yet,” Fergusson answered. “I 
am going to meet her to-morrow. Ma- 
travers has asked me to lunch.” 
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“Tell me about Matravers,” she said. 
“I am afraid I do not know much. 
He is a very distinguished literary man, 
but his work has generally been critical 
or philosophical—every one will be sur- 
prised to hear that he has written a 
play. You will find that there will be 
quite a stir about it. The reason why 
we have no plays nowadays, which can 
possibly be classed as literature, is be- 
cause the wrong class of man is writ- 
ing for the stage. Smith and Francis 
and all these men have fine dramatic 
instincts, but they are not scholars. 
Their dialogue is mostly beneath con- 
tempt; there is a dash of convention- 
ality in their best work. Now, Ma- 
travers is a writer of an altogether dif- 
ferent type.” 

“Thanks,” she interrupted, “but I 
don’t want a homily. I am only curious 
about the man himself.” 

Fergusson pulled himself up, a little 
annoyed. He had begun to talk about 
a subject of peculiar interest to him. 

“Oh, the man himself is rather an 
interesting personality,” he declared. 
“He is a recluse, a dilettante, and a very 
brilliant man of letters.” 

“I want to know,” the lady said im- 
patiently, “whether he is married.” 

“Married! Certainly not,” Fergus- 
son assured her. 

“Very well, then, I am going there 
to luncheon with you to-morrow.” 

Fergusson looked blank. 

“But, my dear girl,” he protested, 
“how on earth - 

“Don’t be foolish, Reggie,” she said 
calmly. “It is perfectly natural for 
me to go.. I have been your principal 
actress for several seasons. I suppose, 
if there is a second woman’s part in 
the piece, it will be mine, if I choose 
to take it. You must write and ask 
Matravers for permission to bring me. 
You can mention my desire to meet the 
new actress if you like.” 

Fergusson took up his hat. 

“Matravers is not the sort of man 
one feels like taking a liberty with,” he 
said. “But I'll try him.” 

“You can let me know to-night at the 
theater,” she directed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Nothing short of a miracle could have 
made Matravers’ luncheon party a com- 
plete success; yet, so far as Berenice 
was concerned, it could scarcely be 
looked upon in any other light. Her 
demeanor toward Adelaide Robinson 
and Fergusson was such as to give ab- 
solutely no opportdnity for anything 
disagreeable. She frankly admitted 
both her inexperience and her igno- 
tance. Yet, before they left, both Fer- 
gusson and his companion began to 
understand Matravers’ confidence in 
her. There was something almost mag- 
netically attractive about her personal- 


The luncheon was very much what 
one who knew him would have expected 
from Matravers—simple, yet served 
with exceeding elegance. The fruit, the 
flowers, and the wine had been his own 
care; and the table had very much the 
appearance of having been bodily trans- 
ported from the palace of a noble of 
some southern land. 

After the meal was over, they sat out 
upon the shaded balcony and sipped 
their coffee and liqueurs—Fergusson 
and Berenice wrapped in the discussion 
of many details of the work which lay 
before them, while Matravers, with an 
effort which he carefully concealed, 
talked continually with Adelaide Rob- 
inson. 

“Ts it true,” she asked him, “that you 
did not intend your play for the stage 
—that you wrote it from a literary 
point of view only?” 

“In a sense, that is quite true,” he 
admitted. “I wrote it without any def- 
inite idea of offering it to any London 
manager. My doing so was really only 
an impulse.” 

“If Mr. Fergusson is right—and he is 
a pretty good judge—you won’t regret 
having done so,” she remarked. “He 
thinks it is going to have a big run.” 

“He may be right,” Matravers an- 
swered. “For all our sakes, I hope so.” 

“It will be a magnificent opportunity 
for your friend.” 

Matravers looked over toward Bere- 
nice. She was talking eagerly to Fer- 
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gusson, whose dark, handsome head 
was very close to hers, and in whose 
eyes was already evident his growing 
admiration, Matravers was suddenly 
conscious of an odd sense of disturb- 
ance. He was grateful to Adelaide 
Robinson for her intervention. She had 
risen to her feet, and glanced down- 
ward at the little brougham drawn up 
below. 

“I am so sorry to go,” she said; “but 
I positively must make some calls this 
afternoon.” 

Fergusson rose also, with obvious re- 
gret, and they left together. 

“Don’t forget,” he called back from 
the door; “we read our parts to-mor- 
row, and rehearsals begin on Thurs- 
day.” 

“I have it all down,” Berenice an- 
swered. “I will do my best to be ready 
for Thursday.” 

Berenice remained standing, looking 
thoughtfully after the brougham, which 
was being driven down Piccadilly. 

Matravers came back to her, and laid 
his hand gently upon her arm. 

“You must not think of going yet,” 
he said. “I want you to stay and have 
tea with me.” 

“T should like to,” she answered. “TI 
seem to have so much to say to you.” 

He piled her chair with cushions 
and drew it back into the shade. Then 
he lit a cigarette, and sat down by her 
side. 

“I suppose you must think that I 
am very ungrateful,” she said. “I have 
scarcely said, ‘thank you,’ yet, have I?” 

“You will please me best by never 
saying it,” he answered. “I only hope 
that it will be a step you will never re- 
gret.” 

“How could 1?” 

He looked at her steadily, a certain 
grave concentration of thought manifest 
in his dark eyes. Berenice was look- 
ing her best that afternoon. She was 
certainly a very beautiful and a very 
distinguished-looking woman. Her 
eyes met his frankly; her lips were 
curved in a faintly tender smile. 

“Well, I hardly know,” he said. 
“You are going to be a popular actress. 
Henceforth the stage will have claims 
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It will become your ca- 





“You have plenty of confidence.” 

“I have absolute confidence in you,” 
he declared, “and Fergusson is equally 
confident about the play. Chance has 
given you this opportunity—the result 
is beyond question. Yes, I confess that 
I have a presentiment. If the manu- 
script of “The Heart of the People’ were 
in my hands at this moment, I think 
that I would tear it into little pieces, 
and watch them flutter down onto the 
pavement there.” 

“I do not understand you,” she said 
softly. “You say that you have no 
doubt a 

“It is because I have no doubt—it 
is because I know that it will make you 
a popular and a famous actress. You 
will gain this. I wonder what you will 
lose.” 

She moved restlessly on her chair. 

“Why should I lose anything?” 

“Tt is only a presentiment,” he re- 
minded her. “I pray that you may not 
lose anything. Yet you are coming 
under a very fascinating influence. It 
is your personality I am afraid of. You 
are going to belong definitely to a pro- 
fession which is at once the most catho- 
lic and the most narrowing in the 
world. I believe that you are strong 
enough to stand alone, to remain your- 
self. I pray that it may be so, and yet, 
there is just the shadow of the pre- 
sentiment. Perhaps it is foolish.” 

Their chairs were close together; he 
suddenly felt the perfume of her hair 
and the touch of her fingers upon his 
hand. Her face was quite close to 
his. 

“At least,” she murmured, “I pray 
that I may never lose your friend- 
ship.” 

“Tf only I could insure you as con- 
fidently the fulfillment of all your de- 
sires,” he answered, “you would be a 
very happy woman. I am too lonely a 
man, Berenice, to part with any of 
my few joys. Whether you change or 
no, you must never change toward me.” 

She was silent. There were no signs 
left of the brilliant levity which had 
made their little luncheon party pass off 












so successfully. She sat with her head 
resting upon her hand, gazing ‘stead- 
ily up at the little white clouds which 
floated over the housetops. A tea equip- 
age was brought out ‘and deftly ar- 
ranged between them. 

“To-day,” Matravers said, “I am go- 
ing to have the luxury of having my 
tea made for me. Please come back 
from dreamland and realize the Eng- 
lishman’s idyl of domesticity.” 

She turned in her chair, and smiled 
upon him, 

“T can do it,” she assured him. “I 
believe you doubt my ability, but you 
need not.” 

They talked lightly for some time— 
an art which Matravers found himself 
to be acquiring with wonderful facility. 
Then there was a pause. When she 
spoke again, it was in an altogether 
different tone. 

“T want you to answer me,” she said; 
“it is not too late. Shall I give up 
Bathilde—and the stage? Listen! You 
do not know anything of my circum- 
stances. I am not dependent upon 
either the stage or my writing for a 
living. I ask you for your honest ad- 
vice. Shall I give it up?” 

“You are placing a very heavy re- 
sponsibility upon my shoulders,” he an- 
swered her thoughtfully. “Yet I will 
try to answer you honestly. I should 
be happier if I could advise you to give 
it tp. But I cannot. You have the 
gift; you must use it. The obligation 
of self-development is heaviest upon the 
shoulders of those whose foreheads Na- 
ture’s twin sister has touched with fire. 
I would it were any other gift, Bere- 
nice; but that is only a personal feel- 
ing. No! You must follow out your 
destiny. You have an opportunity of 
occupying a unique and marvelous po- 
sition. You can create a new ideal. 
Only be true always to yourself. Be 
very jealous indeed of absorbing any 
of the modes of thought and life which 
will spring up everywhere around you 
in the new world. Remember it is the 
old ideals which are the sweetest and 
the truest. Forgive me, please. I am 
talking like a pedagogue.” 

“You are talking as I like to be 
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talked to,” she answered. “Yet you 
need not fear that my head will be 
turned, even if the success should come. 
You forget that I am almost an old 
woman. The religion of my life has 
long been conceived and fashioned.” 

He looked at her with a curious 
smile. If thirty seemed old to her, 
what must she think of him? 

“IT wonder,” he said simply, “if you 
would think me impertinent if I were 
to ask you to tell more about yourself? 
How is it that you are altogether alone 
in the world?” 

The words had scarcely left his lips 
before he would have given much to 
have recalled them. He saw her start, 
flinch back as though she had been 
struck, and a gray pallor spread itself 
over her face, almost to the lips. She 
looked at him fixedly for several mo- 
ments without speaking. 

“One day,” she said, “I will tell you 
all that. You shall know everything. 
But not now; not yet.” 

“Whenever you will,” he answered, 
ignoring her evident agitation. “Come! 
What do you say to a walk down 
through the park? To-day is a holi- 
day for me—a day to be marked with 
a white stone. I have registered an 
oath that I will not even look at a 
pen. Will you not help me to keep it?” 

“By all means,” she answered blithe- 
ly. “I will take you home with me, and 
keep you there till the hour of tempta- 
tion has passed. To-day is to be my 
last day of idleness. I, too, have need 
of a white stone.” 

“We will place them,” he said, “side 
by side.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Matravers’ luncheon party marked 
the termination for some time of any 
confidential intercourse between Bere- 
nice and himself. Every moment of 
her time was claimed by Fergusson, 
who, in his anxiety to produce a play 
from which he hoped so much before 
the wane of the season, gave no one 
any rest, and worked himself almost in- 
to a fever. There were two full re- 
hearsals a day, and many private ones 
at her: rooms. 






























Matravers, calling there now and 
then, found Fergusson always in pos- 
session, and by degrees gave it up in 
despair. He had a horror of interfering 
in any way, eyen of being asked for his 
advice concerning the practical repro- 
duction of his work. Fergusson’s in- 
vitations to the rehearsals at the theater 
he rejected absolutely. 

As the time grew shorter, Berenice 
became pale and almost haggard with 
the unceasing work which Fergusson’s 
anxiety imposed upon her. One night 
she sent for Matravers, and hastening 
to her rooms, he found her for the first 
time alone. 

“I have sent Mr. Fergusson home,” 
she exclaimed, welcoming him with out- 
stretched hands, but making no effort 
to rise from her easy-chair. “Do you 
know that man is driving me slowly 
mad? I want you to interfere.” 

“What can I do?” he said. 

“Anything to bring him to reason. 
He is overrehearsing. Every line, 
every sentence, every gesture, he makes 
the subject of the most exhaustive de- 
liberation. He will have nothing spon- 
taneous; it is positively stifling. A few 
more days of it and my reason will go. 
He is a great actor, but he does not 
seem to understand that to reduce every- 
thing to mathematical proportions is to 
court failure.” 


“T_ will go and see him,” Matravers 
said. “You wish for no more rehear- 
sals, then ?” 

“IT do not want to see his face again 
before the night of the performance,” 


she declared vehemently. “I. am_ per- 
fect in my part. I have thought about 
it—dreamed about it. I have lived 


more as Bathilde than as myself for the 
last three weeks. Perhaps,” she con- 
tinued more slowly, “you will not be 
satisfied. I scarcely dare to hope that 
you will be. Yet I have reached my 
limitations. The more I am made to 
rehearse now, the less natural I shall 
become.” 

“I will speak to Fergusson,” Matra- 
vers promised. “I will go and see him 
to-night. But so far as you are con- 
cerned, I have no fear; you will be the 
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Bathilde of my heart and my brain. 
You cannot fail!” 

She rose to her feet. 

“It is,” she said, “the desire of my 
life to make your Bathilde a creature of 
flesh and blood. If I fail, I will never 
act again.” 

“If you fail,” he said, “the fault will 
be in my conception, not in your execu- 
tion. But indeed we will not consider 
anything so improbable. Let us put 
the play behind us for a time and talk 
of something else. You must be weary 
of it.” 

She shook her head. “Not that! 
Never that! Just now it is my life, 
only it is the details which weary me, 
the eternal harping upon the mechan- 
ical side of it. Will you read to me for 
a little? And I will make you some 
coffee. You are not in a hurry, are 
you?” 

“I have come,” he said, “to stay with 
you until you send me away. I will 
read to you with pleasure. What will 
you have?” 

She handed him a little volume of 
poems ; he glanced at the title and made 
a faint grimace. They were his own. 

Nevertheless, he read for-an hour, 
till the streets below grew silent, and 
his own voice, unaccustomed to such 
exercise, lost something of its usual 
clearness. Then he laid the volume 
down, and there was silence between 
them. 

“T have been thinking,” he said at 
last, “of a singular incident in connec- 
tion with your performance at the New 
Theater; something brought it into my 
mind just then. I meant to have men- 
tioned it before.” 

She looked up with only a slight 
show of interest. Those days at the 
theater seemed to her now to be very 
far behind. There was nothing in con- 
nection with them which she cared to 
remember, 

“It was the night of my first visit 
there,” he continued. ‘There is a ter- 
rible scene at the end of the second 
act between Herdrine and her husband 
—you recollect it, of course. Just as 
you finished your denunciation, I dis- 
tinctly heard a curious cry from the 
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back of the house. It was a greater 
tribute to your acting than the applause, 
for it was genuine.” 

“The piece was gloomy enough,” she 
remarked, “‘to have dissolved the house 
in tears.” 

“At least,” he said, “it wrung the 
heart of one man. For I have not told 
you all. I was interested enough to 
climb up into the amphitheater. The 
man sat there alone among a wilder- 
ness of empty seats. He was the pic- 
ture of abject misery. I could scarce- 
ly see his face, but his attitude was 
convincing. It was not a thing of 
chance, either. I made some remark 
about him to an attendant, and he told 
me that night after night that man had 
occupied the same seat, always follow- 
ing every line of the play with the same 
mournful concentration, never moving 
from his seat from the beginning of the 
play to the end.” 

“He must have been,” she declared, 
“a person of singularly morbid taste. 
When I think of it now I shiver. I 
would not play Herdrine again for 
worlds.” 

“I am very glad to hear you say 
so,” he said, smiling. “Do you know 
that to me the most interesting feature 
of the play was its obvious effect upon 
this man. Its extreme pessimism is too 
much paraded, is laid on altogether with 
too thick a hand to ring true. The thing 
is an involved nightmare. One feels 
that as a work of art it is never con- 
vincing, yet underneath it all there must 


.be something human, for it found its 


way into the heart of one man.” 

“It is possible,” she remarked, “that 
he was mad. The man who found it 
sufficiently amusing to come to the thea- 
ter night after night could scarcely 
have been in full possession of his 
senses.” 

“That is possible,” he admitted; “but 
I do not believe it. The man’s face 
was sad enough, but it was not the 
face of a madman.” 

“You did see his face, then?” 

“On the last night of the play,” he 
continued. “You remember you were 
going on to Lady Truton’s, so I did 
not come behind. But I tad a fancy 
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to see you for a moment, and I came 
round into Pitt Street just as you were 
driving off. On the other side of the 
way this man was standing, watching 


you. 

She looked at him with a suddenly 
kindled interest—or was it fear?—in 
her dark eyes. The color had left her 
cheeks; she was white to the lips. 

“Watching me?” 

“Yes. As your carriage drove off 
he stood watching it. I don’t know 
what prompted me, but I crossed the 
street to speak to him. He seemed 
such a lone, mournful figure standing 
there half-dazed, shabby, muttering 
softly to himself. But when he saw me 
coming, he gave one half-frightened 
look at me and ran—literally ran down 
the street on to the ‘Strand. I could not 
follow—the police would have stopped 
him. So he disappeared.” 

“You saw his face. What was he 
like ?” 

Berenice had leaned right back 
among the yielding cushions of her 
divan, and he could scarcely see her 
face. Yet her voice soundéd to him 
strange and forced. He looked at her 
in some surprise. 

“T had a glimpse of it. It was an 
ordinary face enough; in fact, it dis- 
appointed me a little. But the odd part 
of it was that it seemed vaguely fa- 
miliar to me. I have seen it before, 
often. Yet, try as I will, I cannot 
recollect where, or under what circum- 
stances.” 

“At Oxford,” she suggested. “By 
the bye; what was your college?” 

“St. John’s. No, I do not think—I 
hope that it was not at Oxford. Some 
day I shall think of it suddenly.” 

Berenice rose from her chair with 
a sudden, tempestuous movement and 
stood before him. 

“Listen!” she exclaimed. “Sup- 
posing I were to tell you that I knew 
or could guess who that man was—why 
he came! Oh, if I were to tell you that 
I were a fraud, that———” 

Matravers stopped her. 

“T beg,” he said, “that you will tell 
me nothing.” 

There was a short silence. Berenice 
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seemed on the point ef breaking down. 
She was nervously lacing and inter- 
lacing her fingers. Her breath was 
coming spasmodically. 

“Berenice,” he said softly, “you are 
overwrought; you are not quite your- 
self to-night. Do not tell me anything. 
Indeed, there is no need for me to 
know; just as you are, I am content 
with you, and proud to be your friend.” 

“Ah!” 


She sat down again. He could not 
see her face, but he fancied that she 
was weeping. He himself found his 
customary serenity seriously disturbed. 
Perhaps for the first time in his life he 
found himself not wholly the master of 
his emotions, The atmosphere of the 
little room, the perfume of the flowers, 
the soft beauty of the woman herself, 
whose breath fell almost upon his 
cheek, affected him as nothing of the 
sort had ever done before. He rose 
abruptly to his feet. 

“You will be so much better alone,” 
he said, taking her fingers and smooth- 
ing them softly in his for a moment. 
“I am going away now.” 

“Yes. Good-by!” 

At the threshold he paused. She had 
not looked up at him. She was still 
sitting there with bowed head and hid- 
den face. He closed the door softly, 
and went out. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The enthusiasm with which Matra- 
vers’ play had been received on the 
night of its first appearance was, if 
anything, exceeded on the night be- 
fore the temporary closing of the thea- 
ter for the usual summer vacation. 
The success of the play itself had never 
been for a moment doubtful. For once 
the critics, the general press, and the 
public were in entire and happy agree- 
ment. The first night had witnessed an 
extraordinary scene. An audience as 
brilliant as any which could have been 
brought together in the first city in the 
world, had flatly refused to leave the 
theater until Matravers himself, reluc- 
tant and ill pleased, had joined Fergus- 
son and Berenice before the footlights ; 
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and now on the eve of its temporary 
withdrawal something of the same sort 
was threatened again, and Matravers 
only escaped by standing up in the 
front of his box, and bowing his ac- 
knowledgments to the delighted atdi- 
ence. 

It was a well-deserved success, for 
certainly as a play it was a brilliant ex- 
ception to anything which had lately 
been produced upon the English stage. 
The worn-out methods and motives of 
most living playwrights were rigorous- 
ly avoided; everything about it was 
fresh and spontaneous. Its sentiment 
was relieved by the most delicate vein 
of humor. It was everywhere tender 
and human. The dialogue, to which 
Matravers had devoted his usual fas- 
tidious care, was polished and sprightly ; 
there was not anywhere a single dull 
or unmusical line. It was a classic, the 
critics declared—the first literary play 
by a living author which London had 
witnessed for many years. The book- 
ings for months ahead were altogether 
phenomenal. Fergusson saw a certain 
fortune within his hands, and Matra- 
vers, sharing also in the golden har- 
vest, found another and a still greater 
cause for satisfaction. 

For Berenice had justified his selec- 
tion. The same night—as the greatest 
of critics, speaking through the col- 
umns of the principal daily paper, had 
said—which had presented to them a 
new writer for the stage, had given 
them also a new actress. She had sur- 
prised Matravers; she had amazed Fer- 
gusson, who found himself compelled 
to look closely to his own laurels. In 
short, she was a _ success, accorded, 
without demur or hesitation, a foremost 
place among the few accepted actresses, 
Her future and his position were abso- 
lutely secured, and her reputation, as 
Matravers was happy to think, was 
made, not as the portrayer of a sickly 
and unnatural type of diseased woman- 
hood, but as the woman of his own 
creation, a very sweet and pure English 
lad;;, 

The house emptied at last, and Ma- 
travers made his way behind, where 
many of Fergusson’s friends had gath- 












ered together, and where congratula- 
tions were the order of the day. A 
species of informal reception was going 
on, champagne cup and sandwiches 
were being handed around, and a gen- 
eral air of extreme good humor per- 
vaded the place. 

Berenice was the center of a group 
of men among whom Matravers was 
annoyed to see Thorndyke. If he could 
have withdrawn unseen, he would have 
done so; but already he was surrounded. 
A little stir-at the entrance attracted 
his attention. He turned round and 
found Fergusson presenting him to a 
“royal personage, who was graciously 
pleased, however, to remember a for- 
mer meeting, and waved away the 
words of introduction. 

It chanced, without any design on 
his part, that Berenice and he left al- 
most at the same time, and met near 
the stage door. She dropped Fergus- 
son’s arm—he had left his guests to 
see her to her carriage—and motioned 
to Matravers. 

“Won't you see me home?” she asked 
quietly. “I have sent my maid on, she 
was so tired, and I am all alone.” 

“] shall be very pleased,” Matravers 
answered. “May I come in with 
you?” 

Fergusson lingered for a moment or 
two at the carriage door, and then they 
drove off. Berenice, with a little sigh, 
leaned back among the cushions. 

“You are very tired, | am afraid,” 
he said. “The last few weeks must 
have been a terrible strain upon you.” 

“They have been in many ways,” she 
said, “the happiest of my life.” 

“IT am glad of that; yet it is quite 
time that you had a rest.” 

She did not answer him; she did not 
speak again until the carriage drew up 
before the house. He handed her out, 
and opened the door with the latchkey 
which she passed over to him. 

“Good night,” he said, holding out his 
hand. 

“You must please come in for a little 
time,” she begged. “I have seen you 
scarcely at all lately. You have not 
even told me about your travels.” 

He hesitated a moment; then, seeing 
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the shade upon her face, he stepped for- 
ward briskly. 

“I should like to come very much,” 
he said, “only you must be sure to send 
me away if I stay too long. You are 
tired already.” 

“I am tired,” she admitted, leading 
the way upstairs, “only it will rest me 
much more to have you talk to me than 
to go to bed. Mine is scarcely a phys- 
ical fatigue. My nerves are all quiver- 
ing. I could not sleep. Tell me where 
you have been.” 

Matravers took the seat to which she 
motioned him, and obeyed her, watch- 
ing while she stooped down over the 
fire and poured water into a brazen 
coffeepot, and took another cup and 
saucer from a quaint little cupboard. 
She made the coffee carefully and well, 
and Matravers, as he lit his cigarette, 
found himself wondering at this new 
and very natural note of domesticity in 
her. 

All the time he was talking, telling 
her in a few chosen sentences of the 
little tour for which she really was re- 
sponsible—of the pink-and-white apple 
blossoms of Brittany, of the peasants in 
their quaint and picturesque garb, and 
of the old, time-worn churches, the ex- 
ploration of which had constituted his 
chief interest. She listened eagerly; 
every word of his description, so vivid 
and picturesque, was interesting. When 
he had finished, he looked at her 
thoughtfully. 

“You, too,” he said, “need a change. 
You have worked very hard, and you 
will need all your strength for the au- 
tumn season.” 

“I am going away,” she said, “very 


soon, Perhaps to-morrow.” 

He looked at her surprised. 

“So soon!” 

“Why not? What is there to keep 
me? The theater is closed. London 


is positively stifling. 
some fresh air.” 
He was silent for a moment or two. 
It was so natural that she should go, 
and yet in a sense it was so unexpected. 
Looking steadily across at her as she 
leaned back among the cushions of her 
chair, her dark eyes watching his face, 


I am longing for 
































her attitude and expression alike con- 
vincing him in some subtle way of her 
satisfaction at his presence, he became 
suddenly conscious that the time which 
he had dimly anticipated with mingled 
fear and pleasure was flow close at 
hand. His heart was beating with a 
quickened throb. He was aghast as he 
realized with quick, unerring truth the 
full effect of her words upon him. 

He drew a sharp little breath and 
walked to the open window, taking in 
a long draft of the fresh night air, 
sweetly scented with the perfume of 
the flowers in her boxes. Her voice 
came to him low and sweet from the 
interior of the room. 

“There is a little farmhouse in Dev- 
onshire which belongs to me. It is 
nothing but a tumble-down, gray-stone 
place; but there are hills, and meadows, 
and country lanes, and the sea. I want 
to go there.” 

“Away. from me!” he cried hoarsely. 

“Will you come, too?” she murmured. 

He turned back into the room and 
looked at her. She was standing up, 
coming toward him; a faint tinge of 
pink color had stained her cheek, her 
bosom was heaving, her eyes were 
challenging his witha light which 
needed no borrowed brilliancy. Go with 
her! The man’s birthright, his passion, 
which through the long days of his aus- 
tere life had lain dormant and un- 
dreamed of, swept up from his heart. 
He held out his arms, and she came 
across the room to him with a sweet 
effort of self-yielding which yet waited 
for while it invited his embrace. 

“You mean it?” he murmured. 
“You are sure?” 

She did not answer him. But indeed 
there was no need. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Matravers never altogether forgot 
the sensations with which he awoke on 
the following morning. Notwithstand- 
ing a sleepless night, he rose and made 
a deliberate toilet with a wonderful 
buoyancy of spirits. The change which 
had come into his life was a thing so 
wonderful that he could scarcely realize 
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it. Yet it was true! He had found the 
one experience in life which had hith- 
erto been denied him, and he was 
amazed at the full extent of its power 
and sweetness. 

He felt himself to be many years 
younger. Old dreams and enthusiasms 
were suddenly revived. Once more his 
foot seemed to be poised upon the 
threshold of life. After all, he had not 
yet reached middle age! He was sur- 
prised to find himself so young. 

Marriage, although so far as regard- 
ed himself he had never imagined it a 
possible part of his life, was a condi- 
tion against which he held no vows. In- 
stinctively he felt that, with Berenice, 
existence must inevitably become a 
fuller and a richer thing. The old days 
of philosophic quietude, of self-con- 
tained and cultured ease, had been in 
themselves very pleasant, but his was 
altogether too large a nature to become 
in any way the slave of habit. He 
looked forward to their abandonment 
without regret. What was to come 
would be a continuation of the best 
part of them set to the sweetest music. 

He was conscious of holding himself 
differently as he entered his breakfast 
room. Was it his fancy, or was the per- 
fume of his little bowl of roses indeed 
more sweet this morning, the sunshine 
mellower and warmer, the flavor of his 
grapes more delicate? At any rate, he 
ate with a rare appetite, and then while 
he smoked a cigarette afterward, an 
idea came to him! The color rose in 
his cheeks; he felt like a boy. 

In a few minutes he was walking 
through the streets, smiling softly to 
himself as he thought of his strange 
errand. 

He found his way to a jeweler’s shop 
in Bond Street, and asked for pearls. 
They were the only jewels she cared 
for, and he made a deliberate and care- 
ful choice, wondering more than once, 
with a curious sort of shyness, whether 
the man who served him so gravely had 
any idea for what purpose he was buy- 
ing the ring which had been the object 
of his first inquiry. 

He walked home with a little square 
box in his hand, and a much smaller one 









in his waistcoat pocket. On the pave- 
ment he had hesitated for a moment, but 
a glance at his watch had decided him. 
It was too early to go and see her yet. 

He walked back to his rooms. 
There was a little work which he must 
finish during the day. He had better 
attempt it at once. 

On his desk a letter was waiting for 
him. With a little tremor of pleasure 
he recognized her handwriting. He 
took it over to the tall, sunny window, 
with a smile of anticipation upon his 
lips. He broke the seal and read: 


My love, the daylight has come, and I am 
here where you left me, a very happy and 
yet a very unhappy woman! Is it indeed 
only a few hours since we parted? It all 
seems so different. The starlight and the 
night wind and the deep, sweet silence have 
gone. There is a great shaft of yellow light 
in the sky, and a bank of purple clouds 
where the sun has risen. Only the perfume 
of your roses, lying crushed in my lap, re- 
mains to prove to me that it has not all been 
a very sweet dream. 

Dearest, I have a secret to tell you—the 
sorrow of my life. The time has come when 
you must, alas, know it. Last night it was 
enough for me to hear you tell me of your 
love! Nothing else in the world seemed 
worthy of a moment’s thought. But as you 
were leaving, you whispered something about 
our marriage. How sweetly it sounded—and 
yet how bitterly. For, dear, I can never 
marry you. I am already married! I can 
see you start when you read this. You will 
blame me for having kept this secret from 
you. Very likely you will be angry with 
me. Only for the love of God pity me a 
little ! 

My story is so commonplace. I can iell 

it you in a few sentences. I married when 
I was seventeen at my father’s command, 
to save him from ruin. My husband, like 
my father, was a City merchant. I did not 
love him, but then I did not know what loye 
was. 
My girlhood was a miserable one. My 
father belonged to the sect of Calvinists. 
Our home was hideous, and we were poor. 
Any release from it was welcome. John 
Drage, the man whom I married, had one 
good quality. He was generous. He bought 
me pictures and books—things which I al- 
ways craved. When my father’s command 
came, it did not seem a hardship. I married 
him. He was not so much a bad man, per- 
haps, as a weak one. 

We lived together for four years. I had 
one child—a little boy. Then I made a hor- 
rible discovery. My husband, whom I knew 
to be a drunkard, was hideously, debasingly 
false to me. 
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There, I have told you. It would have 
hurt me less to have cut off my right hand. 
But there shall be no misunders ing, nor 
any concealment between us. I left John 
Drage’s house that night. I took littl 
Freddy with me; but when I refused to re- 
turn, he stole the child away from me. 
Then I drew a sharp line at that point in my 
life. I had neither friend nor relation, but 
there was some money which had been left 
me soon after my marriage. I lived alone, 
and I began to write. That is my story. 
That is why I cannot marry you. 

Dear, I want you, now that you know my 
very ugly history, to consider this. While 
I was married, I was faithful to my husband; 
since then I have been faithful to my self- 
respect. But I have told myself always that 
if ever the time came when I should love, I 
would give myself to that man without hesi- 
tation and without shame. And that time 
has come, dear. You know that I love you! 
Your coming has been the great awakening 
joy of my life. Nothing that has gone be~ 
fore, nothing that the future may hold, cay 
ever trouble me if we are together—you and 
I. I have suffered more than most women. 
But you will help me to forget it. 

I sit here with my face to the morning, 
and I seem to see a new life stretching out 
before me. Is not love a beautiful thing? 
I am not ambitious any more. I do not want 
any other object in life than to make you 
happy, and to be made happy by you. I be- 
gan this letter with a heavy heart and with 
trembling fingers. But now I am quite calm 
and quite happy. I know that you will come 
to me. You see I have great faith in your 
love. Thank God for it! BERENICE. 


The letter fluttered from Matravers’ 
fingers onto the floor. For several min- 
utes he stood quite still, with his hand 
pressed to his heart. Then he calmly 
seated himself in a little easy-chair 
which stood by his side, with its back to 
the window. He had a curious sense 
of being suddenly removed from his 
own personality—his own self. He 
was another man gazing for the last 
time upon a very familiar scene. 

He sat there with his head resting 
upon the palm of his hand, looking with 
lingering eyes around his little room, 
even the simplest objects of which were 
in a sense typical of the life which he 
was abandoning. He knew that that 
life, even if its influence had not been 
wide, had been a studiously well-or- 
dered and a seemly thing. A touch of 
that ultra-zstheticism, which had given 
to all his writings a peculiar tone and 
individuality, had permeated also his 





















































jdeas as to the simplest events of living. 
All that was commonplace and ugly and 
yicious had ever repelled him. He had 
lived not only a clean life, but a sweet 
one. His intense love for pure beauty, 
combined with a strong dash of epicure- 
anism, had given a certain color to its 
outward form, as well as to its inward 
workings. 

Even the simplest objects by which 
he was surrounded were the best of 
their kind, carefully and faithfully 
chosen. The smallest details of his 
daily life had always been governed by 
a love of comely and kindiy order. 
Both in his conversation and in his 
writings he had studiously avoided all 
excesses, all shadow of evil or unkind- 
ness. His opinions, well chosen and 
deliberate though they were, were flav- 
ored with a delicate temperateness so 
distinctive of the man and of his 
habits. 

And now, it was all to come to an 
end! He was about to sever the cords, 
to cut himself adrift from all that -had 
seemed precious, and dear, and beauti- 
ful to him. He, to whom even the 
women of the streets had ‘been as sacred 
things, was about to become the estab- 
lished and the open lover of a woman 
whom he could never marry. To a 
certain extent it was like moral ship- 
wreck to him. 

Yet he loved her! He was sure of 
that. He had called himself in the 
past, as indeed he had every right to, 
something of a philosopher; but he had 
never tried to harden within himself the 
human leaven which had kept him, in 
sympathy and kindliness, always in 
close touch with his fellows. And this 
was its fruit! To him of all men there 
had come this. 

Soon he found himself in the street, 
on his way to her. Such a letter as this 
called for no delay. It was barely 
twelve o’clock when he rang the bell at 
her house. The girl who answered it 
handed him a note. He asked quickly 
for her mistress. 

She had left an hour ago by the early 
train, he was told. She had gone into 
the country. She had made up her 
mind quite suddenly, and had not even 
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taken her maid. The address would 
probably be in the letter. 

Still standing on the doorstep, he 
tore open the note and read it. There 
were only a few lines. 


Dearest, can you take a short holiday? I 
have a fancy to have you come to me at my 
little house in Devonshire. London is stifling 
me, and I want to taste the full sweetness 
of my happiness. You see I do not doubt 
you! I know that you will come. Shall you 
mind a tiresome railway journey? The ad- 
dress is Bossington Old Manor House, 
Devonshire, and the station is Minehead. 
Wire what train you are coming by, and I 
will send something to meet you. 

. BERENICE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Matravers walked back to his rooms 
and ordered his portmanteau to be 
packed. Then he went out, and after 
making all his arrangements for an ab- 
sence from town, bought a Bradshaw. 
(There were two trains, he found, by 
which he could travel, one at three, the 
other at half past four. He arranged 
to catch the earlier one, and drove to 
his club for lunch. Afterward he 
strolled toward the smoking room, but 
finding it unusually full, was on the 
point of withdrawing. As he lingered 
on the threshold, a woman’s name fell 
upon his ears. The speaker was Mt: 
Thorndyke. He became rigid. 

“Why, yes, I gave her the victoria,” 
he was saying. “We called it a birth- 
day present, or something of that sort. 
I supposed every one knew about that. 
Those little arrangements generally are 
known somehow.” 

The innuendo was _ unmistakable. 
Matravers advanced with his usual lei- 
surely walk to the little group of men. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said quietly. 
“I understood Mr. Thorndyke to say, I 
believe, that he had given a carriage to 
a certain lady. Am I correct?” 

Thorndyke turned upon him sharply. 
There was a sudden silence in the 
crowded room. Matravers’ clear, cold 
voice, although scarcely raised above 
the pitch of ordinary conversation, had 
penetrated to its farthest corner. 

“And if I did, sir! What——” 

“These gentlemen will bear me wit- 








ness that you did say so,” Matravers 
‘interrupted calmly. “I regret to have 
‘to use unpleasant language, Mr. Thorn- 
‘dyke, but I am compelled to tell you, 
and these gentlemen, that your state- 
thent is a lie!” 

Thorndyke was a florid and a puffy 
than. The veins upon his temples stood 
out like whipcord. He was not a pleas- 
ant sight to look upon. 

“What do you mean, sir?” he splut- 
tered. ‘The carriage was mine before 
she had it. Everybody recognizes it.” 

“Exactly. The carriage was yours. 
You intended every one to recognize it. 
But you have omitted to state, both 
here and in other places, that the lady 
bought that carriage from you for two 
hundred and sixty guineas—a good 
deal more than it’s worth, I should im- 
agine. You heard her say that she was 
thinking of buying a victoria, and you 
offered her yours—pressed her to buy 
it. It was too small for your horses, 
you said, and you were hard up. You 
even had it sent round to her stables 
without her consent. I have heard this 
story before, sir, and I have furnished 
myself with proofs of its falsehood. 
This, gentlemen,’ he added, drawing 
some papers from his pocket, “is Mr. 
Thorndyke’s receipt for the two hun- 
dred and sixty guineas for a victoria, 
signed, as you will see, in his own hand- 
writing, and here is the lady’s check 
with Mr. Thorndyke’s indorsement, 

canceled and paid.” 

The papers were handed round. 
Thorndye picked up his hat, but Ma- 
travers barred his egress. 

“With regard to the insinuation which 
you coupled with your falsehood,” he 
continued, “both are equally and abso- 
lutely false. I know her to be a pure 
and upright woman. A short time ago 
you took advantage of your position to 
make certain cowardly and disgraceful 
propositions to her, since when her 
doors have been closed upon you. | 
would have you know, sir, and remem- 
ber, that the honor of that lady, whom 
last night I asked to be my wife, is as 
dear to me as my own, and if you dare 
now, or at any future time, to slander 
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her, I shall treat you as you deserve, 


You can go.” 


“And be very careful, sir,” thundered 


the old Earl of Ellesmere, veteran mem. 
ber of the club, “that you never show 
your face inside these doors again, or, 
egad! I’m an old man, but I'll kick you 
out myself.” 

Thorndyke left the room amid @ 
chilling and unsympathetic silence. As 
soon as he could get away, Matravers 
followed him. There was a strange 
pain at his heart; a sense of intolerable 
depression had settled down upon him, 
After all, what good had he done? 
Only a few more days and her name, 
which for the moment he had cleared, 
would be besmirched in earnest. His 
impeachment of Thorndyke would 
sound to these men then like mock 
heroics. There would be no one to de- 
fend her any more. There would be 
no defense. Forever, in. the eyes of 
all these people, she was doomed to be- 
come one of the Magdalens of the 
world. 


It seemed a very unreal London 
through which Matravers was whirled 
on his way from the club to Padding- 
ton. But before a third of the distance 
was accomplished there was a sudden 
check. A little boy, who had wandered 
from his nurse in crossing the road, 
narrowly escaped being run over by a 
carriage and pair, only to find himself 
knocked down by the shaft of Matra- 
vers’ hansom. There was a cry, and the 
driver pulled his horse onto her haun- 
ches, but apparently just a second too 
late. With a sickening sense of horror, 
Matravers saw the little fellow literally 
under the horse’s feet, and heard his 
shrill cry of terror. 

He leaped out, and was the first to 
pick the child up, immeasurably re- 
lieved to find that after all he was not 
seriously hurt. His clothes were torn, 
and his hands were scratched, and there, 
apparently, the mischief ended. Ma- 
travers lifted him into the cab, and 
turned to the frightened nurse girl for 
the address. 

“Nine, Greenfield Gardens, West 
Kensington, sir,” she told him. “And 
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please tell the master it wasn’t my fault. 
He is so venturesome, I can’t control 
him nohow. His name is Drage— 
Freddy Drage, sir.” 

And then once more Matravers felt 
that strange dizziness which had come 
to him earlier in the day. Again he had 
that curious sense of moving in a dream, 
as though he had, indeed, become part 
of an unreal and shadowy world. The 
renewed motion of the cab, as they 
drove back again along Pall Mall, re- 
called him to himself. He leaned back 
and looked at the boy steadily. 

Yes, they were her eyes. There was 
no doubt about it. The little fellow, 
not in the least shy, and, in fact, now 
become rather proud of his adventure, 
commenced to prattle very soon. 

Matravers interrupted him with a 
question : 

“Won’t your mother be frightened to 
see you like this?” 

The child stared at him with wide- 
open eyes. 

“Why, mammy ain’t there,” he ex- 
claimed. “Mammy went away ever so 
long ago. I don’t think she’s dead, 
though, ’cos daddy wouldn’t let me talk 
about her, only just lately, since he was 
ill. You see,” he went on, with an ex- 
planatory wave of the hand, “daddy’s 
been a very bad man. He’s better now 
—leastways, he ain’t so bad as he was; 
but I ’spect that’s why mammy went 
away. Don’t you?” 

“I dare say, Freddy,” Matravers an- 
swered softly. 

“We're getting very near now,” 
Freddy remarked, looking over the 
apron of the cab. “My! Won’t daddy 
be surprised to see me drive up in a cab 
with you! I hope he’s at the window!” 

“Will your father be at home now?” 
Matravers asked. 

Freddy stared at him. 

“Why, of course! Dad’s always at 
home! Is my face very buggy? Don’t 
rub it any more, please. That’s Jack 
Mason over there. I play with him. 
I want him to see me. Hello! Jack!” 
he shouted, leaning out of the cab. 
“T’ve been run over—right over, face all 
buggy. Look at itt ands, too,” he 
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cried, spreading them out. “He’s a nice 
boy,” Freddy continued, as the cab 
turned a corner, “but he can’t run near 
so fast as me, and he’s lots older. 
Hello! Here we are!”—kicking vigor- 
ously at the apron. 

Matravers looked up in surprise. 
They had stopped short before a long 
row of shabby-genteel houses in the out- 
skirts of Kensington. He took the 
boy’s outstretched hand and pushed 
open the gate. The door was open, and 
Freddy dragged him into a room on the 
ground floor. a 

A man was lying on a sofa before the 
window, wrapped in an untidy dressiig 
gown, and with the lower part of his 
body covered up with a rug. His face, 
fair and florid, with more than a sug- 
gestion of coarseness in the heavy jaw 
and thick lips, was drawn and wrinkled 
as though with pain. His lips wore an 
habitually peevish expression. He did 
not offer to rise when they came in. 

Matravers was thankful that Freddy 
spared him the necessity of immediate 
speech. He had recognized in a mid- 
ment the man who had sat alone night 
after night in the back seats of the Néw 
Theater, whose slow, drawn-out cry of 
agony had so curiously affected him 6n 
that last night of her performance. He 
recognized, too, the undergraduate of 
his college sent down for flagrant mis- 
behavior, the leader of a set whom he 
himself had denounced as a disgrace to 
the university. And this man was her 
husband ! 

“Daddy,” the boy cried, dropping 
Matravers’ hand and running over to 
the couch, “I’ve been run over by a 
hansom cab, and I’m all buggy, but, I 
ain’t hurt, and this gentleman brought 
me home. Daddy can’t get up, you 
know,” Freddy explained; “his legs is 
bad.” 

“Run over, eh!” exclaimed the man 
on the couch. “It’s like that girl’s 
carelessness.” 

He patted the boy’s head, not unkind- 
ly, and Matravers found words. 

“My cab unfortunately knocked your 
little boy down near Trafalgar Square, 
but I am thankful to say that he was 
not hurt. I thought that I had better 














bring him straight home, though, as he 
has had a roll in the dust.” 

At the sound of Matravers’ voice, 
the man started and looked at him ear- 
nestly. A dull-red flush stained his 
thecks He looked away. 

“It was very good of you, Mr. Ma- 
travers,” he said. “I can’t think what 
the girl could have been about.” 

“I did not see her until after the acci- 
dent. I am glad that it was no worse,” 
Matravers answered. “You have not 
forgotten me, then?” 

John Drage shook his head. 

“No, sir,” he said. “I have not for- 
gotten you. I should have known your 
voice anywhere. Besides, I knew that 
you were in London. I saw you at the 
New Theater.” 

There was a short silence. Matravers 
glanced around the room with an in- 
ward shiver. The usual horrors of a 
suburban parlor were augmented by a 
general slovenliness, and an obvious dis- 
regard for any sort of order. 

“T am afraid, Drage,” he said gently, 
“that things have not gone well with 
you.” 

“You are quite right,” the man an- 
swered bitterly. “They have not! They 
have gone very wrong indeed; and I 
have no one to blame but myself.” 

“I am sorry,” Matravers said. “You 
are an invalid, too, are you not?” 

“I am worse than an invalid,” the 
man on the couch groaned. “I am a 
prisoner on my back, most likely for- 
ever; curse it! I have had a paralytic 
stroke. I can’t think why I couldn’t 
die! It’s hard lines}—damned hard 
lines! I wish I were dead twenty times 
a day! I am alone here from morning 
to night, and not a soul to speak to. If 
it wasn’t for Freddy, I should jolly soon 
end it!” 

“The little boy’s mother?” Matravers 
ventured, with bowed head. 

“She left me—years ago. I don’t 
know that I blame her, particularly. 
Sit down, if you will, for a bit. I 
never have a visitor, and it does me 
good to talk.” 

Matravers took the only unoccupied 
chair, and drew it back a little into the 
darker part of the room. 
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“You remember me, then, Drage,” he 
remarked. “Yet it is a long time since 
our college days.” 

“I knew you directly I heard your 
voice, sir,” the man answered. “It 
seemed to take me back to a night many 
years ago—I want you to let me remind 
you of it. I should like you to know 
that I never forgot it. We were at St. 
John’s then. You were right above me 
—in a different world altogether. You 
were a leader among the best of them, 
and I was a hanger-on among the 


worst. You were in with the gentlemen © 


set and the reading set. Neither of 
them would have anything to do with 
me—and they were quite right. I was 
what they thought me—a cad. I’d no 
head for work, and no taste for any- 
thing worth doing, and I wasn’t a gen- 
tleman, and hadn’t the sense to behave 
like one. I’d no right to have been at 
the university at all, but my poor old 
dad would have me go. He had an 
idea that he could make a gentleman 
of me. It was a mistake!” 

Matravers moved slightly in his chair; 
he was suffering tortures. 

“Ts it worth while recalling all these 
things?” he asked quietly. “Life cannot 
be a success for all of us; yet it is the 
future, and not the past.” 

“I have no future,” the man inter- 
rupted doggedly; “no future here, or in 
any other place. I have got my de- 
serts. I wanted to remind you of that 
night when you came to see me in my 
rooms, after I’d been sent down for be- 
ing drunk. I suppose-you were the first 
gentleman who had ever crossed my 
threshold, and I remember wondering 
what on earth you’d come for. You 
didn’t lecture me, and you didn’t preach. 
You came and sat down and smoked 
one of my cigars, and talked just as 
though we were friends, and tried to 
make me see what a fool I was. It 
didn’t do much good in the end—but I 
never forgot it. You shook hands with 
me when you left, and for once in my 
life I was ashamed of myself.” 

“I am sorry,” Matravers said, with 
an effort, “that I did not go to see you 
oftener.” 

Drage shook his head. 
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“It was too late then! I was done 
for—done for as far as Oxford was con- 
cerned. But that was only the begin- 
ning. I might easily have picked up if 
I’d had the pluck. The dad forgave 
me, and made me a partner in the busi- 
ness before he died. I was a rich man, 
and I might have been a millionaire; 
instead of that I was a damned fool. 
I can’t help swearing! You mustn’t 
mind, sir! Remember what I am! I 
don’t swear when Freddy’s in the room, 
if I can help it. I went the pace— 
drink, and all the rest of it. My wife 
found me out and went away. 

“I ain’t saying a word against her. 
She was a good woman, and I was a 
bad man, and she left me. She was 
right enough! I wasn’t fit for a decent 
woman to live with. All the same, I 
missed her; and it was another kick 
down hellward for me when she went. 
I got desperate then; I took to drink 
worse than ever, and I began to let my 
business go, and speculate. You 
wouldn’t know anything of the City, sir; 
but I can tell you this-——when a cool chap 
with all his wits about him starts specu- 
lating outside his business, it’s touch and 
go with him; when a chap in the state I 
was in goes for it, you can spell the 
result in four letters! It’s R U IN, 
ruin! That’s what it meant for me. I 
lost two hundred thousand pounds in 
three years, and my business went to 
pot, too. Then I had this cursed stroke, 
and here I am! I may stick on for 
years, but I shall never be able to earn 
a penny again. Where Freddy’s school- 
ing is to come from, or how we are to 
live, I don’t know!” 

“I am very sorry,” Matravers said 
gently. “Have you no friends, then, or 
relations who will help you?” 

“Not a damned one,” growled the 
man on the couch. “I had plenty of 
pals once, only too glad to count them- 
selves John Drage’s friends; but where 
they are now I don’t know. They seem 
to have melted away. There’s never a 
one comes near me. I could do without 


their money or their help, somehow, 
but it’s damned hard to lie here forever 
and have not one of ’em drop in just 
now and then for a bit of a talk and a 
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cheering word. That’s what gives me 
the blues. I always was fond of com- 
pany; I hated being alone, and it’s like 
hell to lie here day after day and see 
no one but a cross landlady and a mis- 
erable servant girl. ‘Lately, I can’t 
bear to be alone with Freddy. He’s so 
like his mother, you know. It brings 
a lump in my throat. I wouldn’t mind 
so much if it were only myself. I’ve 
had my cake! But it’s rough on the 
boy!” 

“It is rough on the boy, and it is 
rough on you,” Matravers said kindly. 
“I wonder you have never thought of 
sending him to his mother. She would 
surely like to have him.” 

The man’s face grew black. 

“Not till I’m dead,” he said doggedly. 
“T don’t want him set against me. He’s 
all I’ve got! I’m going to keep him for 
a bit. It ought not to be so difficult for 
us to live. If only I could get down to 
the City for a few hours!” 

“Could not a friend there do some 
good for you?” Matravers asked. 

“Of course he could,” Mr. Drage an- 
swered eagerly; “but I haven’t got a 
friend. See here!” 

He took a little account book from 
under his pillow, and with trembling 
fingers thrust it before his visitor. 

“You see all these amounts. They 
are all owing to me from those people 
—money lent, and one thing and an- 
other.’ There is an envelope with bills 
and I O Us, They belong to me, you 
understand,” he said, with a sudden 
touch of dignity. “I never failed! My 
business had to be stopped when I was 
taken ill, but there was enough to pay 
everybody. Now some of these 
amounts have never been collected. If 
I could see these people myself, they 
would pay, or if I could get a friend 
whom I could trust. But there isn’t a 
man comes near me!” 

“T—am not a business man,” Matra- 
vers said slowly; “but if you cared to 
explain things to me, I would go into 
the City and see what I could do.” 

The man raised himself on his elbow 
and gazed at his visitor open-mouthed. 

“You mean this?” he cried thickly. 
“Say it again—quick! You mean it?” 














“Certainly,” Matravers answered. “I 
will do what I can.” 

John Drage did not doubt his good 
fortune for a moment. No one ever 
looked into Matravers’ face and failed 
to believe him. 

“I—I'll thank you some day,” he 
murmured. ‘“You’ve done me up! 
Will you—shake hands?” 

He held out a thin white hand. Ma- 
travers took it between his own. 

In a few moments they were ab- 
sorbed in figures and explanations. 
Finally the little book was passed over 
to Matravers’ keeping. 

“IT will see what I can do,” he said 
quietly. “Some of these accounts 
should certainly be recovered. I will 
come down and let you know how I 
have got on.” 

“If you would! If you don’t mind! 
And, I wonder—do you take a morning 
paper? If so, will you bring it when 
you’ve done with it, or an old one will 
do? I can’t read anything but news- 
papers; and lately I haven’t dared to 
spend a penny—because of Freddy, you 
know. It’s so cursed lonely!” 

“I will come, and I will bring you 
something to read,” Matravers prom- 
ised. “I must go now.” 

John Drage held out his hand wist- 
fully. 

“Good-by,” he said. “You’re a good 
man! I wish I’d been like you. It’s 
an odd thing for me to say, but—God 
bless you, sir!” 

Matravers stood on the doorstep with 
his watch in his hand. It was half 
past three. There was just time to 
catch the four thirty from Waterloo. 

For a moment the little street faded 
away from before his eyes. He saw 
himself at his journey’s end. Berenice 
was there to meet him. A breath of 
the country came to him on the breeze 
—a breath of sweet-smelling flowers, 
and fresh, moorland air, and the low 
murmur of the blue sea. Yes, there 
was Berenice, with her dark hair blow- 
ing in the wind, and that look of pas- 
sionate peace in her pale, tired face! 
Her arms were open, wide open! She 
had been weary so long! The struggle 
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had been so hard! 


weary. 


And he, too, 


ing on the couch, with his face buried 
in his hands. He waved his hand and 
descended the steps firmly. 

“Back to my rooms, No. 147 Picca- 
dilly,” he told the cabman. “I shall not 
be going away to-day.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A man wrote it, from his little room 
in the center of London, while night 
faded into morning. He wrote it with 
leaden heart and unwilling, mechanical 
effort—wrote it as a man might write 
his own doom. Every fresh sentence, 
which stared up at him from the closely 
written sheets, seemed like another 
landmark in his sad descent from the 
pinnacles of his late wonderful happi- 
ness down into the black waters of de- 
spair. When he had finished, and the 
pen slipped from his stiff, nerveless 
fingers, there were lines and marks in 
his face which had never been there 
before, and which could never alto- 
gether pass away. 

A woman read it, seated on a shelving 
slant of moorland with the blue sky 
overhead, and the soft murmur of the 
sea in her ears, and the sunlight stream- 
ing around her. When she had fin- 
ished, and the letter had fallen to her 
side, crushed into a shapeless mass, the 
light had died out of the sky and the 
air, and the song of the birds had 
changed into a wail. 

And this was what the man had said 
to the woman: 

Berenice! I have had a dream! I dreamed 
that I was coming to you, that you and & 
were together somewhere in a new world, 
where the men were gods and the women 
were saints, where the sun always shone, and 
nothing that was not pure and beautiful had 
any place. And now I am awake, and 
know that there is no such world. 

You and I are standing on opposite sides 
of a deep, dark precipice. I may not come 
to you. You must not come to me. 

I have thought over this matter with all 
the seriousness which befits it. You will 
never know how great and how fierce the 
struggle has been. I am feeling an older 
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and a tired man. But now that is all over! 
I have crossed the Rubicon! The mists have 
rolled away, and the truth is very clear 
indeed to me. I shudder when I think to 
what misery I might have brought you, if 
I had yielded to that sweetest and most fasci- 
nating impulse of my life, which bade me 
accept your sacrifice and come to you. 
Berenice, you are very young yet, and you 
have woven some new and very beautiful 
fancies which you have put into a book, and 
which the world has found amusing. To 
you alone they have become the essence of 
your life; they have become by constant 
contemplation a part of yourself. ut of 
the greatness of your heart you do not fear 
to put them into practice. 

But, dear, you must find a new world to 
fit your fancies, for the one in which we 
are forced to dwell, the world which, in 
theory, finds them delightful, would find 
another and an uglier word if we should 
venture upon their embodiment. After all, 
we are creatures of this world, and by this 
world’s laws we shall be judged. The things 
which are right are right, and the things 
which are pure are pure. Love is the great- 
est power in the world, but it cannot alter 
things which are unalterable. 

Once when I was climbing with a friend 
of mine in the Engadine, we saw a white 
flower growing virtually out of a cleft in 
the rocks, high above our heads. My friend 
was a botanist, and he would have that 
flower. I lay on my back and watchea him 
struggle to reach it, watched him often slip- 
ping backward, but gradually crawling nearer 
and nearer, until at last, breathless, with 
torn clothes and bleeding hands he grasped 
the tiny blossom, and held it out ta me in 
triumph! Together we admired it cease- 
lessly as we retraced our steps. But_as we 
left the high altitudes and descended into 
the valley, a change took place in the flower. 
Its petals drooped, its leaves shrank and 
faded. White became gray, the freshness 
which had been its chief beauty faded away 
with every step we took. My friend kept 
it, but he kept it with sorrow. It was no 
longer a beautiful flower. 

Berenice, you are that flower! You are 
beautiful, and pure, and strong! You think 
that you are strong enough to live in the 
lowlands, but you are riot. No love of mine, 
changeless and whole as it must ever be, 
could keep your soul from withering in the 
nether land of sin. For it would be sin! 
In these days when you are young, when 
the fires of your enthusiasm are newly kin- 
died, and the wings of your imagination 
have not been shorn, you may say to your- 
self that it is not sin. You may say that 
love is the only true and sweet shrine be- 
fore which we need keep our lives holy and 
pure, and that the time for regrets would 
never come, 


Illusion! I, too, have tried to reason with 
myself in this manner. I have tried pas- 
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sionately, earnestly, feverishly. I have 
failed! I cannot! No one can! I know 
that to you I seem to be writing like a 
Philistine, like a man of a generation gone 
by. You have filled your little world with 
new ideals, you have fit it with the lamp of 
love, and it all seems very real and beauti- 
ful to you. 

But some day, though the lamp may burn 
still as brightly as ever, a great white day- 
light will break in through the walls. You 
will see things that you have mever seen 
before, and the light of that 1 will seem 
cold and dim and ghostly. Nothing, noth- 
ing can ever alter the fact that your husband 
lives, and that your little boy is growing up 
with a great void in his heart. Some day he 
will ask for his mother; even now he may 
be asking for her. Berenice, would he ever 
look with large, indulgent eyes upon that 
little world of yours? Alas! 


I have read my letter over to myself, Bere- 
nice, and I fear that it must sound to you 
very commonplace, even perhaps cold. et, 
believe me when I tell you that I have 
passed through a very fire of suffering, and 
if I am calm now it is with the calm of an 
ineffable despair. In my life at Oxford, and 
later, here in London, women have never 
borne any share. Part of my scheme of 
living has been to regard them as something 
outside my little cycle, an influence great 
indeed, but one which had passed me by. 

Yet I am now one of the world’s great 
sufferers, one of those who have found at 
once their greatest joy linked with an un- 
utterable despair, For I love you, Berenice! 
Never doubt it! Though I should never look 
upon your face again—which God in His 
mercy forbid—my love for you must be for- 
ever a part and the greatest part of my life! 
Always remember that, I pray you! 

It seems strange to talke of one’s plans 
with such a great, black cloud of sorrow 
filling the air. But the outward form of 
life does not change, even when the light 
has gone out and one’s heart is broken. I 
have some work before me which I must 
finish; when it is over I shall go abroad. 
But that can wait. When you are back in 
London, send for me. I am schooling my- 
self to meet a new Berenice—my friend! 
And I have something still more to say ta 
you MATRAVERS. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The week that followed the sending 
of his letter was, to Matravers, with his 
love for equable times and emotions, 
like a week in hell. He had set himself 
a task not easy even to an ordinary 
man of business, but to him trebly dif- 
ficult and harassing. Day after day he 
spent in the City—a somewhat strange 
visitor there, with his grave, dignified 
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manner and studied fastidiousness of 
dress and deportment. He was un- 
versed in the ways of the men with 
whom he had to deal, and he had no 
commercial aptitude whatever. But in 
a quiet way he was wonderfully per- 
sistent, and he succeeded better, per- 
haps, than any other emissary whom 
John Drage could have employed. The 
sum of money which he eventually col- 
lected amounted to nearly fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, and late one evening he 
started for Kensington with a bundle 
of papers under his arm and a check- 
book in his pocket. 

It was his last visit—at any rate, for 
the present—he told himself with a 
sense of wonderful relief, as he walked 
through the park in the gathering twi- 
light. For of late, something in con- 
nection with his day’s efforts had taken 
him every evening to the shabby little 
house at Kensington, where his com- 
ing was eagerly welcomed by the tired, 
sick man and the lonely boy. 

He had esteemed himself a man well 
schooled in all manner of self-control, 
and little to be influenced in a matter 
of duty by his personal likes and dis- 
likes. But these visits were a torture 
to him. To sit and talk for hours with 
a man, peevish and commonplace, and 
with a curious lack of virility or self- 
reliance in his untoward circumstances, 
was trial enough to Matravers, who had 
been used to select his associates and 
associations with delicate and close care. 

But to remember that this man had 
been, and indeed was, the husband of 
Berenice, was madness. It was this 
man, whom at the best he could only 
regard with a kindly and gentle con- 
tempt, who stood between him and such 
surprising happiness—this man and the 
boy with his pale, serious face and dark 
eyes. And the bitterness of fate—for 
he never realized that it would have 
been possible for him to have acted 
otherwise—had made him their bene- 
factor. 

Just as he was leaving the park he 
glanced up at the sound of a carriage 
passing him rapidly, and as he looked 
up he stood still. It seemed to him 
that life itself was standing still in his 
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ing so tragic, so horrible as this, had 
ever occurred to him! His heart had 
been full of black despair, and his days 
had been days of misery; but even the 
possibility of seeking for himself solace, 
by means not altogether worthy, had 
never dawned upon him. Nor had he 
dreamed it of her! 

Yet the man who waved his hand 
from the box seat of the phaéton with 
a courtesy seemingly real, but, under 
the circumstances, brutally ironical, was 
Thorndyke, and the woman who sat by 
his side was Berenice! 

The carriage passed on down the 
broad drive, and Matravers stood look- 
ing after it. Was it his fancy, or was 
that, indeed, a faint cry which came 
traveling through the dim light to his 
ears as he stood there under the trees 
—a figure turned to stone? A faint 
cry, or the wailing of a lost spirit? 

A sudden dizziness came over him, 
and he sat down on one of the seats 
close at hand. There was a singing in 
his ears, and a pain at his heart. He 
sat there with half-closed eyes, battling 
with his weakness. 

Presently he got up, and continued 
his journey. He found himself on the 
doorstep of the shabby little house, and 
mechanically he passed in and told the 
story of his day’s efforts to the man 
who welcomed him so eagerly. With 
his pocketbook in his hand he success- 
fully underwent a searching cross-ex- 
amination, faithfully recording what 
one man had said and what another, 
their excuses and their protestations. 

He made no mistakes, and his mem- 
ory served him amply. 

But when he had come to the end of 
the list, and had placed the check book 
in John Drage’s fingers, he felt that he 
must get away. Even his stoical en- 
durance had a measurable depth. But 
it was hard to escape from the man’s 
most unwelcome _ gratitude. John 
Drage had not the tact to recognize in 
his benefactor the man to whom thanks 
are hateful. 

“And I had no claim upon you what- 
ever!” the sick man wound up, half 
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breathless. “If you had cut me dead, 
after my Oxford disgrace, it would 
only have been exactly what I deserved. 
That’s what makes it so odd—your do- 
ing all this for me. I can’t understand 
it—I’m damned if I can!” 

Matravers stood over him, a silent, 
unresponsive figure, seeking only to 
make his escape. With difficulty he 
broke in upon the torrent of words. 

“Will you do me the favor, Mr. 
Drage,” he begged earnestly, “of say- 
ing no more about it? Any man of lei- 
sure would have done for you what I 
have done. If you really wish to af- 
ford me a considerable happiness, you 
can do so.” 

“Anything in this world!” 
Drage declared vehemently. 

Matravers thought for a moment. 
The proposition which he was about to 
make had been in his mind from the 
very first. The time had come now to 
put it into words. 

“You must not be offended at what 
I am going to say,” he began gently. 
“IT am a rich man, and I have taken a 
great fancy to your boy. I have no 
children of my own; in tact, I am quite 
alone in the world. If you will allow 
me, I should like to undertake Freddy’s 
education.” 

A light broke across the man’s coarse 
face, momentarily transfiguring it. He 
raised himself on his elbow, and gazed 
at his visitor with eager scrutiny. Then 
he drew a deep sigh, and there were 
tears in his eyes. He did not say a 
word. Matravers continued. 

“It will be a great pleasure for me,” 
he said quietly. “What I propose is 
to invest a thousand pounds for that 
purpose in Freddy’s name. In fact, I 
have taken the liberty of already doing 
it. The papers are here.” 

_ Matravers laid an envelope on the 
little table between them. Then he rose 
up 


John 


“Will you forgive me now,” he said, 
“if I hurry away? I will come and see 
you again, and we will talk this over 
more thoroughly.” 

And still John Drage said nothing, 
but he held out his hand. Matravers 
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pressed the thin fingers between his 
own. 

“You must see Freddy,” Drage said 
eagerly. “I promised him that he 
should come in before you went.” 

But Matravers shook his head. There 
was a pain at his heart like the cutting 
of a knife. . 

“I cannot stay another instant,” he 
declared. “Send Freddy over to my 
rooms any time. Let him come and 
have tea with me.” 

Then they parted, and Matravers 
walked through a world of strange 
shadows to SBerenice’s house. Her 
maid, recognizing him, took him up to 
her room without ceremony. The door 
was softly opened and shut. He stood 
upon the threshold. For a moment 
everything seemed dark before him. 








CHAPTER XVI. 


Berenice seemed to dwell always in 
the twilight. At first Matravers 
thought that the room was empty, and 
he advanced slowly toward the win, 
dow. And then he stopped short. Ber- 
enice was lying in a crumpled heap on 
the low couch, almost within touch of 
his hands. She was lying on her side, 
her supple figure all doubled up, and 
the folds of her loose gown flowing 
around her in wild disorder. Her face 
was half hidden in her clasped hands. 

“Berenice,” he cried softly. 

She did not answer. She was asleep. 
He stood looking down upon her, his 
heart full of an infinite tenderness. 
She, too, had suffered, then. Her hair 
was in wild confusion, and there were 
marks of recent tears upon her pale 
cheeks. A little lace handkerchief had 
slipped from her fingers down onto the 
floor. He picked it up. It was wet! 

The glow of the heavily shaded lamp 
was upon her clasped white fingers and 
her bowed head. He watched the rising 
and falling of her bosom as she slept. 
To him, so great a stranger to women 
and their ways, there was a curious fas- 
cination in all the trifling details of her 
toilet and person, the innate daintiness 
of which appealed to him with a very 
potent and insidious sweetness. 
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While she slept, he felt as one far 
“femoved from her. It was like a beau- 
tiful picture upon which he was gazing. 
The passion which had been raging 
Within him like an autumn storm was 
Suddenly stilled. Only the purely es- 
thetic pleasure of her presence and his 
contemplation of it remained. It 
seemed to him then that he would have 
had her stay thus forever. 

Before his fixed eyes there floated a 
sort of mystic dream. There was an- 
other world—was it the world of sleep, 
or of death?—where they might join 
hands and dwell together in beautiful 
places, and there was no one—not even 
their consciences—to say them nay. 
The dust of earthly passion and sin, and 
all the commonplace miseries of life, had 
faded forever from their knowledge. 
It was their souls which had come to- 
gether, and there was a wonderful 
peace. 

Then she opened her eyes and looked 
up at him. There was no more dream- 
ing. The old, miserable passion flooded 
His heart and senses. His feet were 
tipon the earth again. The whole world 
of those strange, poignant sensations, 
stronger because of their late coming, 
Welled up within him. 

. “Berenice !” 

She was only half awake, and she 
held up her soft, white arms to him, 
gleaming like marble through the lace 
of her wide sleeves. She looked up at 
him with the faint smile of a child. 

“My love!” 

He stooped down, and her arms 
closed around him like a soft yoke. But 
he kissed her forehead so lightly that 
she scarcely realized that this was al- 
most his first caress. 

“Berenice, you have been angry with 
me !” 

She sat up, and the lamplight fell up- 
on his face. 

“You have been ill,” she cried in a 
shocked tone. 

“It is nothing. I am well. But to- 
night—I had a shock; I saw you with 
—Mr. Thorndyke!” 

Her eyes met his. The hideous phan- 
tom which had been dogging his steps 
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was slain. He was ashamed of th 
awful but nameless fear. ‘ 

“It is true. Mr. Thorndyke has of 
fered me an apology, which I am forced” 
to believe sincere. He has asked me to” 
be his wife. I was sorry for him.” 

“He is a bad man! He has spoken 
ill of you! He has already a wife!” 

“T am glad of it. I can obey my in- 
stincts now, and see him no more. Per- 
sonally he is distasteful to me. I had 
an idea he was honest. It is nothing.” 

She dismissed the subject with a 
wave of the hand. To her it was alto- 
gether a minor matter. Then she 
looked at him. 

“Well ?” 

“You never answered my letter.” 

“No, there was no answer. I came 
back.” 

“You did not let me know.” 

“You will find a message at your 
rooms when you get back.” 

He walked up and down the room. 
He knew at once that all he had done 
hitherto had been in vain. The battle 
was still before him. She sat and 
watched him with an inscrutable smile. 
Once as he passed her, she laid her 
hand upon his arm. He stopped at 
once. 

“Your white flower was born to die 
and wither,” she said. “A night’s frost 
would have killed it as surely as the low- 
land air. It is like these violets.” She 
took a bunch from her bosom. “This 
morning they were fresh and beautiful. 
Now they are crushed and faded. Yet 
they have lived their life.” 

She threw them down upon the floor. 

“Do you think a woman is like that?” 
she said softly. “You are very, very 
ignorant! She has a soul.” 

He held out his hand. 

“A soul to keep white, and pure. A 


















soul to give back—to God!” 

Again she smiled at him slowly, and 
shook her dark head. 

“You are like a child in some things. 
You have lived so long among the dry 
bones of scholarship that you have lost 
your touch upon humanity. And of us 
women, you know—-so very little. You 
have tried to understand us from books. 














How foolish! You must be my disciple, 
and I will teach you.” 

“It is not teaching,” he cried; “it is 
temptation.” 

She turned upon him with a gleam of 
passion in her eyes. 

“Temptation!” she cried. “There 
spoke the whole selfishness of the phi- 
losopher, the dilettante in morals! What 
is it that you fear? I will tell you. It 
is the besmirchment of your own ideals, 
your own little code framed. and molded 
with your own hands. What do you 
know of sin or of purity, you, who 
have held yourself aloof from the world 
with a sort of delicate care, as though 
you, forsooth, were tou precious a thing 
to be soiled with the dust of human 
passion and human love? That is where 
you are all wrong. That is where you 
make your great mistake. You have 
judged without experience. You speak 
of a soul which may be stained with 
sin; you have no more knowledge than 
the Pharisees of old what constitutes 
sin. Love can never stain anything! 
Love that is constant and true and pure 
is above the marriage laws of men; it 
is above your little self-constructed 
ideals; it is a thing of heaven and of 
God! You wrote to me like a child— 
and you are a child, for until you have 
learned what love is, you are without 
understanding.” 

Suddenly her outstretched hands 
dropped to her side. Her voice became 
soft and low; her dark eyes were 
dimmed. 

“Come to me, and you shall know. I 
will show you in what narrow paths you 
have been wandering. I will show you 
how beautiful a woman’s love can make 
your life!” 

“If we can love and be pure,” he 
said hoarsely, “what is sin? What is 
that ?” 

He was standing by the window, and 
he pointed westward with shaking fin- 
ger. The roar of Piccadilly and Regent 
Street came faintly into the little room. 
She understood him. 

“You have a great deal to learn, 
dear,” she whispered softly. “Remem- 
ber this first, and before all: Love can 
sanctify everything.” 
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“But they, too, loved in the begin- 
ning !” 
She shook her head. 
“That they never could have done. 
Love is eternal. If it fades or dies, then 
it never was love. Then it was sin.” 
“But those poor creatures! How are 
they to tell between the true love and 
the false?” 
She stamped her foot, and a quiver of 
passion shook her frame. 
“We are not talking about them! 


We are talking about ourselves! Do 
you doubt your love or mine?” 

“IT cannot,” he answered. “Bere- 
nice wd 

“Yes !” 


“Did you ever tell—your husband 
that you loved him?” 

“Never |” 

“Did he love you?” 

“T believe—so far as he knew how to 
love anything—he did.” 

“And now?” 

She waved her hand impatiently. 

“He has forgotten. He was shal- 
low, and he was fond of life. He has 
found consolation long ago. Do not 
talk of him! Do not dare to speak of 
him again! Oh, why do you make me 
humble myself so?” 

“He may not have forgotten. He 
may have repented. He may be long- 
ing for you now—and suffering. 
Should we be sinless, then?” 

She swept from her place, and stood 
before him with flashing eyes. 

“I forbid you to remind me of my 
shame. I forbid you to remind me that 
I, too, like those poor women on the 
street, have been bought and sold for 
money! I have worked out my own 
emancipation. I am free. It was while 
I was living with him as his wife that I 
sinned—for I hated him! Speak to me 
no more of that time! If you cannot 
forget it, you had better go!” 

He stretched out his hands and held 
hers tightly. 

“Berenice, if you were alone in the 
world, and there was some great barrier 
to our marriage, I would not hesitate 
any longer. I would take you to my- 
self. Don’t think too hardly of me. I 
am like a man who is denying himself 
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heaven. But your husband lives. You 
belong to him. You do not know 
whether he is in prosperity, or whether 
he has forgotten. You do not know 
whether he has repented, or whether 
his life is still such as to justify your 
taking the law into your own hands, 
and forsaking him forever. ‘Listen to 
me, dear! If you will find out these 
things, if you can say to yourself and to 
me, and to your conscience: ‘He has 
found happiness without me, he has ig- 
nored and forgotten the tie between us, 
he does not need my sympathy, or my 
care, of my companionship,’ then I will 
have no more scruples. Only let us be 
sure that you are morally free from 
that man.” 

She wrenched her hands away from 
his. There was a bright, red spot of 





color flaring on her cheeks. Her eyes 
were on fire. 
“You are mad!” she cried. “You do 


not love me! No man can know what 
love is who talks about doubts and 
scruples as you do! You are too cold 
and too selfish to realize what love can 
be! And to think that I have stooped 
to reason, to reason with you! Oh! my 
God! What have I done to be hum- 
bled like this?” 

“Berenice!” 

“Leave me! Don’t come near me any 
more! I shall thrust you out of my 
life! You never loved me! I could 
not have loved you! Go away! It has 
been a hideous mistake!” 

“Berenice !” 

“My God! Will you leave me?” she 
moaned. “You are driving me mad! I 
hate you!” 

Her white hand flashed out into the 
darkness, as though she would have 
struck him! He bowed his head and 
went. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Matravers knew after that night 
that his was a broken life. Any future 
such as he had planned for him- 
self of active, intellectual toil had now, 
he felt, become impossible. His ideals 
were all broken down. A woman had 
found her way in between the joints 
of an armor which he had grown to be- 
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lieve impenetrable, and henceforth life 
was a wreck. The old, quiet stoicism, 
which had been the inner stimulus of 
his career, was a thing altogether over- 
thrown and impotent. He was too old 
to reconstruct life anew; the fragments 
were too many, and the wreck too com- 
plete. Only his philosophy showed him 
very plainly what the end must be. 
Across the sky of his vision it seemed 
to be written in letters of fire. 

Early in the morning, having made 
his toilet as usual with a care almost 
fastidious, he went out into the sunlit 
streets, moving like a man in a deep 
dream among scenes which had become 
familiar to him day by day. At his 
lawyer’s he made his will, and signed it, 
thankful for once for his great loneli- 
ness, insomuch as there was no one who 
could call the disposal of his property to 
a stranger an injustice, for he had left 
all to little Freddy—left it to him be- 
cause of his mother’s eyes, as he thought 
with a faint smile. Then he called at 
his publisher’s and at the office of a 
leading review to which he was.a reg- 
ular contributor, telling them to expect 
no more work from him for a while; he 
was going abroad to take a long-earned 
holiday. 

He lunched at his club, speaking in a 
more than usually friendly manner to 
the few men with whom at times he 
had found it a pleasure to associate, and 
finally, with that sense of unreality 
growing stronger and stronger, he 
found himself once more in the park, in 
his usual chair, looking out with the 
same keen sympathy upon the intensely 
joyous, beautiful phase of life which 
floated around him. 

The afternoon breeze rustled pleas- 
antly among the cool green leaves above 
his head, and the sunlight slanted full 
across the shaded walk. On every hand 
were genial voices, cordial greetings, 
and light farewells. With a sense al- 
most of awe, he thought of the days 
when he had sat there waiting for her 
carriage, that he might look for a few 
moments upon that pale-faced woman, 
whose influence over him seemed al- 
ready to have commenced, before even 
any words had passed between them. 
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He sat there, gravely acknowledging 
the salutes of those with whom he was 
acquainted, wearing always the same 
faint and impenetrable smile—wonder- 
ful mask of a broken heart. 

And still the memories came surging 
into his brain. He thought of that gray 
morning when he had sat there alone, 
oppressed by some dim premonitions of 
the tragedy among whose shadows he 
was already passing, so that even the 
wind which had followed the dawn, and 
shaken the raindrops down upon him, 
had seemed to carry upon its bosom 
wailing cries and sad, human voices. 
As the slow moments passed along, he 
found himself watching for her carriage 
with some remnant of the old wistful- 
ness. But it never came, and for that 
he was thankful. 

At last he rose, and walked leisurely 
back to his rooms. He gave orders to 
his servant to pack all his things for a 
journey; then, for the last time, he 
stood up in the midst of his possessions, 
looking around him with a vague sor- 
rowfulness at the little familiar objects 
which had become dear to him, both by 
association and by reason of a certain 
sense of companionship which he had 
always been able to feel for beautiful 
things, however inanimate. 

It was here that he had come when he 
had first left Oxford, full of certain 
definite ambitions, and with a mind 
fixed at least upon living a serene and 
well-ordered life. He had woven many 
dreams within these four walls. How 
far away those days now seemed to be 
from him! He would never dream any 
more; for him the world’s great dream 
was very close at hand. 

He poured himself out a glass of wine 
from a quaintly cut decanter, and set it 
down on his writing desk, emptying in- 
to it with scrupulous care the contents 
of a little packet which he had been 
carrying all day in his waistcoat pocket. 

He paused for a moment before 
taking up his pen, to move a little on one 
side the deep-blue china bowl of flowers 
which, summer and winter alike, stood 


| always fresh upon his writing table. 
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To-day it chanced, by some irony of 
fate, that they were roses, and a swi‘t 
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flood of memories rushed into his 
tingling senses as the perfume of the 
creamy blossoms floated up to him. 

He set his teeth, and, taking out some 
paper, began to write. 


Berenice, farewell! To-night I am going 
on a very long journey, to a very far 
You and I may never meet again, and so, 
farewell! Farewell to you, Berenice, whom 
I have loved, and whom I dearly love. You 
are the only woman who has ever wandered 
into my little life to teach me the great 
depths of human passion—and you came too 
late. But that was not your fault. 

For what I am doing, do you, at least, 
not blame me. If there were a single per- 
son in the world dependent upon me, or to 
whom my death would be a real loss, I would 
remain. But there is no one. And, whereas 
alive I can do you no good, dead I may! 
Berenice, your husband lives—in suffering 
and in poverty; your husband and your little 
boy. Freddy has looked at me out of your 
dark eyes, my love, and while I live I can 
never forget it. I hold his little hands, and 
I look into his pure, childish face, and the 
great love which I bear for his mother seems 
like an unholy thing. Leave your husband 
out of the question—put every other con- 
sideration on one side, Freddy’s eyes must 
have kept us apart forever. 

And, dear, it is your boy’s future, and 
the car. of your stricken husband, which 
must bring you into closer and more inti- 
mate touch with the vast world of human 
sorrows. Love is a sacrifice, and life is a 
sacrifice. I know—and that knowledge is the 
comfort of my last sad night on earth—that 
you will find your rightful place among her 
toiling daughters. And it is because there is 
no fitting place for me by your side that I 
am very well content to die. For myself, 
I have well counted the cost. Death is an in- 
finite compulsion. Our little lives are but 
the veriest trifle in the scale of eternity. 
Whether we go into everlasting sleep, or into 
some other mystic state, a few short years 
here more or less are no great matter, Bere- 
nice. 


Again there came that curious pain 
at his heartstrings, and the singing in 
his ears. The pen slipped from his 
fingers ; his head drooped. 

“Berenice!” he whispered. 
enice !” 


“Ber- 


And, as though by a miracle, she 
heard him, for she was close at hand. 
While he had been writing, the door 
had been softly opened and closed, a 
tall, gray-mantled figure stood upon the 
threshold. It was Berenice! 


“May I come in?” she cried softly. 
Her face was flushed, and her cheeks 
were wet, but a smile was quivering 
upon her lips. 

He started slightly, but did not an- 
swer. She came into the room, close 
to his side. Her fingers clasped the 
hand which was hanging over the side 
of his chair. The lamp had burned very 
low; she could scarcely see his face. 

“Dear, I have come to you,” she mur- 
mured. “I am sorry. I want you to 
forgive me. I do love you! You know 
that I love you!” 

The pressure of her fingers upon his 
hand was surely returned. She stood 
up, and her cloak slipped from her 
shoulders onto the floor. 

“Why don’t you speak to me? Don’t 
you hear? Don’t you understand? I 
have come to you! I wil] not be sent 
away! Is it too late? My carriage 
brought me here. I have told my 
people that I shall not be returning! 
Come away with me to-night! Let us 
start now! Listen! It is too late to 
draw back! Every one knows that I 
have come to you! We shall be so 
happy! Tell me that you are glad!” 

There was no answer. He did not 
move. She came close to him, so that 
her cheek almost touched his. 

“Tell me that you are glad,” she 
begged. “Don’t argue with me any 
more. If you do, I shall stop your 
mouth with kisses. I am not like you, 
dear! I must have love! I cannot live 
alone any longer! I have touched the 
utmost limits of my endurance! I will 
stay with you! You shall love me! 
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Listen! If you dv not, I swear—bug 
no! You will save me from that! Ob 
I know that you will! But don’t argu 
with me! Words are so cold, and I| am 
a woman—and I must love and be loved 
—or I shall die—— Ah!” 

She started round with a little 
scream. Her eyes, frightened and dix 
lated, were fixed upon the door. On 
the threshold a little boy was standing 
in his nightshirt, looking at her with 
dark, inquiring eyes. 

“I want Mr. Matravers, if you 
please,” he said deliberately. “Will 
you tell him? He don’t know that I’m 
here yet! He will be so surprised! 
Daddy’s gone away. He’s dead, they 
say. What’s dead mean? And nurse 
brought me here, but Mr. Matravers 
was out when we came, and nurse put 
me to bed. Now she’s gone away, and 
I’m so lonely. Daddy’s dead!” 

She turned up the lamp without mov- 
ing her eyes from the little, white-clad 
figure. A great trembling was upon 
her! It was like a voice from the shad- 
ows of another world. Like a flash she 
understood it all. This was her child, 
her own child, and its father, her hus- 
band, was dead. She was free! 

Through a mist of sudden tears, 
she looked down into her boy’s face. 
She fell on her knees, and with a little 
burst of passionate sobs took him into 
her arms. 

At last she released the bewildered 
boy and rose, facing Matravers. He 
was standing, his arms outstretched to- 
ward her, and the old, faint smile part- 
ing his lips. 








SELADSIQYOSIL? 
“JENNY KISSED ME” 


ENNY kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in! 
Say I’m weary; say I’m sad; 
Say that Lealth and wealth have missed me; 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 


Jenny kissed me. 





Leigh Hunt. 
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Short Cuts to Favor 


The way of woman’s will is hard to find, 
Harder to hit. 


Yer there is some clew to their mystery, some determining cause; for we 
find that the same men are universal favorites with women, as others are uni- 
versally disliked by them. Is not the loadstone that attracts so powerfully, and in 
all circumstances, a strong and undisguised bias toward them, a marked atten- 
tion, a conscious preference of them to any other passing object or topic?—William 
Haslitt. 

@a. 


A CLEVER, ugly man every now and then is successful with the ladies; but 
a handsome fool is irresistible—William Makepeace Thackeray. 


@A. 


Women like to perceive fastidiousness in men, and this is, it seems to me, 
the most vulnerable point whereby to gain them.—Pascal. 


@A. 


Tue earth is like a woman. She requires you to be neither timid nor 
brutal—Anatole France. 
@A. 


Stupipity is no disadvantage with women: indeed it is more likely that 
superior intellectual power, and especially genius, as being an abnormal trait, ma 
make an unfavorable impression on them. Hence we often see an ugly, stupid, 
and coarse man preferred by women to a refined, clever, and amiable man.—Arthur 
Schopenhauer. 
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HE girl stood at the end of the 
little stone jetty, her hair and 
the ends of her cheap fur boa 

and her skirts all fluttering behind her 
in the stiff northeast gale. Why any 
one should choose to stand on a jetty on 
a taw December afternoon with the 
wind in one’s teeth was a sufficient 
problem for a comfort-loving elderly 
man like myself, and I pondered over 
it as | descended the slope leading from 
the village to the sea. It was nothing, 
thought I, but youth’s animal delight 
in physical things. A few steps brought 
me in view of her face in half profile, 
and I saw that she did not notice wind 
or spray, but was staring out to sea 
with an intolerable wistfulness. <A 
quick turn in the path made me lose 
the profile. I cursed the road that ran 
along the shore, and walked rapidly 
along the jetty. Arriving within hail- 
ing distance I called her. 

“Viviette !” 

She pivoted round like a weather- 
cock in a gust, and with a sharp cry 
leaped forward to meet me. Her face 
was aflame with a great hope and joy. 
I have seen to my gladness that ex- 
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pression once before worn by a woman, 
As soon as she recognized me, however, 
the joy vanished, killed outright. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said, with a quiv- 
ering lip. 

“I am sorry, my dear,” said I, taking 
her hand. “I can’t help it, I wish 
from my heart I were somebody else.” 

She burst into tears. I put my arm 
around her and drew her to me, and 
patted her, and said, “There, there!” in 
the blundering masculine way. Having 
helped to bring her into the world 
twenty years before, I could claim fa- 
therly privileges. 

“Oh, doctor,” she sobbed, dabbing 
her pretty young eyes with a handker- 
chief, “do forgive me. Of course I am 
glad to see you. It was the shock. I 


thought you were a ghost. No one 
ever comes to Ravetot.” 

“Never?” I asked mildly. 

The tears flowed afresh. I leaned 


against the parapet of the jetty for 
comfort’s sake, and looked around me. 
(Ravetot-sur-Mer was not the place to 
attract visitors in December. A shingle 
beach with a few fishing boats hauled 
out of reach of the surf; a miniature 
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casino, like an impudently large sum- 
merhouse, shuttered-up, | weather- 
beaten, and desolate; a weather- 
beaten, desolate and shuttered-up Hotel 
de l’Univers, and a perky deserted villa 
or two, on the embankment; a cliff be- 
hind them, topped by a little gray 
church; the road that led up the gorge 
Josing itself in the turn—and that was 
all that was visible of Ravetot-sur-Mer. 
A projecting cliff bounded the bay at 
each side, and in front seethed the 
gray, angry, Channel. 

It was an Aceldama of a spot in win- 
ter, and only a matter of peculiar ur- 
gency had brought me thither. Viviette 
and her decrepit rascal of a father were 
tied to Ravetot by sheer poverty. He 
owned a pretty villa half a mile inland, 
and the rent he obtained for it during 
the summer months enabled them to 
live in some miraculous way the rest 
of the year. 

They, the curé, and the fisher folk 
were the sole winter inhabitants of the 
place. The nearest doctor lived at Iller- 
ville, twenty kilometers away, and there 
was not even an educated farmer in 
the neighborhood. Yet I could not help 
thinking that my Little friend’s last re- 
mark was somewhat disingenuous. 

“Are you quite sure, my dear,” I 
said, “that no one ever comes to Rave- 
OU! 

“Has father told you?” she asked 
tonelessly. 

“No. I guessed it. I have extraor- 
iinary powers of divination. And the 
somebody has been making my little 
girl miserable.” 

“He has broken my heart,” said Vi- 
viette. 

I pulled the collar of my fur-lined 
coat above my ears which the north- 
east wind was biting. Being elderly 
and heart-whole I am sensitive to cold. 
I proposed that we should walk up and 
down the jetty while she told me her 
roubles, and I hooked her arm in mine. 

“Who was he?” I asked. “And what 
was he doing here?” 

“Oh, doctor, what does it matter?” 
she answered tearfully. “I never want 
to see him again.” 

“Don’t fib,” said FE “If the 
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49 
confounded blackguard were here 
now 5 

“But he isn’t a blackguard!” she 
flashed. “If he were, I shouldn’t be so 
miserable. I should forget him. He 
is good and kind. and noble and every- 
thing that is right. I couldn’t have ex- 
pected him to act otherwise—it was 
awful, horrible—and when you called 
me by name I thought it was he.” 

“And the contradictious feminine did 
very much want to see him,” said I. 

“I suppose so,” she confessed. 

I looked down at the pretty face and 
saw that it was wan and pinched. 

“You have been eating little and 
sleeping less. For how long?” I de- 
manded sternly. 

“For a week,” she said pitifully. 

“We must change all that. This 
abominable hole is a kind of cold stor- 
age for depression.” 

She drew my arm tighter. She had 
always been an affectionate little girl, 
and now she seemed to crave human 
sympathy and companionship. 

“T don’t mind jt now. It doesn’t in 
the least matter where I am. Before 
he came I used to hate Ravetot, and 
long for the gayety and brightness of 
the great world. I used to stand here 
for hours and just long and long for 
something to happen to take us away; 
and it seemed no good. Here I was for 
the rest of time—with nothing to do 
day after day but housework and sew- 
ing and reading, while father sat by the 
fire, with his little roulette machine and 
Monte Carlo averages and paper and 
pencil, working out the wonderful sys- 
tem that is going to make our fortune. 
We'll never have enough money to go 
to Monte Carlo for him to try it, so 
that is some comfort. One would have 
thought he had had enough of gam- 
bling.” 

She made the allusion, very simply, 
to me—an old friend. Her father had 
gambled away a fortune, and in des- 
peration had forged another man’s 
name on the back of a bill, for which 
he had suffered a term of imprison- 
ment. His relatives had cast him out. 
That was why he lived in poverty- 
stricken seclusion at Ravetot-sur-Mer. 











He was not an estimable old man, and 
I had always pitied Viviette for being 
so parented. Her mother had died 
years ago. I thought I would avoid the 
painful topic. 

“And so,” said I, after we had gone 
the length of the jetty in silence and 
had turned again, “one day when the 
lonely little princess was staring out 
to sea and longing for she knew not 
what, the young prince out of the fairy 
tale came riding up behind her, and 
stayed just long enough to make her 
lose her heart, and then rode off 
again.” 

“Something like it—only worse,” she 
murmured. And then, with a sudden 
break in her voice: “I will tell you all 
about it, I shall go mad if I don’t. I 
haven’t a soul in the world to speak to. 
Yes, he came. He found me standing 
at the end of the jetty. He asked his 
way in French to the cemetery, and I 
recognized from his accent that he was 
English like myself. I asked him why 
he wanted to go to the cemetery. He 
said that it was to see his wife’s grave. 

The only Englishwoman buried here 
was a Mrs. Everest who was drowned 
last summer. This was the husband. 
‘He explained that he was in the Indian 
Civil Service, and was now on fur- 
lough. Being in Paris he thought he 
would like to come to Ravetot, where 
he could have quiet, in order to write a 
book.” 

“T understood it was to see his wife’s 
grave,” I remarked. 

“He wanted to do that as well. You 
see, they had been separated for some 
years—judicially separated. She was 
not a nice woman. He didn’t tell me 
so; he was too chivalrous a gentleman. 
But I had heard about her from the 
gossip of the place. I walked with him 
to the cemetery. I know a _ well- 
brought-up girl wouldn’t have gone off 
like that with a stranger.” 

“My dear,” said I, “in Ravetot-sur- 
‘Mer she would have gone off with a 
sj, powell 

he pressed my arm. “How under- 
standing you are, doctor, dear.” 

“I have an inkling of the laws that 
govern humanity,” f replied ironically, 
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pleasant trip to the cemetery?” 

“He asked me whether the café at 
the top of the hill was really the onl 
place to stay at in Ravetot. It’s dread- 
ful, you know—no one goes there but 
fishermen and farm laborers—and it is 
the only place. The hotel is shut up 
out of the season. I said that Ravetot 
didn’t encourage visitors during the 
winter. He looked disappointed and 
said that he would have to find 
quiet somewhere else. Then he asked 
whether there wasn’t any house that 
would take him in as a boarder.” 

She paused. 

“Well?” I inquired. 

“Oh, doctor, he seemed so strong and 
kind, and his eyes were so frank, and 
I knew he was everything that a man 
ought to be. We were friends at once, 
and [ hated the thought of losing him. 
Tt is not gay at Ravetot with only 
Jeanne to talk to from week’s end to 
week’s end. And then we are so poor 
—and you know we do take in paying 
guests when we can get them.” 

“T understand perfectly,” said I. 

She nodded. “That was how it all 
happened. Would a nice girl have 
done such a thing?” 1. 

I replied that if she knew as much 
of the ways of nice girls as I did, she 
would be astounded. She smiled wanly 
and went on with her artless story. 

Of course Mr. Everest jumped ct the 
suggestion. It is not given to every 
pom and unlamenting widower to be 

oused beneath the same roof as so de- 
licious a young woman as Viviette. He 
brought his luggage and took posses- 
sion of the best spare room in the villa, 
while Viviette and old,  slatternly 
Jeanne, the bonne a tout faire, went 
about with agitated minds and busy 
hands attending to his comforts. 

Old Widdrington, however, in his 
morose chimney corner, did not wel- 
come the visitor. He growled and 
grumbled, and rated his daughter for 
not having doubled the terms. Didn't 
she know they wanted every penny 
they could get? Something was wrong 
with his roulette machine which ought 
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The Heart 


to be sent to Paris for repairs. Where 
was the money to come from? Vivi- 
ette’s father is the most unscrupulous, 
selfish old curmudgeon of my acquaint- 
ance, 

Then, according to my young lady’s 
incoherent and parenthetic narrative, 
followed idyllic days. Viviette chat- 
tered to Mr. Everest in the morning, 
walked with him in the afternoon, pre- 
tended to play the piano to him in the 
evening, and in between times sat with 
him at meals. 

The inevitable happened. She had 
met no one like him before. He rep- 
resented the strength and the music of 
the great world.» He flashed upon her 
as the revelation of the vague visions 
that had floated before her eyes when 
she started seaward in the driving 
wind, 

That the man was a bit in love with 
her seems certain. I think that one 
day, when a wayside byre was shelter- 
ing them from the rain, he must have 
kissed her. A young girl’s confidences 
are full of details; but the important 
ones are generally left out. They can 
be divined, however, by the old and 
experienced. At any rate, Viviette was 
radiantly happy, and Everest appeared 
contented to stay indefinitely at Ravetot 
and watch her happiness. 

Thus far the story was ordinary 
enough. Given the circumstances, it 
would have been extraordinary if my 
poor little Viviette had not fallen in 
love with the man and if the man’s 
heart had not been touched. In his po- 
sition, thrown with Viviette for nearly 
three weeks, noon and night, I, vener- 
able philosopher that I am, would have 
made a doting idiot of myself. 

If Everest had found the girl’s feel- 
ings too deep for his response and had 
precipitately bolted with a confused 
sense of acting honorably toward her, 
the story would also have been com- 
monplace. The cause of his sudden 
riding away was peculiarly painful. 
Somehow I cannot blame him; and yet 
I am vain enough to imagine that I 
should have acted otherwise. 

One morning Everest asked her if 
Jeanne might search his bedroom for a 
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twenty-franc piece which he must have 
dropped on the floor. In the afternoon 
her father gave her twenty francs to 
get a postal order; he was sending to 
Paris for some fresh mechanism for his 
precious roulette wheel. 

Everest accompanied her to the little 
post office. They walked arm in arm 
through the village like an affianced 
couple, and I fancy he must have said 
tenderer things than usual on the way, 
for at this stage of the story she wept. 

When she paid the louis on the slab 
below the gutchet, she noticed that it 
was a new Spanish coin. Spanish gold 
is rare. She showed it to Everest, and 
meeting his eyes read in them a curious 
questioning. The money-order ob- 
tained, they continued their walk hap- 
pily, and Viviette forgot the incident. 

Some days passed. Everest grew 
troubled and preoccupied. One live- 
long day he avoided her society alto- 
gether. She lived through it in a dis- 
tressed wonder, and cried herself to 
sleep that night. How had she of- 
fended? 

The next morning he gravely an- 
nounced his departure. Urgent affairs 
summoned him to Paris. In dazed mis- 
ery she accepted the payment of his 
account and wrote him a receipt. His 
face was set like a mask, and he looked 
at her out of cold, stern eyes which 
frightened her. In a timid way she 
asked him if he were going without one 
kind word. 

“There are times, Miss Widdring- 
ton,” said he, “when no word at all is 
the kindest.” 

“But what have I done?” she cried. 

“Nothing at all but what is good and 
right. You may think whatever you 
like of me. Good-by.” 

He grasped his Gladstone bag, and 
through the window she saw him give 
it to the fisher lad who was to carry it 
three miles to the nearest wayside sta- 
tion. He disappeared through the gate, 
and so out of her life. 

Fat, slatternly Jeanne came upon her 
a few moments later moaning her heart 
out, and administered comfort. It was 
very hard for mademoiselle, but what 
could mademoiselle expect? Monsieur 
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Everest could not stay any longer in 
the house. Naturally. Of course mon- 
sieur was a little touched in the brain, 
with his eternal calculations—he was 
not responsible for his actions. Still 
Monsieur Everest did not like monsieur 
to take money out of his room. But, 
Great God of Pity! Did not made- 
moiselle know that was the reason of 
Monsieur Everest going away? 

“It was father who had stolen the 
Spanish louis,” cried Viviette in a pas- 
sion of tears, as we leaned once more 
against the parapet of the jetty. “He 
stole a fifty-franc note. He was caught 
red-handed by Mr. Everest rifling his 
dispatch box. Jeanne overheard them 
talking. It is horrible, horrible! How 
he must despise me! I feel wrapped 
in flames when I think of it—and I 
love him so—and I haven’t slept for 
a week—and my heart is broken!” 

I could do little to soothe this 
paroxysm save let it spend itself against 
my greatcoat while I again put my arm 
around her. The gray tide was leap- 
ing in and the fine spray dashed in my 
face. The early twilight began to set- 
tle over Ravetot, which appeared more 
desolate than ever. 

“Never mind, my dear,” said I. “You 
are young, and as your soul is sweet 
and clean you will get over this.” 

“Never,” she moaned. 

“You will leave Ravetot-sur-Mer and 
all its associations, and the brightness 
of life will drive all the old shadows 
away !” 

“No. It is impossible. My heart is 
broken, and I only want to stay here 
at the end of the jetty until I die!” 

“T shall die, anyhow,” I remarked, 
with a shiver, “if I stay here much 
longer, and I don’t want to. Let us go 
home.” 

She assented, and we walked away 
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from the sea and struck the gloomy in- 
land road. Then I said, somewhat 
meaningly : 

“Haven’t you the curiosity to inquire 
why I left my comfortable house in 
London to come to this god-forsaken 
hole ?” 

“Why did you, doctor, dear?” she 
asked listlessly. 

“To inform you that your cross old 
Aunt Caroline is dead, that she has left 
you three thousand pounds a year un- 
der my trusteeship till you are five and 
twenty, and that I am going to carry 
off the rich and beautiful Miss Viviette 
Widdrington to England to-morrow.” 

She stood still, looking at me open- 
mouthed. 

“Ts it true?” she gasped. 

“Of course,” said I. 

Her face was transfigured with a 
sudden radiance. Amazement, rapture, 
youth—the pulsating wonder of her 
twenty years—danced in her eyes. In 
her excitement she pulled me by the 
lapels of my coat. 

“Doctor! Doctor! Three thousand 
pounds a year! England! London! 
Men and women! Everything I’ve 
longed for! All the glad and beautiful 
things of life!” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

She took my hands and swung them 
backward and forward. 

“Tt’s heaven! Delicious heaven!” 
she cried. 

“But what about the broken heart?” 
I said maliciously. 

She dropped my. hands, sighed, and 
her face suddenly assumed an expres- 
sion of portentous misery. 

“T was forgetting. What does any- 
thing matter now? I shall never get 
over it. ‘My heart is broken!” 

“The devil a bit, my dear,” said I 
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WomeEN often fancy themselves in love even when they are not. The occu- 
ee of an intrigue, the emotion of mind which gallantry produces, the natural 
eaning to the pleasure of being loved, and the pain of refusing, persuade them 
that they feel the passion of love, when, in reality, they feel nothing but coquetry. 


—La Rochefoucauld, 
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LD Duggan and Charlie Shand 

had been mates for years, in 

hut and tent, on foot and 
horseback, as overseer and storekeeper 
at the same Queensland station, but lat- 
terly as partners on a place of their 
own in the Lachlan back blocks. Dug- 
gan was the better bushman. Charlie 
Shand had brought in most of the 
capital. Charlie managed the business, 
Duggan the sheep and the men, and 
neither trenched upon the other’s prov- 
ince. The partnership might have been 
made in heaven, and seemed in no 
danger of being marred on earth; in 
four years there had been hardly a hot 
word or a black look between them. 
Then they had a really good season and 
Charlie went home to England for a 
spell. 

Old Duggan, who really was not at all 
old, saw him off with longing eyes, 
after vowing that nothing would in- 
duce him to go home himself, though 
he also hailed from lesser Britain. If 
he lied, he was rewarded for his un- 
selfishness. It rained that summer as 
he had never seen it rain before; and 
one good season on top of another is a 
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Pelion of pure gold on a merely aurifer- 
ous Ossa. Duggan saw sovereigns 
pouring from the sky, and more sov- 
ereigns growing where things were not 
even supposed to grow. Every scrap of 
normal desert was swallowed by a rank 
oasis in which sheep could not travel 
until the jungle of grass had been 
beaten down in front of them. 
Duggan stocked every acre, yet 
counted the months at first, and then 
ihe days, that must elapse before Char- 
lie Shand’s return. Charlie’s com- 
munications he could have counted on 
the fingers of one hand; but at last 
came a cable of two welcome words, 
and some weeks later a long telegram 
from Melbourne. This telegram be- 
gan in the first person plural, and ended 
with the hour at which Mr, and Mrs. 
Charles Shand expected to arrive by 
the coach and hoped to find the shang- 
hai at the township to meet them. 
Duggan had to steady himself with 
a stiffish nobbler. It was the very first 
that he had heard of the interloping 
lady. He could only suppose that Char- 
lie had been bewitched on the voyage 
and married off the reel on landing. 
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Some such marriages turned out a huge 
success. Charlie was no fool, either; 
he knew his own mind better than most, 
wanted only what was worth having, 
and saw that he got it nearly every time. 
He would make no mistake in a big 
thing like this; trust old Charlie to have 
done a good stroke for himself and for 
the station. A woman would be the 
making of the whole place; they had 
always said so. Still, it was rather a 
sudden end to old times, rather like 
rushing the more civilized existence of 
their common dream. It would have 
kept a bit longer, Duggan thought on 
the veranda, where they had threshed 
out everything of old. And on the last 
night of his loneliness he felt really 
lonely for the ‘first time. 

But he rose like a bird to the last 
day; every minute of it went in final 
preparations for the happy pair. There 
was much to be made as shipshape and 
as snug as possible; sprays of scrub to 
be stuck about the place by way of 
flowers ; a native turkey to be shot for 
the evening banquet; champagne to be 
raised from a next-door neighbor fif- 
teen miles away; furniture to furbish, 
including a grand piano of great antiq- 
uity; and then the bridal quarters to 
prepare as well as Duggan himself 
could prepare them in the time. This 
entailed his own migration to the bach- 
elors’ barracks of which they had never 
as yet made any use. They had run 
the place between them, those two, 
without the aid of any of those young 
gentlemen who hang about most home- 
steads, and are not worth their parlor 
rations. It might be as well to import 
one now, since four was at any rate 
better company than three. Yet there 
was no knowing; there were women and 
women, and Charlie was the very man 
to pick one in ten thousand. Charlie’s 
friend grew more and more sanguine 
@s the busy day wore on. 

He had not time to drive five miles 
to meet them, even if he had been quite 
sure it was the tactful thing to do. One 
of the men went in the shanghai, while 
Duggan had his hair cut by the China- 
man, trimmed his own beard, and ar- 
rayed himself in a snowy suit hastily 
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tion. It was dark when he stepped 
down from the veranda, shouting wel- 
comes ; but though it was dark, and also 
dinner time, Duggan saw enough of the 
bride to require a nobbler with Charlie 
before they all met properly at the table. 

“How iong have we been married?” 
said that sinner, as they touched glasses. 
“I feel as if it were all my life! So 
will you, when your time comes, my 
son; everybody does, if they pick a 
winner.” 

“But how long, really?” 

“Oh, a few weeks before we sailed,” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you write 
and tell me?” 

Duggan was clearly holding himself 
in; his voice trembled as it was; but 
Charlie Shand had his answer pat. 

“My dear old Harry, I’d have sent a 
ten-pound cable rather than hurt your 
feelings; but, as a matter of fact, we 
thought we'd spare them. You see, you 
might have been in the devil’s own funk 
all this time, wondering what she’d be 
like, You might have imagined she’d 
go and spoil everything; and now you 
can see for yourself at a glance that 
it’ll be just the other way about. She's 
a topper, Harry! It was partly her 
idea—not to make you anxious,” 

“I see.” 

“You're not sick with us?” 

“Of course I’m not.” 

“You never will be, either. I feel 
twice the chap I ever was, and she’s 
Well, wait till you know her! 
You wait, old son. I'll give you a week 
to get to know her; then you won’t need 
me to tell you that she’s just about the 
greatest girl God ever made!” 

She was, perhaps, not quite, quite a 
girl at all; otherwise even Duggan could 
not have caviled at a word the happy 
idiot had said about his wife. She was 
a superb woman, as long as she was 
not too good for the bush. That was 
the only criticism a stranger might have 
formulated at the beginning of dinner; 
by the end, he would probably have seen 
that she was really too good to be too 
good for any mere spot on earth. She 
talked capitally, and all the time to 
Duggan, to her groom’s intense delight. 
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What was even more delightful, and 
certainly more surprising, was the way 
old Duggan chattered in his turn, on 
newspaper topics which he would sim- 
ply never have mentioned in the old 
bachelor days. His solitude seemed to 
have done him good; it, at any rate, 
had driven him deep into his Austra- 
lian, and the affairs of the outside 
world. Men do not really get to know 
each other by living alone together. It 
takes a woman to hold them up to one 
another. Charlie had always known his 
friend for a great gentleman; but he 
had never suspected that behind that 
bearded piece of mahogany there re- 
sided a society man as well. He felt 
deliciously out of it at the festal board. 
The other two talked away as if they 
had known each other all their lives. 
And Charlie only gloated over this final 
seal on his incredible bliss. 

His turn came on the dear old 
veranda, where he and Duggan had 
spent so many peaceful evenings in the 
past; this was worth them all put to- 
gether, from Charlie’s point of view. 
To him it was a new veranda with a 
new world of stars outside. He began 
to babble; the others now seemed glad 
to listen. 

Mabel—for that was her dear name 
—found piquant enjoyment with a ciga- 
rette that showed the tip of her neat 
nose every few seconds; the men had 
prime cigars imported by the smuggler 
Shand. He was rather too full of their 
merits and his cunning; but_there was 
so much that even he could not say be- 
fore them both. At last he gave him- 
self an opportunity; she must sing to 
them to round the evening off. No 
voice? What about the farewell con- 
cert on the ship! Piano out of tune? 
Well, Mab wouldn’t be; they’d never 
notice the piano when she got going. 

“I’ve hardly ever been in the room 
since you went away. I shouldn’t won- 
der if some of the strings had perished,” 
said Duggan, still backing up the 
bride. 

Charlie was inclined to be unreason- 
able. A lamp was carried into the room 
behind them, where the poor old Broad- 
wood was found primed with French 
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polish, to aggravate its other infirmities. 
Deft fingers took a hasty trial trip over 
the neglected keys, while my lord and 
master stole -back in triumph to unre- 
sponsive Duggan and his angry cigar. 

“Isn’t she a topper?” he whispered. 
“But you wait till you hear her sing!” 

And dour old Duggan waited without 
a word. 

“What shall it be?” came from within 
in reckless tone. 

“Anything you like, darling. You 
can’t go wrong. Have you any favor- 
ites, Harry?” 

“No.” 

“You used to have, whenever J gave 
tongue, you old scoundrel!” 

“I’m sure I should appreciate any- 
thing that Mrs. Shand chose to give us.” 

Something in his old friend’s tone— 
something new and not friendly—made 
Charlie look down sharply. Duggan 
was seated on the edge of the back 
veranda, his feet in the heavy sand that 
had drifted like snow on that side of the 
house, his eyes on the jet and jewels 
of trees and stars. Yet up he jumped at 
the first bar of the bride’s first song. 

Her groom was more than pacified. 
His proud eyes followed stealth 
Duggan to the lighted room, and left 
him a_ silhouetted statue on the 
threshold. 


“As the flight of a river 
That flows to the sea, 
My heart rushes ever 
In tumult to thee! 
A twofold existence 
I have where thou art— 
My heart in the distance 
Beats close to thy heart. 
Look up! I am near thee, 
I gaze on thy face, 
I see thee, I hear thee, 
I feel thine embrace.” 


So sang Mrs. Charlie at the old 
Broadwood grand, trusting to her 
memory for both words and music. The 
lamp burned behind her on a table, and 
behind the lamp stood Duggan, who 
had not heard one word. His entire 
being was in his eyes, which were start- 
ing out of his head with horror. They 
did not even see Mabel, her lamp-lit 
neck, or hair; they were fixed upon a 
big black snake that her song had 
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charmed out of the piano, that was even 
now poised to strike, perhaps the very 
second her song should cease! 

And she did not know it, and must 
not! And her husband lolled content- 
edly in the veranda, blissfully assured 
of the effect of her voice on ears that 
heard not. Only Duggan was there to 
see and act, to determine how to act be- 
fore the singing ceased, to stoop and 
creep toward the piano under cover of 
the singer and her song. 

“And absence but brightens 
The eyes that I miss, 
And custom but heightens 
The spell of thy kiss. 
It is not from duty, 
Though that may be awed; 
It is not -from beauty, 
Though that be bestowed; 
But all that I care for, 
And all that I know——” 

But the “know” ended in a scream, 
as musician and music stool were sent 
flying in a heap; and Shand rushed in- 
doors to find Duggan thrashing the 
piano with a lash that made dull thuds, 
and his wife still screaming as if the 
assault had begun on her. He was pick- 
ing her up when the seeming madman 
turned around, and held the snake 
out at arm’s length, by the neck, as he 
had seized it, between finger and thumb. 
It was nearly five feet long, and black 
as night, except underneath near his 
hand, and where the lamplight picked 
out a red herringbone pattern at the 
base of the shining scales. 

Hardly a word escaped any of them, 
as Duggan cast the carcass under the 
piano, then turned to Charlie and the 
lamp. Mrs. Charlie watched their backs 
as she might have watched the snake. 
Duggan had his knife out, and was 
doing something that sent his shoulders 
up to his ears. 

“Now something to stop the circula- 
tion,” she just heard him whisper 
through his teeth. “Piano string’s the 
thing—have at ’em with my knife!” 

His voice was coming back, but the 
knife had slipped and stuck quivering 
in the floor, Charlie plucked it up, 
hurled the piano lid off its hinges, and 
hacked at the strings till they went off 
like little rifles, and stung him in the 
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face. 
bride was obliged to watch; he was let- 
ting something trickle on the floor, and 
at the same time puffing at his cigar. It 
had not gone out, wherever he had had 
it all this time; it glowed again as he 
puffed and blew at it like a smith at his 
forge. When it was so red that tiny 
sparks began to fly, he raised a red 
wrist to meet it, and the watcher fled. 

At the back of the veranda there was 
one of those reclining deck chairs with 
a socket for a tumbler at your elbow; 
it had not been in use that evening, but 
Mrs, Charlie was thankful to drop into 
it now. She put up her feet and was no 
longer fully aware of what was hap- 
es She heard steps and voices, 
ut only those of her husband and his 
friend. So, perhaps, the worst was 
over—there had been maryelously little 
fuss. Now they seemed to have gone 
into an inner room; or could they have 
come out that way without her seeing 
or hearing them? She sat up, sud- 
denly herself and a woman who had 
made a fool of herself in the hour of 
need. The veranda shook under a 
jangling stride, and Charlie stood over 
her in his spurs. 

“Here you are, little girl! It’s going 
to be all right—feel able to lend a 
hand?” 

“Oh, if I may! I’ve disgraced you, 
Charlie. Do tell me what I can do.” 

“Keep an eye on him. That’s about 
all. Keep him going—amused—talk- 
ing, if he will! Don’t mind if he gets 
a bit tight; it’s the best thing that can 
possibly happen. - He might have that 
long chair, but don’t let him fall 
asleep.” 

“And you, Charlie—where are you 
going ?” 

“To the township for permanganate 
of potash, and one or two other things 
we haven't got. I shan’t be much more 
than an hour.” 

“You must go yourself ?” 

“Yes. I know what to get, and time’s 
an object. Besides, Duggan doesn’t 
want them to hear of it at the men’s 
hut; he’s frightfully set on that, and 
one must humor him.” 


But it was Duggan whom the 
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“But, Charlie, you said he was going 
to be all right?” 

“So he is, I honestly believe, espe- 
cially with you to keep him up. You 
might almost sing to him, darling; he 
was struck of a heap by your voice! 
You’re the one to save his life.” 

“I ought to be.” Her brave voice 
shook. “He saved mine, didn’t he? 
We can save him between us, can’t we, 
Charlie? Oh, do tell me that we can!” 

He told her that they could, and 
would, if he got off at once—the next 
she heard was the hoofs of the night 
horse thundering into space. She lifted 
her hands to the winking stars, and 
prayed on her feet as she had never 
prayed kneeling down. And before her 
prayer was finished, a forced laugh 
made her turn. 

Duggan was back in the lighted door- 
way, still steady as a rock, only facing 
outward this time, and with his right 
hand merely thrust out of sight between 
the buttons of his duck jacket. The 
hand seemed to take up a deal of room, 
and the sleeve looked tight. That was 
all she could see of the swelling, and the 
ligatures were out of sight. In his other 
hand he held a tall tumbler, very full 
and yellow with the light of the room 
striking through the liquor. It even 
cast its yellow double on the dusty 
boards at Mrs. Charlie’s feet; but both 
substance and shadow were thus far as 
steady as the statuesque man himself. 

“Poor old Charlie!” he chuckled, as 
the hoofs ceased throbbing, like the last 
beats of a pulse. 

“Why ‘poor?’” she cried hoarsely. 

“He’s such a new chum still! That 
wasn’t a black snake at all. It was a 
diamond snake—nonpoisonous !” 

“Then what were you doing to your 
hand—with your knife-—with your ci- 
gar?” 

“Oh, well, there’s nothing like being 
on the safe side.” He was coming up 


to her, very slowly, without spilling a 
drop from his brimming glass. “In any 
case it was worth it”—and he smiled— 
“for an hour of you all to myself! I 
shall clear out to-night, you see, or at 
latest in the morning.” 

She had forced herself to stand and 
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face him. But her eyes had fallen un- 
til the blood all down his ducks arrested 
them. 

“Don’t tell me that you deliberately 
tortured yourself re 

“I didn’t. Torture! You can only 
feel a certain amount. I’d had all I 
could feel before you started singing.” 
He swayed unexpectedly. “But I was 
a fool to lose so much blood. D’you 
mind coming over here?” 

He almost staggered to the long chair 
at the back of the veranda; and the 
young wife, following automatically, 
drew a very deep breath. This was 
only what Charlie had prepared her 
for; no doubt he had forced quantities 
of spirit upon Duggan, who, for the 
reason given with such effrontery, could 
not very well refuse it. But that rea- 
son! It pulled her up, bitterly embar- 
rassed and abased. Then she saw her 
old friend—for he was that—place his 
bumper in the wicker socket, still with- 
out a spill, and then lower himself into 
the chair with a sigh of simple weari- 
ness. That sigh took her to him. 

“It was a dirty trick, I know,” he 
said. “Can you forgive me for it, Ma- 
bel?” 

“Tf you're sure it was a trick.” 

“I’m afraid there’s no mistake about 
that. It was one thing on top of an- 
other, that’s what did it. That infernal 
snake—just then—it was enough to 
make one lose one’s head.” 

“You saved my life first, Harry!” 

“Not your life. The brute wasn’t 
poisonous, I tell you; but it might have 
given you an ugly nip for all that, to 
say nothing of the fright, and its beastly 
body round your neck.” 

“To think that I never saw it!” 

“The funny thing is that it didn’t 
deaden the notes.” 

“It must have been lying on the long 
bass strings.” 

“The piano must have been left open 
after polishing. That’s when it would 
get in.” 

So they made talk about the concrete 
climax of events less easy to discuss. 
Had she never heard of the notorious 
partiality of snakes for music? No! 
How interesting! They might have been 
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sitting out at a dance and trying to get 
to know each other. But Duggan was 
lying down, and lying none too still in 
the treacherous wickerwork. It was as 
if he was enduring bodily twinges. He 
was out of the lamplight, however, 
which came from the room in a clear- 
cut beam, and illumined Mrs, Charlie 
when she leaned back in the chair be- 
side him, 

“Are you sure there’s nothing I can 
get you?” 

“Certain, thanks very much. I’m all 
right. I only think I may have touched 
a vein or something.” 

“But that’s dreadful, Harry!” 

“Not with piano-wire ligatures. Old 
Charlie twisted ’em with the pliers; 
we'd better leave ’em till he comes back, 
then I'll be as right as the mail.” 

“You're not touching your drink!” 

“Tt’s not necessary, don’t you see? 
You keep fidgeting about what I went 
and did. But if it makes you happy, 
and you'll join me, I wouldn’t mind one 
of those cigarettes of yours.” 

She gave him one, and tried to hold 
the match; he was quick to take it from 
her in his steadier hand. But in the 
match light their eyes met, and his 
looked big with trouble; their hands 
touched, and his were cold. 

“Why didn’t you let Charlie write 
and tell me he had married you?” said 
Duggan simply, as he smoked. 

“I didn’t want to part you, if I could 
help it.” 

“TI see. 
same.” 

“He 
Harry! 

“But he will have to know. 
nothing shameful, after all. You 
chucked me; you’ve done better. That 
happens every day. But the trio don’t 
live together.” 

He laughed ironically to himself. But 
she had heard him only up to a certain 

int. 

“I chucked you?” she cried. 

“I’m sorry I put it in such a beastly 
way. I’m sorry I said it at all.” 

“Because you know it isn’t true!” 

“What?” 


Well, I’m going all the 


knows 


” 


absolutely nothing, 


It’s 


Ainslee’s 


“When you came out here, and never 
wrote a single word!” 

Her bosom labored, but not with the 
passion that had long been dead there; 
her voice broke, but only with undying 
indignation. That was the one emotion 
he might still call to life in her—a re- 
flex spasm of humiliating pain, long 
past, yet never to be forgotten, and the 
sharper for his callous bearing about it 
all. But this was modified, for the mo- 
ment, by the way he passed his hand 
across his forehead, as if it ached. 

“I believe there’s been some big mis- 
take,” he said wearily. “Don’t let's 
bother about it now! It’s too late; and 
I didn’t get you to myself to rake up 
the past—at least not that part of it. 
It’s true I didn’t write for ages, I was 
so long in making a fair start. I think 
we'd better leave it at that, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“But I do mind!” she burst out. “I’m 
not thinking of your explanation, but of 
mine. I haven’t come out just to hurt 
you and have my revenge. never 


knew about you until—until Charlie 


and [——’ 

“IT know. I know,” he soothed her, 
reaching for her hand. He held it only 
a second. “These flukes—these meet- 
ings—of course they aren’t really flukes 
at all—they’re our fate. Thank God 
you did meet! You couldn’t help lov- 
ing him, or he you.” 

“He was the first,” she whispered, 
“the very first I ever thought of again 
—after all those years without a word. 
I nearly broke it off-when I did find 
out. Yet why should I? I had no 
reason to suppose you would mind. 
Charlie was quite certain you had never 
been in love in your life!’ 

“So my letter did go astray!” This 
more to himself than her. “I often 
wondered if it had; but I never had 
the spirit to write again. It didn’t seem 
quite the game. The whole point was 
to leave you absolutely free. I prom- 
ised your people that. They were never 
keen about me Mab!” 

“Yes, Harry?” 

“You're leaning too far forward. I 
like you near me, but just now I can’t 
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see your face in the light from the 
door.” 

“It’s not fit to be seen.” 

“Never mind, It’s my last chance. 
I really am going, you know. And I 
did want to buck about old times!” 

“Buck away,” she whispered. But 
she still leaned forward. And that re- 
quest was not rewarded. 

“What about the old place? How 
was it looking when you came away?” 

“You mean ours? We haven't lived 
there for ages, Harry.” 

“I’m sorry. Just live there again for 
a minute, and let me come and see you. 
There!” She knew that he had closed 
his eyes. “Have I come to take you 
on the pond? I say, look out across 
those stepping-stones! You'd better 
let me give you a hand.” He held his 
good one out, and she took it without 
thinking. “That’s better, kiddie!” And 
they both laughed at the absurd name 
for her now. “Or is it a dance, and we 
are. sitting out in the rockery? If so, 
we may get into another row, by 
Jove!” 

“It’s not a dance, Harry ; 
whispered 

“I’m not so sure. Do you remember 
those colored lights they played on the 
rockery fountain on state occasions? 
Emerald, and pink, and lavender; I can 
see em now. I remember the night I 
found out how it was done, through 
that trapdoor hidden in the ferns. That 
was only at a kid’s party, Mab, but if 
it’s going to upset you ‘ 

“Tt’s all right, 7’m all right,” she an- 
swered, drawing at a black cigarette. 
His had not gone out; he lent it to her, 
and then sipped his whisky for the first 
time. At once she remembered Char- 
lie’s injunctions, but forgot Duggan’s 
cynical confession, and urged him to 
drink more. 

“Not another drop,” he said, spilling 
a quantity as if on purpose. “I’ve had 
far too much as it is; otherwise I 
shouldn’t have upset you by talking a 
whole lot of rot.” 

He closed his eyes again—and now it 
was that terror came upon her. He was 
fast asleep in an instant. It was the 
very thing she had been charged to pre- 


she 


vent. Was it the whisky, or was it— 
could it be—to her that he had lied? 
She shook him violently by the shoul- 
der; and his eyes opened within a few 
inches of hers—opened in paradise, 
judging from their smile. 

“What is it, darling? You don’t 
mean to say I dropped off when sitting 
out ?” 

His horror was horrible as he tried 
to sit up and failed, 

“Of course not, Harry, dear. 
you know where you are?” 

“Rather—think I did—those lights!” 

She turned round to look, her heart 
leaping at the thought of succor, com- 
pany, anybody to share the strain. And 
all she saw was a frameful of twinkling 
stars and inky scrub between the posts 
and lintel of a bush veranda. Never, to 
be sure, were stars more brilliantly alive 
or in closer cluster. But those were the 
only lights. 

“Now it’s emerald—no! Now it’s 
changed to lavender, and in another 
minute it'll be pink. Fairyland, I call 
it—yet your under gardener does it 
with a bit of colored glass and a bull’s- 
eye lantern, somehow up there in the 
ferns. I say, Mabel—Mrs. Shand!” 

“Dear Harry, I’m so thankful!” 

“Why? Have I been talking some 
more rot? I’m awfully sorry, Mrs. 
Sh——” 

“Don’t! 
that!” 

“Well, but I ought to, oughtn’t I? 
It’s no use telling Charlie now.” 

“You mustn't go, Harry; you needn’t 
go, I’m sure you needn’t!” 

He laughed funnily. “I believe I 
should have given the show away over 
that song, if it hadn’t been for our 
friend the blacky.” 

“The what?” 

“That diamond snake. No harm in 
‘em, bless you, but good judges of mu- 
sic. I say, Mab!” 

“Yes, Harry?” 

*“What on earth did you go and sing 
that for?” 

“Don’t ask me. I—I don’t know.” 

“Funny thing is, I didn’t hear a word 
of it at tue time. But now I do, every 
syllable. You'd got as far as ‘all that 


Don’t 


I can’t bear you to call me 








I care for and all that I know.’ If I’d 
let you finish, the beast might have 
struck. Ran it rather fine, didn’t I?” 

“You were splendid, magnificent!” 

“I keep on telling you there was no 
real danger.” 

“It wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence if there had been.” 

“Yet I was cheated out of the end; 
rather hard, that, wasn’t it? I wish 
you'd give it to me now, Mab!” 

“T couldn’t, Harry.” 

“You could!” 

And he hummed, in labored whis- 


pers 





“But all that I care for— 
And all that I know— 

Is that without wherefore 
I worship thee so! 


“Which is absurd,” concluded Dug- 
gan, out of breath. “I mean—last line 
but one, I’d like to hear it, all same— 
if it doesn’t bore—if anything could 
rouse—that’s it, that’s it!” 

And Charlie Shand, returning from 
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the township at the nearest approach 
to a gallop that he could get out of the 
station night horse, had the same thing 
running in his head all the way, to a 
muffled accompaniment of unshod 
hoofs on a sandy track. But in the 
home paddock all that changed into the 
very voice of his charmer, charming 
never so wisely in the very song so 
sensationally interrupted an hour be- 
fore. It augured well that this time it 
was sung to a finish. Yet Charlie 
neither drew rein nor spared spur in 
his relief, and was only a few lengths 
nearer home when the voice rang out 
again—but not in son 

Charlie Shand leaped from the saddle 
in the station yard, caught up a lamp in 
his wild rush through the house, and 
held it on high in the back veranda till 
the chimney cracked and tinkled at his 
feet. The naked flame lit up the bowed 
form of his wife—beside the long deck 
chair—kneeling over the dead who had 
died in her arms. 





DELIGHT IN DISORDER 


A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness: 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction; 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthralls the crimson stomacher ; 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons to flow confusedly ; 

A winning wave, deserving note, 

In the tempestuous petticoat ; 

A careless shoe string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility— 

Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 





Robert Herrick. 
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i mingled pleasure and successive amusement.—Samuel Johnson. 


MARINERS BEWARE! 


Some Rocks and Shoals of Matrimony 


An, Othello, mon ami, when you look round on married life, and know what 
ou know, don’t you wonder that the bolster is not used a great deal more 
freely William Makepeace Thackeray. 


SIDIIECCE 


Lorp Henry Wotton: You seem to forget that I am married, and one charm 
of marriage is that it makes a life of deception absolutely necessary for both 
parties. I never know where my wife is, and my wife never knows what I am 
doing. When we meet—we do meet occasionally, when we dine out together, or 
go down to the duke’s—we tell each other the most absurd stories with the most 
serious faces. My wife is very good at it—much better, in fact, than Iam. She 
never gets confused over her dates, and I always do. But when she does find 
me out she makes no row at all. I sometimes wish she would; but she merely 
laughs at me.—Oscar Wilde. 


How few out of the infinite number of those that marry and are given ir 
marriage wed with those they would prefer of all the world! Nay, how far the 
greater proportion are joined together by mere motives of convenience, accident, 
recommendations of friends, or, indeed, not infrequently by the very fear of the 
event, by repugnance, and a sort of fatal fascination —Wiulliam Haslitt. 


Ir goes far toward reconciling me to being a woman, when I reflect that I 
am thus in no immediate danger of ever marrying one.—Lady Montagu. 


SIdIECEE 


You may depend upon it that a slight contrast of character is very material 
to happiness in marriage. To the many of both sexes I am well aware this 
Eden of matrimony is but a kitchen garden, a thing of profit and convenience, 
in an even temperature between indifference and liking —Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


LEBPEEEE 


“I notice,” said Princess Seniavine, “that intelligent women always marry 
fools———” 

“Who bore them.” 

“Certainly! But superior men would bore them still more !”—Anatole France. 


SSSIECEE 


MArR1IAGE—what an abomination! Love—yes; but not marriage! Love can- 
not exist in marriage, because love is an ideal; that is to say, something not quite 
understood—transparencies, color, light, a sense of the unreal. But a wife—you 
know all about her—who her father was, who her mother was, what she thinks 
of you, and her opinion of the neighbors over the way. Where, then, is the 
dream, the au dela? There is none. I say in marriage an aw deld is impossible. 
—George Moore. 

Ddd3ECEE 


Love and marriage are different states. Those who are to suffer the evils 
together, and to suffer often for the sake of one another, soon lose that tenderness 
of look and that benevolence of mind which arose from the participation of un- 
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Ne is = ducers 


T nine o'clock on an August 

morning Mr. Frederick Tilney 

descended the terrace steps of 
Sea Lodge and strolled across the lawn 
to the cliffs. 

The upper windows of the long white 
facade above the terrace were all close 
shuttered, for at nine o’clock Newport 
still sleeps, and he who is stirring 
enough to venture forth at that un- 
wonted hour may enjoy what no wealth 
could buy a little later—the privilege 
of being alone. 

Though Mr. Tilney’s habits of life, 
combined with the elegance of his ap- 
pearance, declared him to be socially 
disposed, he was not insensible to the 
rarer pleasures of self-communion, and 
on this occasion he found peculiar 
gratification in the thought of having 
to himself the whole opulent extent of 
turf and flower border between Ochre 
Point and Bailey’s Beach. The morn- 
ing was brilliant, with a blue horizon 
line pure of fog, and such a sparkle on 
every leaf and grass blade, and on 
every restless facet of the ever-moving 


sea, as would have tempted a less so- 
phisticated fancy to visions of wet 
bows and a leaping stern, or of wood- 
land climbs up the course of a mountain 
stream. 


But it was so long since Mr. Tilney’ 


had found a savor in such innocent di- 
versions, that the unblemished fairness 
of the morning suggested to him only a 
lazy well-being associated with escape 
from social duties, and the chance to 
finish the French novel over which he 
had fallen asleep at three o’clock that 
morning. 

It was odd how he was growing to 
value his rare opportunities of being 
alone. He who in his earlier years had 
depended on the stimulus of compan- 
ionship as the fagged diner-out depends 
on the fillip of his first glass of cham- 
pagne, was now beginning to watch for 
and cherish every momentary escape 
from the crowd. It had grown to such 
a passion with him, this craving to have 
the world to himself, that he had over- 
come the habit of late rising, and 
learned to curtail the complications 0 
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his toilet, in order to secure a half hour 
of solitude before he was caught back 
into the whizzing social machinery. 

“And talk of the solitude of the des- 
ert—it’s nothing to the Newport cliffs 
at this hour,” he mused, as he threw 
himself down on a shaded seat invit- 
ingly placed near the path which fol- 
jows the shore. “Sometimes I feel as if 
the sea, and the cliffs, and the sky line 
out there, were all a part of the stupid 
show—the expensive stage setting of a 
rottenly cheap play—to be folded up 
and packed away with the rest of the 
rubbish when the perforniance is over; 
and it’s good to come out and find it 
kere at this hour, all by itself, and not 
giving a hang for the ridiculous goings- 
on of which it happens to be made the 
temporary background. Well—there’s 
one comfort: none of the other fools 
really see it—it’s here only for those 
who seek it out at such an hour—and as 
I'm the only human being who does, 
it’s here only for me, and belongs only 
to me, and not to the impenetrable 
asses who think they own it because 
they’ve paid for it at so many thousand 
dollars a foot!” 

And Mr. Tilney, throwing out his 
chest with the irrepressible pride of pos- 
sessorship, cast an eye of approval 
along the windings of the deserted path 
which skirted the lawn of Sea Lodge 
and lost itself in the trim shrubberies 
of the adjoining estate. 

“Yes—it’s mine—all mine—and this 
is the only real possessorship, after all! 
No fear of intruders at this hour—no 
need of warning signposts, and polite 
requests to keep to the path. I don’t 
suppose anybody ever walked along this 
path at my hour, and I don’t care who 
walks here for the rest of the day!” 
But at this point his meditations were 
interrupted by the sight of a white 
gleam through the adjacent foliage; 
and a moment later all his theories as 
to the habits of his neighbors had been 
rudely shattered by the appearance of 
a lady who, under the sheltering arch 
of a wide, lace sunshade, was advancing 
indolently toward his seat. 

“Why, you’ve got my bench!” she 
exclaimed, pausing before him, with 
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merriment and indignation mingling in 
her eyes as sun and wind contended on 
the ripples behind her. 

“Your bench?” echoed Tilney, rising 
at her approach, and dissembling his 
annoyance under a fair pretense of hos- 
pitality. “If ever I thought anything 
on earth was mine, it’s this bench.” 

The lady, who was young, tall and 
critical looking, drew her straight 
brows together and smilingly pondered 
his assertion, 

“I suppose you thought that because 
it happens to stand in the grounds of 
Sea Lodge instead of Cliffwood—we 
haven’t any benches, by the way; but 
my theory is a little different, as it hap- 
pens. I think things belong only to the 
people who know how to appreciate 
them.” 

“Why, so do I. If the bench isn’t 
mine, at least the theory is!” Tilney 
protested. 

“Well, it’s mine, too, and it makes the 
bench mine, you see,” the young lady 
argued with earnestness, “because 
hitherto I’ve been the only person who 
appreciated sitting on it at this hour.” 

“Ah, hitherto, perhaps—but not since 
I arrived here last week. I haven't 
missed a morning,” Tilney declared. 

She smiled. ‘That explains the mis- 
understanding. I’ve been away for a 
week, and before that no one ever sat 
on my bench at this hour.” 

“And since then no one has ever ever 
sat on my bench at this hour; but, my 
dear Miss Grantham,” Tilney gallantly 
oncluded, “I shall be only too honored if 
you will make the first exception to the 
rule by sitting on it in my company this 
morning.” 

Miss Grantham was evidently a 
young lady of judicial temper, for she 
weighed this assertion as carefully as 
the other, before answering, with a 
slight tinge of condescension: “I don’t 
know that you have any more right to 
ask me to sit on my bench, than I have 
to ask you to sit on yours, but for my 
part I am magnanimous enough to as- 
sume just for once that it’s ours.” 

Tilney bowed his thanks and seated 
himself at her side. “I realize how 
magnanimous it is of you,” he returned, 
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“for, just as you came round the cor- 
ner, | was saying to myself that this 
bench was really the only thing in the 
world I could call my own xs 

“And now I’ve taken half of it away 
from you! But then,” she rejoined, 
“you've taken the other half from me; 
and as I was under the same delusion as 
yourself, we are both in the same situ- 
ation, and had better accommodate our- 
selves as best we can to the diminished 
glory of joint ownership.” 

“It would be ungrateful of me to re- 
ject so reasonable a proposal; but in 
return for my consent, would you mind 
telling me how you happen to attach 
such excessive importance to the own- 
ership of this bench?” 

“It isn’t the bench alone—it’s the 
bench and the hour. They are the only 
things I have to myself.” 

Tilney met her lovely eyes with a look 
of intelligence. “Ah, that’s surprising 
—very surprising.” 

“Why so?” she exclaimed, a little re- 
sentfully. 

“Because it’s so exactly my own feel- 
ing.” 

Miss Grantham smiled and caressed 
the folds of her lace gown. “And is it 
so surprising that we should happen 
to have the same feelings?” 

“Not in all respects, I trust; but I 
never suspected you of an inclination 
for solitude.” 

She returned his scrutiny with a 
glance as penetrating. “Well, you don’t 
look like a recluse yourself ; yet I think 
I should have guessed that you some- 
times have a longing to be alone.” 

“A longing? Good heavens, it’s a 
passion, it’s becoming a mania!” 

“Ah, how well I understand that! 
It’s the only thing that can tear me from 
my bed!” 

“I confess one doesn’t associate you 
with the sunrise,” he said, letting ‘his 
glance rest with amusement on the in- 
tricate simplicity of her apparel. 

“And you!” She smiled back at him. 
“If our friends were to be told that 
Fred Tilney and Belle Grantham were 
to be found sitting on the cliffs at nine 
o'clock in the morning, the day after 
the Summerton ball vg 











to meet each other, but to escape from 
” 
every one else—— 


makes it interesting. If we’re in the 
same box, why shouldn’t we be on the 
same bench ?” 

“It requires no argument to convince 
me that we should, But are we in the 
same box? You see I’ve just come, 
and when I saw you last night I sup- 
posed you were stopping with the Sum- 
mertons.” 

She shook her head. “No, I’m next 
door, at Cliffwood, for the summer. 

“At Cliffwood? With the Bixbys?” 
He glanced at the fantastic chimneys 
and profusely carved gables which 
made the neighboring villa rise from its 
shrubberies like a piéce montée from a 
flower-decked dish. 

“Well, why not, if you're at Sea 
Lodge with Mr. Magraw?” 

“Oh, I’m only a poor itinerant 
devil ve P 

“Anl what am I but a circulating 
beauty? Didn’t you know I'd gone into 
the business too? I hope you won't let 
professional jealousy interfere with our 
friendship.” = 

“T’m not sure that I can help it, if 
you've really gone into the business. 
But when I last saw you—where was 
it?—oh, in Athens 

“Things were different, were they 
not?” she interposed. “I was sketch- 
ing and you were archzologizing—do 
you remember that divine day at 
Delphi? Not that you took much notice 
of me, by the way i : 

“Wasn't one warned off the premises 
by the report that you were engaged to 
Lord Pytchley ?” 

She colored, and negligently dropped 
her sunshade between her eyes and his. 
“Well, I wasn’t, you see—and my 
sketches were not good enough to sell. 
So I’ve taken to this kind of thing in- 
stead. But I thought you meant to 
stick to your digging.” 

He hesitated. “I was very keen 











about it for a time; but I had a touch 
of the sun out in Greece that summer: 
and a rich fellow picked me up on his 
steam yacht and carried me off to the 





“And that they had come there, noty 





“Oh, there’s the point: that’s what 7 
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Black Sea and then to a salmon river 
in Norway. I meant to go back, but I 
dawdled, and the first thing I knew 
they put another chap in my place. 
And now I’m Hutchins Magraw’s sec- 
retary.” : 

He sat staring absently at the distant 
sky line, and perceiving that he was no 
longer conscious of her presence she 
quietly shifted her sunshade and let 
her eyes rest for a moment on his 
moody profile. 

“Yes—that’s what I call it, too. I’m 
Mrs. Bixby’s secretary—or Sadie’s, I 
forget which. But how much writing 
do you do?” 

“Well, not much. The butler attends 
to the invitations.” 

“I merely keep an eye on Sadie’s 
spelling, and see that she doesn’t sign 
herself ‘lovingly’ to young men. Mrs. 
Bixby has no correspondents, and the 
dinner invitations are engraved.” 

“And what are your other duties?” 

“Oh, the usual things—reminding 
Mrs. Bixby not to speak of her husband 
as Mr. Bixby, not to send ift her cards 
when people are at home, not to let the 
butler say ‘fine claret’ in a sticky whis- 
per in people’s ears, not to speak of 
town as ‘the city,’ and not to let Mr. 
Bixby tell what things cost. Mrs. Bix- 
by takes the bit in her teeth at times, 
but Sadie is such a dear, adaptable 
creature that, when I’ve broken her of 
trying to relieve her callers of their 
hats, I shall really have nothing left to 
do. That habit is hard to eradicate, be- 
cause she is such a good girl, and it 
was so carefully inculcated at her fin- 
ishing school.” — 

Tilney reflected. “Magraw is a good 
fellow, too. There’s really nothing to 
do except to tone him down a little— 
as you say, one feels as if one didn’t 
earn one’s keep.” 

She flashed round upon him instant- 
ly. “Ah, but I didn’t say that. I said 
the ostensible duties were easy—but 
how about the others ?” 

He looked at her a little consciously. 
“What do you mean by the others?” 

“I don’t know how far you live up 
to your duties, but I’m horribly con- 
scientious about mine. And of course 
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what we’re both paid for is to be in- 
troducers,” she said. 

“Introducers?” He colored slightly 
and, flinging his arm over the back of 
the bench, turned to command a fuller 
view of her face. “Yes, that is what 
we're paid for, I suppose.” 

“And that’s what I hate about it, 
don’t you?” 

“Uncommonly,” 
emphasis, 

“It isn’t that the Bixbys are not nice 
people—they are, deep down, you know 
—or at least they would be, if they were 
leading a real life among their real 
friends. But the very fact that one is 
abetting them to lead a false life, and 
renounce and deny their past, and im- 
pose themselves on people who wouldn’t 
look at them if it were not for their 
money, and who rather resent their in- 
trusion as it is—well, if one oughtn’t 
to be paid well for doing such a job as 
that, I don’t know what it is to work 
for my living!” 

Tilney continued to observe with ap- 
preciation the dramatic play of feature 
by means of which.she expressed her 
rising disgust at her task; but when she 
ended he merely said in a detached 
tone: “It’s charming, how you've pre- 
served your illusions.” 

“My illusions? Why, 
enough left for decency!” 

“Oh, yes, you have. About the Bix- 
bys, and what they would be if one 
hadn’t egged them on. Why not say 
to yourself that, if they were not vul- 
gar at heart, they would never have let 
themselves be taken in by this kind of 
humbug?” 

“Is that what you say about Mr. 
Magraw?” 

“T’ve told you that Magraw is a good 
flow. But when I ran across him he 
was simply aching to see the show, and 
all I’ve done is to get him a seat in the 
front row.” 

“Yes—but are you not expected to 
do something more for him?” 

“Something more—in what line?” 

“Well, I think the Bixbys expect me 
to make a match for Sadie.” 

“The deuce they do! 
marry her to my man.” 


he assented with 


I haven't 


Well, 


we'll 
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Miss Grantham uttered a cry of dis- 


may. “Don’t suggest it even in joke! 
Don’t you see what a catastrophe it 
would be?” 


“Why should it be a catastrophe?” 
“Don’t you really see? In the first 
place we should both be out of a job, 
and in the second, I should earn the 
everlasting enmity of the Bixbys. What 
they want for Sadie is not money but 
= Mrs. Bixby tells me that every 
a Sag 


Tilney received this in meditative si- 
lence; then he said with a slight laugh: 
“Well, if position is all they want, why 
don’t you choose me as your candi- 
date ?” 

Miss Grantham did not echo his 
laugh; she simply concentrated her gaze 
on his with a slowly deepening interest 
before answering: “It’s a funny idea— 
but I believe they might do worse.” 

Tilney’s hilarity increased. 

“At any rate,” she continued, with- 
out noticing it, “there’s one thing that 
you and no one else can do for them, 
and I really believe that Mrs. Bixby, in 

ler present mood, would be capable of 
—- you with her daughter’s 
nd.” 

’“Good heavens! Then I should have 
to take a look at Miss Bixby before do- 
ing it.” 

“Oh, Sadie’s charming. Didn’t you 
notice her last night at the ball? I 
managed to smuggle her in, though I 
couldn’t get the others invited. What 
Mrs. Bixby wants,” Miss Grantham 
earnestly continued, “what she’s abso- 
lately sickening for at this moment, is 
to have Sadie invited to Aline Leices- 
ter’s little Louis XV. dance to-morrow 
night. And you are the only person in 
Newport who can do it. I didn’t even 
have a chance to try—for the very day 
my invitation came I happened to meet 
Aline, and she said at once: ‘Belle, I 
see the Bixbys in your eye; but I don’t 
see them in my ballroom.’ After that, 
I tried a little wire pulling, but it sim- 
ply made her more obstinate—you 
know her latest pose is to snub the new 
millionaires; and you are the only per- 
son who can persuade her to make an 
exception for the Bixbys. Aline’s fam- 
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ily feeling is tremendously strong, 
every one knows you are her favorite 
cousin.” K, 

Tilney listened attentively to 
plea; but when it had ended he said 
with a discouraging gesture: “I wag 
just going to try to get an invitation for 
Magraw!” 

“Lump them together, then—it will 
be just as easy; and if you should want 
Mr. Bixby to do anything for you= 
such as putting you on to a good 
ti ” 

“Thanks, but I’ve been put on to too 
many good tips. If it weren’t for the 
_ tips I’ve had, I should be living 
ike a gentleman on my income.” 

“Well, you'll make Mrs. Bixby think 
you the most eligible young man in 

ewport. And if you could persuade 
Aline to ask Sadie to the dinner before 
the danc ’g 

“Comme vou y allez! 
be my return for that?” 

She rose with a charming gesture 
“Who knows, after all? Perhaps only 
the pleasure of doing me a very great 
favor.” 

“That settles it. I'll do what I cam. 
But how about getting your costumes 
at such short notice?” 

“Oh, we cabled out to Worth on the 
chance.” She held out her hand for 
good-by. “If only there were some- 
thing I could do for you!” 

“Well, there is, as it happens,” he re- 
joined with a smile. “If I succeed in 
my attempt, let Magraw dance the 
cotillion with you at Aline’s.” 

She hesitatéd, visibly embarrassed. 
“I should be delighted, of course. I'm 
engaged already, but that’s nothing. 
Only—I’m going to be horribly frank 
—the Bixbys are rather a heavy load, 
and I’m not sure I can carry your 
friend too!” 

“Oh, yes, you can. 
son for asking you. You see, I really 
can’t help Magraw much. It takes a 
woman to give a man a start. Aline 
will say, ‘Oh. bring him, if you choose’ 
—but when he comes she won't take 
any notice of him, or introduce him to 
any of the nice women. He was too 
shy to go to the Summertons’ last night 
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—he’s really very shy under his loud- 
ness—so Aline’s dance will be his first 
appearance in Newport ; and if he’s seen 
dancing the cotillion with you, at a little 
sauterie like that, with only a handful 


of people in the room, why, he’s made, . 


and my hard work is over for the sea- 
son.” 

She smiled. “If you take a fancy to 
Sadie, perhaps it’s over for life.” 

“And if you—by George! No, I 
don’t think I want you to dance the 
cotillion with Magraw.” 

“Why not? Do you grudge me a 
comfortable home for my old age?” 

He stood gazing at her as though 
for the first time his eyes took in the 
full measure of her grace. 

“No—but I grudge him even a cotil- 
lion with you.” 

“Ah, you and I were not made to 
dance cotillions with one another; or 
do anything together, except conspire 
at sunrise for each other’s material ad- 
vancement. And that reminds me—I 
shan’t see you again to-day, for we are 
going to Narragansett on Mr. Bixby’s 
yacht, and to-night we have a dinner at 
home. But if you succeed with Aline, 
will you send me a line in the eve- 
ning ?” 

He shook his head as they clasped 
hands once more. “No; but I'll tell you 
about it here to-morrow morning.” 

“Very well—I’ll be punctual!” she 
called out to him, as she sped away 
through the shrubbery. 


It was, in fact, Miss Grantham who 
was first on the scene the next morn- 
ing; and so eager was she to learn the 
result of the mission with which she 
had charged her friend, that, instead 
of profiting by her few moments of soli- 
tude, she sat watching the path and 
chafing at Mr. Tilney’s delay. 

When he arrived, politeness re- 
strained the question on her lips; but 
his first word was to assure her of his 
success. “You are to bring Miss Bixby 
to the dinner,” he announced. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you—you’re 
wonderful!” she exclaimed. “And if 
there’s anything in the world I can 
do—” She paused suddenly, remem- 
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bering her side of the compact, and 
added with nobility: “If it is of any 
possible advantage to Mr. Magraw to 
—_ my acquaintance, I shall be very 
gla ” 

She had already observed in Tilne 
a marked depression of manner, which 
even this handsome reaffirmation of her 
purpose did not dispel. 

“Oh,” he merely said, “I did not 
mean to hold you so closely to your 
bargain.” And with that he seated 
himself at her side, and lapsed into a 
state of dumb preoccupation. 

Miss Grantham suffered this as long 
as it was possible for a young lady of 
spirit to endure; then she determined 
to make Mr. Tilney aware of her pres- 
ence by withdrawing it. 

“I am afraid,” she said, rising with 
a stnile, “that, though you welcomed me 
so handsomely yesterday, my being here 
seriously interferes with your enjoy- 
ment of the hour, and I am going to 
propose a compromise. Since it 
agreed that we are joint proprietors of 
this bench, and entitled to an equal 
share of its advantages, and since our 
sitting on it together practically nega- 
tives those advantages, I suggest that 
we occupy it on alternate mornings— 
and to show my gratitude for the favor 
you have done me, I will set the exam- 
ple by withdrawing to-day.” 

Tilney met her smile with a look of 
unrelieved melancholy. “I don’t won- 
der,” he said, “that you find solitude 
less oppressive than my company; but 
since our purpose in seeking this bench 
is to snatch an hour’s quiet enjoyment, 
and since enjoyment of any sort is im- 
possible to me to-day, it is obviously 
you who are entitled to remain here, 
and I who ought to take myself away.” 
And he held out his hand in farewell. 

Miss Grantham detained it in hers.| 
“To have you surrender your rights 
because you are too miserable to enjoy 
them, leaves me with no heart to profit 
by my own; and if you wish me to rfe- 
main, you must stay also, and tell me 
what it is that troubles you.” 

She reseated herself as she spoke, and 
Tilney, with a deprecating gesture, re- 
sumed his place at her side. 
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“My dear Miss Grantham, the sub- 
ject is too trifling to mention; I was 
only trying to calculate how long one 
could live in Venice on a hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“Why in Venice—and why a hun- 
dred dollars ?” 

“Because, when my passage is paid, 
it will be all the ready money I possess, 
and I have always heard that one 
could live very moderately in Venice.” 

Miss Grantham flushed and threw a 
‘quick glance at him. “You're not 
thinking of deserting?” she cried re- 
proachfully. 

The young man returned her look. 
“Deserting—whom?” he inquired. 

“Well, me, if you choose! You can’t 
think the comfort it’s been to me, since 
yesterday, to know that there were two 
of us. I understand now how humane 
it is to chain convicts together !” 

Tilney considered this with a faint 
smile. “How long have you been at 
it?” he asked. 

“At the Bixbys? I joined them last 
April in Paris.” 

“Ah, well—lI’ve been six months 
with Magraw. It wasn’t so bad when 
we were yachting and knocking about 
the world—but since we’ve taken to 
society it has become unendurable.” 

“Yes. I didn’t mind ordering the 
Bixby’s dresses as much as I mind pro- 
viding opportunities for their wearing 
them.” 

“T don’t so much mind trotting Ma- 
graw about—though you know it’s non- 
sense about your having to dance with 
him this evening 

“No matter about that. 
that bothers you?” 

“The whole preposterous situation. 
Magraw’s the best fellow in the world 
—but there are moments when he takes 
me for the butler.” 

“on, 1 know,” 
“Mrs. Bixby x 

“That isn’t the worst, though: it’s 
the reaction. He took me for the butler 
yesterday afternoon—and in the eve- 
ning I found a ruby scarfpin on my 
dressing table.” 

But her sympathy was ready for an 
demand on it. “I know, I know——” 


What is it 


she sympathized. 


she reiterated; and then, breaking o Be 
she added with a mounting color: “You 


know I couldn’t go to the dance tow 


night if Mrs, Bixby didn’t pay for my” 


dress.” 

“Oh, the cases are not the same; and 
it’s different for a woman.” 

“Why are the cases not the same? 
And why should I not be humiliated 
by what humiliates you? 

He shrugged his 1 A ironically, 
“I’m not humiliated by anything that 
poor Magraw does to me; I’m humili- 
ated by what I do to him?” 

“What you do?” 

“Yes. What right have I to behave 
like a gentleman, and return his scarf- 
pins ?” 

“At least you do return them! And 
I can’t return the dresses. Oh, it’s de- 
testable either way!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, especially when one succumbs 
to the weakness of hating them instead 
of oneself. I hate Magraw this 
morning,” he confessed. 

She rose with an impatient glance at 
her watch. “Dear me, I must go. 
promised Sadie to see the dressmaker 
at half past nine: she’s coming to alter 
our fancy dresses. You see I felt sure 
you would get Sadie’s invitation. I 
want you to know her,” she continued. 
“She’s really a very nice girl. I should 
like her immensely if I didn’t have to 
accept so many favors from her.” 

“Ah, you’ve just expressed my feel- 
ing about Magraw. I Teally should like 
your opinion of him,” he added. 

“Well, you shall have it—to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Here?” he rejoined with sudden in- 
terest. 

“Why not? You know I mean to 
dance with him this evening.” 


The morning after the dance it ‘was 
Miss Grantham’s turn to arrive late at 
the tryst; and when she did so, it was 
with the air of having a duty to dis- 
charge rather than a pleasure to enjoy. 

“Mr. Tilney,” she said, advancing 
resolutely to the bench on which he sat 
awaiting her, “my only object in com- 
ing this morning is——” 

He rose with extended hand. “To 
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let me thank you, I hope, for the gen- 
erous way in which you fulfilled your 
share of the compaxt? It was awfully 
ood of you to be so nice to Magraw.” 

She colored vividly, but held his 
gaze. “As it happens, I liked Mr. Ma- 
graw. But if I had known the means 
you had used to obtain his invita- 
tion 

Tilney colored in turn, but they con- 
tinued to face each other boldly. 

“Did Aline betray me? How like a 
woman!” he exclaimed. 

“IT can quite understand,” Miss 
Grantham witheringly continued, “the 
importance you attached to having Mr. 
Magraw invited to your cousin’s dance. 
You had to make some return for the 
scarfpin. But to use my name as a 
pretext—to tell Adine Leicester that I 
was trying to marry Mr. Magraw!” 

“Oh, I didn’t say trying—I said you 
meant to,” Tilney corrected. 

“As if that made it any better! To 
let that man think % 

“He'll never hear of it; and you don’t 
seem to realize that it’s not easy to ex- 
tract an invitation from Aline.” 


“T don’t know that it was absolutely 
necessary that Mr. Magraw should re- 
ceive one!” 

Tilney, at this, raised his head with 


a challenging air. “You appeared to 
think it absolutely necessary that Miss 
Bixby should.” 

“Well—I don’t see 

“You don’t see how I got hers? I 
dare say you'll think the same method 
is even more objectionable when the 
situation is reversed———” 

She stared at him with growing dis- 
approval. “You don’t mean to say that 
you let Aline think you wanted to 
matry Sadie Bixby?” 

“I told you there was nothing I 
wouldn’t stoop to. I suppose you 
think that horribly low.” 

Her stare resolved itself into a faint 
sound of laughter. “Good heavens, 
how enchanted Mrs. Bixby will be!” 

“The deuce she will—but of course 
the joke can easily be explained.” 

“To whom? To Mrs. Bixby? I’m 
glad you think so. I should have said 
it would be difficult.” 


“Oh, Mrs, Bixby will never hear of 
it. I told Aline in the strictest confi- 
dence——” 

“Every one at the dance was con- 
gratulating me on my conquest of Mr. 
Magraw. I don’t see why Aline should 
keep one secret and not the other.” 

Tilney’s brow darkened ominously. 
“Well, at any rate, I'll soon undeceive 
Magraw!”’ 

“A thousand thanks. And I suppose 
you leave it to me to undeceive Sadie? 
She talked of you all the way home. 
Of course, you’re almost the only de- 
cent man she’s met.” 

“Ah, then the remedy is simple 
enough. You’ve only to introduce a 
few others.” 

“Yes, I’ve thought of that.” Miss 
Grantham examined him with a cold 
smile. “But are you quite sure you 
want me to?” 

Tilney met her question with an- 
other. “‘What on earth do you mean?” 

“I’m not stupid in such cases, and I 
could see that Sadie was interested. 
Did you find her so perfectly impos- 
sible ?” 

“Impossible ? 
pretty.” 

“That’s going to the other extreme— 
but she certainly looked her best last 
night. Still, before deciding, I should 
want you to see her by daylight—and 
without the paint 

“Oh, she had on very little paint. 
One could see her own color through 
it.” 

“Yes—she has an unfortunate way 
of getting red 

“At that age I should call it blush- 
ing.” 

Miss Grantham’s face grew suddenly 
stern. “Of course,” she said, “I should 
never forgive myself if you were only 
trifling with Sadie——” 

Tilney paused. “But if I were in 
earnest?” he suggested. 

She gazed at him intently for a mo- 
ment. “After all, I might be saving 
her from something worse!” 


I thought her very 


For two mornings after that Tilney, 
to his secret regret, had the bench on 
the cliffs to himself. On the third 
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morning he was detained indoors some- 
what later than usual on pressing busi- 
ness of his employer’s; and when he 
emerged from the house he was sur- 
prised, and considerably dismayed, to 
find his seat tenanted by the incongru- 
ous figure of Mr. Hutchins Magraw. 

Given his patron’s unmatutinal hab- 
its, and rooted indifference to the 
beauties of nature, it was impossible 
to conceive what whim had drawn him 
to so unlikely a spot at so improbable 
an hour; and Tilney’s first impulse was 
to approach the seat, and allay his curi- 
osity by direct inquiry. Hardly, how- 
ever, had he begun to advance when the 
flutter of a white skirt through the 
Cliffwood shrubberies caused him to 
retreat abruptly into the covert of lilac 
bushes edging the lawn. It was by a 
mere accident, of course, that an un- 
known female, wearing a white gown, 
happened to be walking along the path 
from that particular direction. The 
path was open to the public, and there 
was mo reason to assume any coinci- 
dence between 

Tilney drew a sharp breath. Mr. 
Magraw had risen and was advancing 
in the direction of the approaching = 
ticoat ; and as it was impossible for him 
to recognize its wearer from where he 
sat, it was obvious that he expected 
some one, and that the invisible female 
was no casual stroller drawn forth by 
the beauty of the morning. The next 
moment this conjecture was unpleas- 
antly confirmed; for Miss Grantham 
emerged from the shrubbery, and 
placed her hand in Mr. Magraw’s with- 
out perceptible surprise. He, then, had 
also been expected; and she had actual- 
ly had the effrontery to select, as the 
scene of their tryst, the seat which, by 
every right of friendship, should have 
been kept sacred to her conversations 
with Fred Tilney! 

“The idea of telling him about my 
bench!” Resentment of her perfidy 
was for the moment uppermost in Til- 
ney’s breast, or was, at any rate, the 
only sentiment to which he chose to 
give explicit expression. But other 





considerations surged indignantly be- 
neath 


it—wonder at woman’s unac- 
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countableness, disgust at her facility” 
disappointment, above all, that this ong) 
little episode, saved from the wreckage 


of many shattered illusions, should have 


had so premature and unpoetic an end: 
ing. 

“Magraw—if only it hadn’t been Ma 
graw!” 

He had meant to turn away and 
reénter the house; but a feeling of min- 
gled curiosity and wretchedness kept 
him rooted in his hiding place, while he 
followed with his eyes the broad, swag- 
gering back of Mr. Hutchins Magraw, 
as it attended Miss Grantham’s slender 
silhouette across the lawn. ‘ 

“I hadn’t realized how disgustingly 
fat the man had grown. One would 
think a fellow with that outline would 
know better than to rig himself out in 
a check a foot square, and impale his 
double chin on the points of that pre 
posterous collar! It’s odd how little 
the most fastidious wome . notice such 
details. If they did, fewer men would 
make themselves ridiculous. Why are 
they standing there, looking up at the 
house? Perhaps, after all, it was an 
accident, their meeting. No—they’re 
making straight for the bench—by 
George, I believe they were looking at 
the house to make sure J wasn’t com- 
ing! Don’t be alarmed, my dear Miss 
Grantham, I’ve no desire to interfere 
with your amusements. I see now, 
though, why Magraw was in such a 
hurry to have me balance his bank book 
this morning. Just a dodge to keep me 
indoors, of course. It’s beastly bad 
taste, anyhow, to make a poor devil 
like me go over a bank book with such 
an indecently big balance. That’s the 
kind of thing that makes a man turn 
socialist. Why the devil should Ma- 
graw have all those millions while I— 
well, to be sure, poor devil, he needs 
them all to make up for his other de- 
ficiencies. I’d like to see how long 
Belle Grantham would share that bench 
with him if it weren’t for his bank ac- 
count! It must be hard work to talk 
to Magraw at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I wonder what the deuce she’s 
saying to him?” 

The two objects of Tilney’s contem- 
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plation had by this time settled them- 
selves on the seat which their observer 
still chose to call his own, and some- 
thing in their attitudes seemed to an- 
nounce that theirs was no transient 
alighting, but the deliberate installation 
which precedes an earnest talk. 

“Well, she could talk to anybody, at 
any hour of the day or night! That’s 
her trade, poor girl, as much as it is 
mine. Only I can’t see why she should 
give Magraw my particular hour. Now 
that I’ve given him such a good start 
they’ve plenty of other chances of meet- 
ing. But perhaps she’s afraid of com- 
petition, and wants to clinch the busi- 
ness by this morning interview. Poor 
girl! How she must hate it at heart! 
I'll do her the justice to say that if she 
had enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether, she’d never look at a Magraw. 
But if this hand-to-mouth life is hard 
on a man, it’s ten times worse for a 
woman—and her day is over sooner, 
too. Poor girl! No wonder she 
shrinks at the idea of growing old in 
such a trade. To see people cooling 
off, and the newcomers crowding her 
out—how can I blame her for being 
afraid to face such a future? Why, I 
ought to do what I can to help her— 
but to help her to Magraw! Bah— 
there’s something rotten in our social 
system; but it isn’t her fault, and only 
a primitive ass of a man would be fool 
enough to blame her, instead of pitying 
her as a fellow victim.” 

At this point Miss Grantham started 
up with an apprehensive gesture with 
which Tilney was painfully familiar. 
“She’s had to look at her watch to real- 
ize how time was flying. She doesn’t 
seem to find it goes so slowly with 
Magraw. Perhaps my pity’s wasted, 
after all, That’s the way she always 
lingers on after she has said she 
couldn’t possibly stay another minute. 
Poor Magraw! She’s playing him for 
all she’s worth, and I don’t suppose he 
even knows he’s on the hook. Oh, I 
don’t blame her—not in the least!— 
only I think she might have chosen 
another place for their meetings. Hard- 
ened wretch as I am, I was beginning 
to have a sentiment for that bench—it 


would never have occurred to me to sit 
there with Miss Bixby, for instance. 
It’s queer how a woman’s taste dete- 
riorates when she associates with com- 
mon men—but I mean to let Miss 
Grantham know that, though she’s wel- 
come to Magraw, she can’t have my 
bench into the bargain !” 

By this time the couple under ob- 
servation had completed their lingering 
adieux, the gentleman returning across 
the lawn to his house, while the lady 
retraced her way toward Cliffwood. 
Tilney remained in concealment while 
Mr. Magraw strode by within a few 
feet, the fatuous smile of self-com- 
placency upon his lips; then the young 
man, emerging behind his patron’s 
back, struck across the lawn and over- 
took Miss Grantham as she turned into 
the adjoining grounds. 

She paused as she became aware of 
Tilney’s approach, and cast a rapid 
glance in the direction from which he 
had come; but he had taken care not to 
show himself till Magraw had vanished 
in the shrubberies, and he was quick 
to note the look of reassurance in Miss 
Grantham’s eyes. She held out her 
hand, blushing slightly, but self-pos- 
sessed. 

“J’ai failli attendre!” she quoted with 
an indulgent smile; and the smile had 
well-nigh stung her companion to im- 
mediate retaliation. But he meditated 
a subtler revenge, and dissembling his 
resentment, asked innocently: 

“Have you been here long?” 

“Tt has certainly seemed so,” she re- 
plied in the same tone. 

“Well, at any rate, my involuntary 
delay has enabled you to enjoy what 
you originally came out to seek,” and, 
in reply to her puzzled glance, he added 
pointedly, “the pleasures of solitude.” 

Unmoved by the thrust, she turned 
a smiling look on him. “But what if 
you have made them lose their flavor?” 

“Then it was almost worth my while 
to have stayed away!” 

She held out her hand. “The experi- 
ment was so successful that you need 
not try it again,” she said sweetly. 
“But time flies, and I must hasten back 
into captivity.” 
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He detained her hand to ask senti- 
mentally: “I hope you are not losing 
your taste for freedom?” and she re- 
plied, as she hastened away: “Come 
and see—come and see to-morrow!” 

He stood in the path where she had 
left him, and slowly drew from his 
pocket Mr. Magraw’s latest gift—a 
jeweled cigarette case. He took out the 
cigarettes, transferred them to his 
pocket, and then, with a free swing of 
the arm, flung their receptacle into the 
sea. 
“Do you come and see to-morrow!” 
he muttered, addressing himself to 
Miss Grantham’s retreating figure; then 
he lit a cigarette, and walked rapidly 
back to Sea Lodge. 

“T shouldn’t have thought it of her!” 
he said as he entered the house. 


Two mornings later Tilney, with a 
beating heart, descended ihe terrace of 
Sea Lodge, and once more .directed 
himself toward the bench on the cliff. 

He was not only on time, but a few 
minutes before the hour; yet it was 


something of a surprise to him to find 
the bench still untenanted. He seated 
himself, lit a cigarette with deliberation, 
and drew from his pocket a note 
stamped “Cliffwood” and bearing the 
date of the previous evening. 


Dear Mr. Turney: Much as I dislike to 
intrude upon the solitude which I know you 
value so highly, I must ask you to spare me 
a few moments to-morrow morning; and I 
sent this line in advance in order that my 
coming may not interfere with amy other ar- 
rangements. Yours sincerely, 

Bette GRANTHAM. 


Tilney reread this note with an air 
of considerable complacency; then he 
laid it carefully back in his note case, 
and rose to meet Miss Grantham as she 
made her appearance around the curve 
of ihe path. 

The morning was chilly, and veiled 
in a slight haze, too translucent to be 
called a fog, but perceptible enough to 
cast a faint grayness over sea and sky. 
Seen in this tempered light, Miss 
Grantham’s face seemed to lose its 
usual vivacity and be subdued to the 
influence of the atmosphere; and her 


manner of greeting Tilney had the same 
tinge of soberness. 

“I must excuse myself,” she began, 
“for again intruding on your pri- 
vacy : 

“My privacy?” Tilney gallantly in- 
terposed. “Was it not long since un- 
derstood between us that the privacy 
of this spot belongs as much to you as 
to me?” 

“Long since—yes,” she replied; “but 
so much has happened in the interval.” 
She paused, and added in a significant 
tone: “Since I came here yesterday 
morning, and found you sitting on this 
bench with Sadie Bixby.” 

Tilney feigned a successful show of 
embarrassment. “You came here yes- 
terday morning ad 

“By appointment, as you evidently do 
not remember,” she continued coldly. 
“It is a mistake one does not make 
twice, and my only object in asking to 
see you this morning: 

“One moment,” Tilney interposed, 
“Before you go on, I must say in my 
own defense that I assumed our com- 

act about the use of this seat had 
een abrogated when I came out the 
day before yesterday, and found you 
sharing it with Magraw.” 

There was no mistaking the effect 
of this thrust. Her color rose painful- 
ly, and she forced a laugh as she re- 
plied: “The day before yesterday? Ah, 
yes-—that was the morning you were so 
late. Mr. Magraw saw me from the 
house, and took pity on my deserted 
state.” 

Tilney colored also at this fresh evi- 
dence of her duplicity. ' 

“I beg your pardon—but does not 
your memory deceive you? It seemed 
to me that Magraw was waiting on the 
bench, and that it was you who took 
pity—if I am not mistaken.” 

She drew herself up and flashed an 
outraged glance at him. “You were 
watching us, then?” she exclaimed. 

“Oh—watching! I was merely te 
pairing to our seat at my usual hour.” 

“At your usual hour? But Mr. Ma- 
graw told me you were not coming— 
that you would be busy all the morning 
with some writing: * She broke off, 
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seeing herself more deeply involved 
with each word. 

“Some writing he had given me to 
do? Precisely,” Tilney answered with 
scorn. “Only, he had underrated 
either my impatience to see you, or my 
head for figures—or both.” 

She received this in an embarrassed 
silence, and softened by her embarrass- 
ment he added: “It is not for me to 
discuss your arrangements; but I con- 
fess I wondered a little that you chose 
our bench as a meeting place.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then 
said in a deprecating tone: “It is the 
only place where I can see any one 
alone!” 

“And you wished to see Magraw 
alone?” 

Their eyes met defiantly, but hers fell 
first as she answered: “Yes—I did 
wish to.” 

Tilney bowed ceremoniously, “In 
that case, of course, nothing remains to 
be said.” 

They had both remained standing 
during this short colloquy, but she now 
seated herself and signed to him to do 
the same. 

“Yes—something remains for me to 
say; and it was for the purpose of say- 
ing it that I asked you to meet me this 
morning.” 

Tilney, without replying, placed him- 
self at the opposite end of the bench. 

“What I wish to ask,” she continued 
in a decisive tone, “is your object in 
meeting Miss Bixby here yesterday.” 

The temerity of the question was so 
surprising to her companion that for 
a moment he gazed at her without 
speaking; then he replied with a faint 
smile: “If there is any right of priority 
in such inquiries, perhaps I am entitled 
to ask first what was your object in 
meeting Magraw here the day before 
that.” 

She repressed her impatience, and 
returned gently: “The cases are surely 
not quite alike ; but I thought I had al- 
ready given you my answer.” 

“That you wished to see him alone? 
Well, I had the same object in asking 
Miss Bixby to meet me.” 

“But you must sée that in the case 
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of a young girl—especially a girl as in- 
experienced as Sadie ¥ 

Tilney raised his hand with a depre- 
cating gesture. “Are you not falling 
into the conventional mistake of assum- 
ing that a man cannot seek to be alone 
with a young girl except for the pur- 
pose of making love to her?” 

“Well, what other purpose . 

He looked at her calmly. “Then it 
was to promote that purpose that you 
asked Magraw to meet you here the 
day before I met Miss Bixby?” 

It was Miss Grantham’s turn to col- 
or, and she fulfilled the obligation hand- 
somely. “I see no object in such cross- 
questioning ns 

“Ah, pardon me, but it was you who 
began it.” 

“It was my duty to question you 
about Sadie. You can’t imagine I do 
it for my pleasure—but her parents are 
too inexperienced to protect her.” 

“To protect her? Then you consider 
me hopelessly detrimental ad 

Miss Grantham drew a quick breath. 
“Why not have told me at once that you 
wished to marry her? Every one is 
saying so, of course; but I could not 
help remembering that your intentions 
have not always been so——” 

“Specific?” he suggested ironically. 

“Well, you are still unmarried,” she 
observed. 

“Yes,” he said musingly. “It takes 
a pretty varied experience of life to 
find out that there are worse states than 
marriage.” 

Miss Grantham rose with a smile. 
“Since you have found it out,” she said 
generously, “I can congratulate you 
with perfect sincerity. Sadie is a dear 
little creature us 

“But too good for me? Is.that what 
you meant to add?” 

“No, for when you find out how good 
she is you'll want to be worthy of her.” 

He received this in silence, but when 
she held out her hand for good-by he 
said: “I wonder if it’s not my duty to 
protect Magraw? He hasn’t even an 
inexperienced parent,” 

She met his smile steadily, but he felt 
the sudden resistance of her hand. 
“Mr. Magraw,” she returned, with- 
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drawing it, “would be quite safe if 
Sadie were.” 

“If Sadie r 

She broke into a laugh. “If you're 
planning to take the bread out of my 
mouth, I must do something in the way 
of self-preservation.” And as he re- 
mained silent, feeling a rather tragic 
import under her pleasantry, she added 
wearily: “I can’t begin this kind of 
thing over again—I simply can’t!” 

Tilney’s discouraged gesture showed 
his comprehension of her words. “To 
whom do you say it?” he exclaimed. 

“Well, then, let us drop phrases, and 
admit frankly that we're trying to 
marry each other’s wards—or whatever 
you choose to call them!” 

He did not answer, but she con- 
tinued, with a kind of nervous anima- 
tion: “And that we'll do all we can— 
that we honorably cam—to help each 
other’s plans, and see each other 


through.” 

«The young man still remained silent, 
his eyes absently fixed on the line of sea 
from which the veil of mist was grad- 


ually receding ; and before he had found 
a-reply a footman, hastening across the 
lawn from the house, broke in upon his 
meditations. 

(“Beg pardon, sir, but Mr. Magraw 
wishes you to come in immediately, sir, 
to answer the telephone for him.” 

Tilney turned abruptly toward his 
companion. “By Heaven, yes, we'll see 
each other through!” he exclaimed. 


Though Tilney and Miss Grantham 
had parted without any reference to 
future meetings at the same spot, each 
was now drawn to the bench on the 
cliffs by a new motive—the not unpar- 
donable desire to see if the other had 
again extended its hospitality to a third 
party. 

Their mutual reconnoitering did not, 
for several mornings, carry them 
farther than the most distant point 
from which the bench was visible; 
when, perceiving it to be untenanted, 
they respectively «retreated, without 
having discovered each other’s maneu- 
ver. 

The fifth day, however, was so foggy 


that distant espionage was impossibley) 


and Tilney’s suspicions having beey 
aroused by the unusual amount of cor- 
respondence with which his patron had 
burdened him overnight, he determined 
to ascertain by direct inspection if the 
sanctity of the bench had again been 
violated. It would have been hard to 
say why, in his own thoughts, he still 
applied such terms to the possibility of 
Miss Grantham’s resorting to the spot 
in company with her suitor. Tilney 
fully acquiesced in the inevitableness 
of the course they had agreed upon; but 
if his reason accepted the consequences, 
his sensibilities made the process un- 
leasant to contemplate. He would 
ave been prepared to append his sig- 
nature to a matrimonial contract drawn 
up between Miss Grantham and his em- 
ployer; but it irritated him that an ar- 
rangement so purely utilitarian should 
be disguised under the charming futil- 
ities of courtship. 

“The real grossness is not in viewing 
marriage as a business partnership, but 
in pretending that one doesn’t,” he 
summed up, as he crossed the damp 
lawn with the waves of gray fog coil- 
ing around him like a phantom sea. 

Through their pale surges he could 
just discern, as he approached the 
bench, an indeterminate outline hover- 
ing near it; and the outline proclaiming 
itself, on nearer inspection, as of his 
own sex, Tilney was about to turn aside 
when another figure appeared from the 
direction of Cliffwood. 

“It’s odd,” he mused, trying to 
philosophize upon his own discomfiture 
-——“it’s odd how the fog distorts a sil- 
houette. I could have sworn I should 
have known her anywhere, and yet 
this deceptive vapor—or my nerves, or 
the two together—make her look so 
much shorter—and I'll swear I never 
saw her swing her arm as she walked. 
I suppose it comes from associating 
with a bounder like i 

He drew back with a suppressed ex- 
clamation as the small feminine outline 
showed more clearly through a partial 
break in the fog 

“Why, it looks—no, it can't be! 
Hanged if I know, she’s so bundled up. 
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Well, it’s not she, at any rate; and if 
Magraw, at this stage of the proceed- 
ings, has the indecency to be meeting 
other women here, it’s almost my duty 
to the poor girl to let her know before 
it’s too late to break with him.” 

He was surprised at the immediate 
sense of lightness which this conclusion 
roduced in him. He was sorry for 
Miss Grantham, of course, when she’d 
so nearly landed her man; but, hang 
it, there were as good fish in the sea— 
and meanwhile she must, at all costs, be 
saved from the humiliation of commit- 
ting herself farther. His first impulse 
had been the somewhat cruel one of 
‘copa the unvarnished facts before 
her; but farther reflection made him 
shrink from this course, and cast about 
for some more humane expedient. 

“If she could only be made to think 
that she can do better than Magraw— 
and she ought to, with half a chance, 
poor child! I can’t be wholly sorry that 
she should not be sacrificed to this par- 
ticular monster—not that Magraw’s not 
a good fellow in himself; I dare say the 
Minotaur was liked in his own set—but 
he should have stayed there, that’s all.” 

While engaged in these considera- 
tions, Tilney had prudently withdrawn 
into the Cliffwood shrubberies; and he 
was just deciding to effect his escape 
through the Bixbys’ grounds, rather 
than run the chance of being discov- 
ered by the tenants of the bench, when, 
on issuing from his retreat, he beheld 
the indistinct gleam of a white dress 
halfway down the Cliffwood lawn. 
This time, even though the fog had 
thickened, there was no mistaking the 
form and movement of the shrouded 
figure; or was it some subtler sense 
than that of sight that so positively as- 
sured him of Miss Grantham’s near- 
ness? At any rate, he advanced to meet 
her without a moment’s hesitation, de- 
termined to protect her, by whatever 
expedient, from the embarrassment of 
interrupting the colloquy on _ the 
bench. He had but a moment in which 
to consider how this should be effected; 
but it was not the first time he had 
trusted to his gift of improvisation in 
delicate situations, and he was now sus- 


tained by the unwonted sense of his 
complete disinterestedness. The prog- 
ress of his own affairs had in fact 
made it impossible for him to interfere 
from personal motives ; and he thus had 
the support of knowing that his inter+ 
vention was quite unaffected by selfish 
considerations. 

“I’m almost glad,” he reflected, “that 
I am committed, if one of the first con- 
sequences is to enable me to act as her 
friend, without any afterthought, or 
any possibility of her suspecting me of 
not playing fair. One of my reasons 
for wanting to settle my own future has 
always been the desire to help her; and 
little Sadie is far too good a girl not 
to understand o 

At this point he found himself face 
to face with Miss Grantham, who, sud- 
denly discerning him through the fog, 
drew back with a slight start of sur- 
prise. 

“T had a feeling that I might meet 
you this morning,” he said in a tone 
of undisguised pleasure; and even as 
he spoke, his half-formed plan for hen 
rescue began to dissolve in the glow of 
happiness which her nearness always 
produced. He was annoyed to find that 
his self-control was so completely at the 
mercy of her presence; but he could 
no more resist the sudden reaction of 
his pulses from reason to feeling than 
he could dispel the softly enveloping 
fog which seemed to act as the accom- 
plice of his wishes. 

“If I can only make her think she 
can do better than Magraw,” he kept 
mechanically repeating to himself; but 
the only expedient that occurred to him 
was one which both prudence and honor 
rejected. 

Miss Grantham’s first words threw 
his ideas into still deeper confusion. 

“Mr. Tilney,” she said, without heed- 
ing his greeting, “are you, or are you 
not, engaged to Sadie Bixby?” 

The abruptness of the inquiry, and 
the sternness of her tone, had a not 
wholly unpleasing effect on the young 
man; but their only perceptible result 
was to reduce him to an embarrassed 
silence. 

Miss Grantham gave a faint laugh. 
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“I suppose I may consider myself an- 
swered? And in that case, I have only 
to apologize for asking so indiscreet a 
question 

Tilney cleared his throat nervously. 
“IT am not aware that I have either an- 
swered your question or shown that I 
regard it as indiscreet ag 

“Your silence did both,” she returned 
with some impatience. He made no re- 
ply, and after a moment’s pause she 
added, with a sudden assumption of 
playfulness: “Well, if this is really to 
be our last meeting—as I suppose it is 
—shall we not celebrate it by sitting 
together for a few moments on our 
poor dear old bench?” 

As she spoke she began to move in 
the direction of the seat, apparently as- 
suming that her companion would offer 
no opposition to her proposal. But Til- 
ney, with a vague exclamation, laid his 
hand on her arm. “Don’t you think it’s 


rather too damp to sit out of doors?” 
He reddened under the laugh with 
which she met this incongruous objec- 
tion. 
“My poor friend—would she really 


mind so much? I was foolish enough 
to think you might give me this last 
morning 24 

“The whole day is at your service,” 
he interposed nervously, “but——” 

“Ah, yes; there will always be a but 
between us now. No wonder men get 
on so much better than women; they 
are so much more prudent! Now, even 
if I were engaged to Mr. Ma- 
graw——” She broke off, and he fan- 
cied he could see her flush through the 
fog. 

He turned on her abruptly. 
you? There’s the point!” 
claimed. 

She drew back, slightly disconcerted, 
but recovering herself at once, added 
in the same playful tone: “I was about 
to say that, even if I were, I should 
not feel there was any disloyalty to my 
future in giving this last hour to our 
past.” 

Her light emphasis on the pronoun 
threw him into a glow of pleasure, 
through which discretion and foresight 
loomed as remote as objects in the fog; 


“Are 
he ex- 


but when she added, with a half-sad" 
laugh, “I should not hesitate to go. 


back to our bench for the last time——” 
he broke out, with a fresh leap of a 
prehension: “Ah, but you couldn’t, if 
it meant to you what it does to me!” 
He had spoken the words at ha 
hazard, snatching at them as the readi- 
est means of diverting her purpose ; but 
once uttered they seemed to fill the 
whole air, and to create a silence which 


neither speaker had, for a moment, the © 


courage to fill. 

Womanlike, Miss Grantham was the 
first to recover her self-possession. “T 
am sure,” she said sweetly, “that we 
shall both look back often on our quiet 
morning talks, and I can’t think that 
the persons with whom our futures may, 
be associated will be defrauded by our 
treasuring such memories.” 

She spoke with a sadness so poignant 
to Tilney that for a moment he stood 
without replying, and during the pause 
she again advanced a few steps nearer 
to the bench. 

The young man broke into a scornful 
laugh. “Defrauded? Good heavens— 
one can’t defraud people of treasures 
they are utterly incapable of valuing!” 

She caught this up with a vehemence 
that surprised him. “Oh, do you feel 
that too? It’s just what I mean,” she 
exclaimed. 

“Feel it ” He stopped before 
her, blocking her way. “Do you sup- 
pose I’ve felt anything else, night or 
day, since the accursed-day when we 
agreed e 

He interrupted himself with a last 
effort at self-control, and she replied in 
a low tone of exquisite pleading: 
“Well, then, if you do feel it, why not 
go back for a moment to our bench?” 

Tilney groaned. “Can’t we talk as 


well here? Let us walk a little way— - 


we shall be alone anywhere in this fog. 
Anywhere but on that confounded 
bench,” he mentally added. 

Miss Grantham uttered an ironical 
exclamation. “Ah, you’ve promised 
her, I see. Was it one of the condi- 
tions? In that case, of course——” 

“There were no conditions—and if 
there had been a 
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“Oh, be careful! I want to talk of 

our past, and not of our future.” 
' Tilney groaned again. “If only it 
could be our future Belle, what 
a beastly bad turn we’ve done each 
other, after all!” 

“Don’t let us talk of the present, 
either, please.” She laid a restraining 
touch on his arm. “Why should we 
give each other this pain when it’s too 
late?” 

“Too late?” He paused, remember- 
ing that, for him at least, it was too 
late; but an _ irresistible impulse 
rompted him to add: “If it hadn't 
een, tell me at least—-would you have 
dared to, Belle?” 

They stood looking at each other, 
mysteriously isolated in the magic cir- 
cle of the fog. 

“Dared? I am daring more now— 
more than I have courage for!” she 
murmured, half to herself. 

The admission had well-nigh broken 
down the last barriers of Tilney’s self- 
restraint; but at the moment of sur- 
render he suddenly recalled his own 
state of bondage. He had but to lead 
Miss Grantham to the bench, and she 
would find herself free; but when she 
turned to reward him as liberators ex- 
pect to be rewarded, with what a sorry 
countenance must he refuse her gift! 

He dropped the hand he had caught 
in his, and said in a low voice: “You 
were right just now, and I was wrong. 
We must not even talk of our past, lest 
we should be tempted to think of our 
present or our future. I happen to 
know that I am not doing any one a se- 
tious wrong in speaking to you as I 
have; but my own case is different.” 

“Your own case is different?” Miss 
Grantham interposed, with a sudden 
change of voice and expression. “If 
you think you can make love to me 
without doing Mr. Magraw a serious 
wrong, I should like to know why I 
may not listen to you without is 

Tilney received her attack with a dis- 
arming humility. “I said the cases were 
different, because, in a moment of in- 
credible folly, I have tried to attract 
the interest of a trustful, affectionate 
girl———” 


Miss Grantham interrupted him with 
a laugh. “Do you mean that,” she 
asked ironically, “for a description of 
Sadie Bixby?” 

Her tone aroused an incongruous 
flash of resentment in Tilney. “I see 
no difficulty,” he returned, “in identify- 
ing the young lady from my words.” 

“If you really believe them to apply 
to her, I cannot see how you can excuse 
yourself for being here with me at this 
moment!” She laughed again, and 
then, to Tilney’s surprise, drew nearer," 
and once more laid her hand on his 
arm. 

“My poor friend, it is I who am the 
real offender, and not you. Believe me, 
I would not have let you speak to me 
as you have to-day, if I had not known 
—if I had not almost felt it my duty to 
be kind to you—to do what I could to 
atone——” 

“To be kind to me? To atone? 
What on earth are you talking about?” 
exclaimed Tilney, startled by this un- 
expected echo of his inmost thoughts. 

“Alas, it was a foolish impulse, and 
one which only our old friendship could 
justify. I forgot for a moment that I 
was not free, in my desire to prepare 
you—to console you in advance—for a 
blow 

“A blow? Youw’re not 
burst from Tilney. 

She paused, and gazed at him won- 
deringly but not unkindly. 

“I was speaking of yourself—your- 
self and Sadie. I feel myself so deeply 
to blame 29 

Tilney interrupted her with an air of 
inexpressible relief. “We're both to 
blame for abetting each other in such 
suicidal folly. As if either of us was 
made to give up life and liberty for a 
bank balance! But I don’t reproach 
you, Belle—it was more my fault than 
yours; and I deserve that I should be 
the one to pay the penalty!” 

“The penalty? The penalty of mar- 
rying Sadie?” she breathlessly inter- 
posed. 

“Of marrying any one but you!” he 
returned recklessly; and at the retort, 
a veil of sadness fell suddenly upon her 
eager face. 


married?” 
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“Tt’s too late to think of that now; 
but if you really feel as you say——” 

Tilney again cut her short. “It’s too 
late for me, I know; but if you really 
feel as you say, thank Heaven, Belle, 
it’s not too late for you!” 

She drew back a step, and both 
paused, as though dazed by the shock 
of their flying words. But as Tilney 
again approached her, she raised her 
hand and said gravely. “I dont know 
what you mean, but I can explain what 
T mean if you'll only P 

“One moment, please. I can explain, 
too, if you'll only. % 

He caught her hand, and began to 
lead her hurriedly across the lawn to 
the bench. 

“Only what?” she panted, trying to 
keep pace with his flying strides; and 
he called back across his shoulder: 
“Only come to the bench—and be 
quick!” 

“To the bench? Why, haven’t I been 
trying all this time to take you there?” 
she cried after him, between tears and 
laughter. 

“Yes; but I didn’t know; at least you 
didn’t know 

“Didn’t know what?” 

“Whom you'd find there!’ 

She pulled back at this, detaining him 
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forcibly. “Good heavens,” she gasped, © 
“do you mean to say that you've known © 
all this time?” 

“Do you think I should have dared 
to say what I have if I hadn’t sn 

“Hadn’t known about Sadie ‘ 

“Sadie? I suppose you mean Ma- 
graw?” 

“Mr. Magraw?” She stopped short, 
and snatched her hand away with an 
indignant gesture. 

“Mr. Tilney, who do you think is 
sitting on that bench?” 

He faced around on her with equal 
indignation. “I don’t think: I know, 
Magraw is sitting there with a woman.” 

“You're utterly mistaken! I happen 
to know that it’s Sadie Bixby who is 
sitting there with a man.” 

There was a long pause between 
them, charged with a gradual rush of 
inner enlightenment; then Tilney sud- 
denly burst into a huge, world-defying 
laugh. 

“Well, then, don’t you see % 

“T don’t see anything more than if 
the fog were inside me!” she wailed. 

“Don’t you see that Magraw and 
Miss Bixby must be sitting there to-, 
gether, and that, in that case, nothing 
remains for you and me but to find a 
new seat for ourselves?” 


TO IANTHE 


you smiled, you spoke, and I believed, 
By every word and smile deceived. 
Another man would hope no more. 
Nor hope I what I hoped before ; 
But let not this last wish be vain: 
Deceive, deceive me once again! 
Walter Savage Landor. 





THE BOUDOIR OF A BEAUTY 


We flatter ourselves that the much-advertised “aids to beauty” are a modern refinement, 
forgetting that the art of cosmetics is as old as necromancy, older thaw Egypt, as old as 
woman's desire to charm. Here the veil of history is lifted to reveal the toilette of a Pom- 
peian beauty. 


HE elegant Julia sat in her chamber, with her slaves around her. The 

I wide door, which was glazed, alone admitted the morning rays; yet her 

eye, accustomed to a certain darkness, was sufficiently acute to perceive 

exactly what colors were the most becoming, what shade of the delicate rouge 

gave the brightest beam to her dark glance and the most youthful freshness to 
her cheek. 

On the table, before which she sat, was a small and circular mirror of the 
most polished steel; round which, in precise order, were ranged the cosmetics and 
unguents, the perfumes and the paints, the jewels and the combs, the ribbons and 
the gold pins, which were destined to add to the natural attractions of beauty 
the assistance of art and the capricious allurements of fashion. 

The fair Julia leaned indolently back while the hairdresser slowly piled, one 
above the other, a mass of small curls, dexterously weaving the false with the 
true, and carrying the whole fabric to a height that seemed to place the head at 
the center rather than the summit of the human form. 

Her tunic of deep amber, which well set off her dark hair and somewhat 
imbrowned complexion, swept in ample folds to her feet, which were cased in 
slippers fastened round the slender ankle by white thongs; while a profusion of 
pearls were embroidered on the slipper itself, which was of purple, and turned 
slightly upward, as do the Turkish slippers of this day. 

When the intricate tower was at length completed, the next preparation was 
of giving to the eyes the soft languish, produced by a black powder applied to 
the lids and brows; a small patch cut in the form of a crescent, skilfully placed 
by the rosy lips, attracted attention to their dimples, and to the teeth, to which 
orn every art had been applied in order to heighten the dazzle of their natural 
whiteness. 

To another slave, hitherto idle, was now consigned the charge of arranging 
the jewels: the earrings of pearl—two to each ear; the massive bracelets of gold; 
the chain formed of rings of the same metal, to which a talisman cut in crystals 
was attached; the graceful buckle on the left shoulder, in which was set an ex- 
quisite cameo of Psyche; the girdle of purple ribbon, richly wrought with threads 
of gold, and clasped by interlacing serpents; and lastly the various rings fitted to 
every joint of the white and slender fingers. 


: The toilet was now arranged, according to the latest mode of Rome.—Bulwer- 
ytton. 
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LYNNETTE D’AR- 
MANDE turned her back on 
Broadway. This: was but tit 

for tat, because Broadway had often 
done the same thing to Miss D’Ar- 
mande. Still, the “tats” seemed.to have 
it, for the ex-leading lady of the “Reap- 
ing the Whirlwind” company had 
everything to ask of Broadway, while 
there was no vice versa. 

So Miss Lynnette D’Armande turned 
the back of her chair to her window 
that overlooked Broadway, and sat 
down to stitch in time the lisle-thread 
heel of a black silk stocking. The tu- 
mult and glitter of the roaring Broad- 
way beneath her window had no charm 
for her; what she greatly desired was 
the stifling air of a dressing room on 
that fairyland street and the roar of an 
audience gathered in that capricious 
quarter. In the meantime, those stock- 
ings must not be neglected. Silk does 
wear out so, but—after all, isn’t it just 
the only goods there is? 

The Hotel Thalia looks on Broad- 
way as Marathon looks on the sea. It 
stands like a gloomy cliff above the 


whirlpool where the tides of two great 
thoroughfares clash. Here the player 
bands gather at the end of their wan- 
derings, to loosen the buskin and dust 
the sock. Thick in the streets around 
it are booking offices, theaters, agents, 
schools, and the lobster palaces to 
which those thorny paths lead. 

Wandering through the eccentric 
halls of the dim and fusty Thalia, you 
seem to have found yourself in some 

reat ark or caravan about to sail, or 

y, or roll away on wheels. About the 
house lingers a sense of unrest, of ex- 
pectation, of transientness, even of anx- 
lety and apprehension. The halls are 
a labyrinth. Without a guide, you wan- 
der like a lost soul in a Sam Lloyd 
puzzle. 

Turning any corner, a dressing sack 
or a cul-de-sac may bring you up short. 
You meet alarming tragedians stalking 
in bath robes in search of rumored 
bath rooms. From hundreds of rooms 
come the buzz of talk, scraps of new 
and old songs, and the ready laughter 
of the convened players. 

Summer has come; their companies 
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have disbanded, and they take their rest 
jn their favorite caravansery, while they 
besiege the managers for engagements 
for the coming season. 

At this hour of the afternoon the 
day’s work of tramping the rounds of 
the agents’ offices is over. Past you, as 
you ramble distractedly through the 
mossy halls, flit audible visions of 
houris, with veiled, starry eyes, flying 
tag ends of things, and a swish of silk, 
bequeathing to the dull hallways an odor 
of gayety and a memory of frangi- 

nni. Serious young comedians, with 
versatile Adam’s apples, gather in door- 
ways and talk of Booth, Far-reaching 
from somewhere comes the smell of 
ham and red cabbage, and the crash of 
dishes on the American plan. 

The indeterminate hum of life in the 
Thalia is punctuated by the discreet 
popping—at reasonable and salubrious 
intervals—of beer-bottle corks. Thus 
punctuated, life in the genial hostel 
scans easily—the comma being the fa- 
vorite mark, semicolons frowned upon, 
and periods barred 

Miss D’Armande’s room was a small 
one. There was room for her rocker 
between the dresser and the washstand 
if it were placed longitudinally. On the 
dresser were its usual accouterments, 
plus the ex-leading lady’s collected sou- 
venirs of road engagements and photo- 
graphs of her dearest and best profes- 
sional friends. 

At one of these photographs she 
looked twice or thrice as she darned, 
and smiled friendly. 

“I'd like to know where Lee is just 
this minute,” she said, half aloud, with 
a pall-like smile. 

If you had been privileged to view 
the photograph thus flattered, you 
would have thought at the first glance 
that you saw the picture of a many- 
petaled white flower, blown through the 
air by a storm. But the floral king- 
dom was not responsible for that swirl 
of petalous whiteness. 

You saw ihe filmy, brief skirt of Miss 
Rosalie Ray as she made a complete 
heels-over-head turn in her wistaria- 
entwined swing, far out from the stage, 
aigh above the heads of the audience. 
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You saw the camera’s inadequate repre- 
sentation of the graceful, strong kick, 
with which she, at this exciting moment, 
sent flying, high and far, the yellow silk 
garter that each evening spun from her 
agile toe and descended upon the de- 
lighted audience below. 

You saw, too, amid the black-clothed, 
mainly masculine patrons of select vau- 
deville a hundred hands raised with the 
hope of staying the flight of the bril- 
liant aérial token, 

Forty weeks of the best circuits this 
act had brought Miss Rosalie Ray, for 
each of two years. She did other things 
during-her twelve minutes—a song and 
dance, imitations of two or three actors 
who are but imitations of themselves, 
and a balancing feat with a stepladder 
and feather duster; but when the blos- 
som-decked swing was let down from 
the flies, and Miss Rosalie sprang smi- 
ling into the seat, with the golden cir- 
clet conspicuous in the place whence it 
was soon to slide and become a soaring 
and coveted guerdon—then it was that 
the audience rose in its seat as a single 
man—or presumably so—and indorsed 
the specialty that made Miss Ray’s 
name a favorite in the booking offices. 

At the end of the two years Miss 
Ray suddenly announced to her dear 
friend, Miss D’Armande, that she was 
going to spend the summer at an ante- 
diluvian village on the north shore of 
Long Island, and that the stage would 
see her no more. 

Seventeen minutes after Miss Lyn- 
nette D’Armande had expressed her 
wish to know the whereabouts of her 
old chum, there were sharp raps at her 
door. 


Doubt not that it was Rosalie Ray. 
At the shrill command to enter she did 
so, with something of a tired flutter, 
and dropped a heavy hand bag on the 


floor. Upon my word, it was Rosalie, 
in a loose, travel-stained, automobileless 
coat, closely tied brown veil with yard- 
long, flying ends, gray walking suit and 
tan oxfords with lavender overgaiters. 
When she threw off her veil and hat, 
you saw a pretty enough face, now 
flushed and disturbed by some unusual 
emotion, and restless,.large eyes with 
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discontent marring their brightness. A 
heavy pile of dull auburn hair, hastily 
put up, was escaping in crinkly, waving 
strands and curling small locks, from 
the confining combs and pins. 

The meeting of the two was not 
marked by the effusion vocal, gymnas- 
tical, osculatory and catechetical that 
distinguishes the greetings of their un- 
professional sisters in society. There 
was a brief clinch, two simultaneous la- 
bial dabs and they stood on the same 
footing of the old days. Very much like 
the short salutations of soldiers or of 
travelers in foreign wilds are the wel- 
comes between the strollers at the cor- 
ners of their crisscross roads. 

“T’ve got the hall room two flights 
up above yours,” said Rosalie, “but I 
came straight to see you before going 
up. I didn’t know you were here till 
they told me.” 

“I’ve been in since the last of April,” 
said Lynnette. “And I’m going on the 
road with a ‘Fatal Inheritance’ com- 
pany. We open next week in Elizabeth. 
I heard you'd quit the stage, Lee. Tell 
me about yourself.” 

Rosalie settled herself with a skillful 
wriggle on the top of Miss D’Armande’s 
wardrobe trunk, and leaned her head 
against the papered wall. From long 
habit, thus can peripatetic leading ladies 
and their sisters make themselves as 
comfortable as though the deepest arm- 
chairs embraced them. 

“I’m going to tell you, Lynn,” she 
said, with a strangely sardonic and yet 
carelessly resigned look on her youth- 
ful face. “And then to-morrow I'll 
strike the old Broadway trail again, and 
wear some more paint off the chairs 
in the agents’ offices. If anybody had 
told me any time in the last three 
months up to four o’clock this after- 
noon that I’d ever listen to that ‘Leave- 
your-name-and-address’ rot of the book- 
ing bunch again, I’d have given ’em 
the real Mrs. Fiske laugh. Loan me a 
handkerchief, Lynn, Gee! but those 
Long Island trains are fierce. I’ve got 
enough soft-coal cinders on my face to 
go on and play Topsy without using the 
cork, And, speaking of corks—got any- 
thing to drink, Lynn?” 
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Miss D’Armande opened a door of % 


the washstand and took out a bottle, 

“There’s nearly a pint of Manhat- 
tan. There’s a cluster of carnations in 
the drinking glass, but——” 

“Oh, pass the bottle. Save the glass 
for company. Thanks! That hits the 
spot. The same to you. My first drink 
in three months! 

“Yes, Lynn, I quit the stage at the 
end of last season. I quit it because I 
was sick of the life. And especially be- 
cause my heart and soul were sick of 
men—of the kind of men we stage peo- 
ple have to be up against. You know 
what the game is to us—it’s a fight 
against "em all the way down the line, 
from the manager who wants us to try 
his new motor car to the bill posters 
who want to call us by our front names, 

“And the men we have to meet after 
the show are the worst of all. The 
stage-door kind, and the manager’s 
friends, who take us to supper, and 
show their diamonds and talk about see- 
ing ‘Dan’ and ‘Dave’ and ‘Charlie’ for 
us. They’re beasts, and I hate ’em. 

“T tell you, Lynn, it’s the girls like 
us on the stage that ought to be pitied. 
It’s girls from good homes that are 
honestly ambitious, and work hard to 
rise in the profession, but never do get 
there. You hear a lot of sympathy 
sloshed around on chorus girls and their 
fifteen dollars a week. Piffle! There 
ain’t a sorrow in the chorus that a lob- 
ster cannot heal. 

“If there’s any tears to shed, let "em 
fall for the actress that gets a salary 
of from thirty to forty-five dollars a 
week for taking a leading part in a 
bum show. She knows she'll never do 
any better; but she hangs on for years, 
hoping for the ‘chance’ that never 
comes. 

“And the fool plays we have to work 
in! Having another girl roll you 
around the stage by the hind legs in a 
‘Wheelbarrow Chorus’ in a musical 
comedy is dignified drama compared 
with the idiotic things I’ve had to do in 
the thirty centers. 

“But what I hated most was the men 
—the men leering and blathering at you 
across tables, trying to buy you with 
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Wirzberger or Extra Dry, according to 
their estimate of your price. And the 
men in the audiences, clapping, yelling, 
snarling, crowding, writhing, gloating 
—like a lot of wild beasts, with their 
eyes fixed on you, ready to eat you up 
if you come in reach of their claws. 
Oh, how I hate ’em! 

“Well, I’m not telling you much 
about myself, am I, Lynn? 

“I had two hundred dollars saved up, 
and I cut the stage the first of the sum- 
mer. I went over on Long Island and 
found the sweetest little village that 
ever was, called Soundport, right on 
the water. I was going to spend the 
summer there, and study up on elocu- 
tion, and try to get a class in the fall. 
There was an old widow lady with a 
cottage near the beach who sometimes 
rented a room or two just for com- 
pany, and she took me in, She had an- 
other boarder, too—the Reverend 
Arthur Lyle. 

“Yes, he was the headliner. 
on, Lynn. 
minute. 


You're 
I'll tell you all of it in a 
It’s only a one-act play. 


“The first time he walked on, Lynn, 
I felt myself going; the first lines he 


spoke, he had me. He was different 
from the men in audiences. He was 
tall and slim, and you never heard him 
come in the room, but you felt him. He 
had a face like a picture of a knight— 
like one of that Round Table bunch— 
and a voice like a ’cello solo. And his 
manners ! 

“Lynn, if you’d take John Drew in 
his best drawing-room scene and com- 
pare the two you’d have John arrested 
for disturbing the peace. 

“T'll spare you the particulars; but 
in less than a month Arthur and I were 
engaged. He preached at a little one- 
night stand of a Methodist church. 
There was to be a parsonage the size 
of a lunch wagon, and hens and honey- 
suckles when we were married. Arthur 
used to preach to me a good deal about 
heaven, but he never could get my 
mind quite off those honeysuckles and 
hens. 

“No, I didn’t tell him I’d been on the 
stage. I hated the business and all that 
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went with it; I’d cut it out forever, and 
I didn’t see any use of stirring things 
up. I was a good girl, and | didn't 
have anything to confess, except being 
an elocutionist, and that was about all 
the strain my conscience would stand. 

“Oh, I tell you, Lynn, I was happy. 
I sang in the choir and attended the 
sewing society, and recited that ‘Annie 
Laurie’ thing with the whistling stunt 
in it, ‘in a manner bordering upon the 
professional,’ as the weekly village 
paper reported it. And Arthur and I 
went rowing, and walking in the woods, 
and clamming, and that poky little 
village seemed to me the best place in 
the world. I’d have been happy to live 
there always, too, if 

“But one morning old Mrs. Gurley, 
the widow lady, got gossipy while I 
was helping her string beans on the 
back porch, and began to gush infor- 
mation, as folks who rent out their 
rooms usually do. Mr. Lyle was her 
idea of a saint on earth—as he was 
mine, too. She went over all his vir- 
tues and graces, and wound up by tell- 
ing me that Arthur had had an ex- 
tremely romantic love affair, not long 
before, that had ended unhappily. She 
didn’t seem to be on to the details, but 
she knew that he had been hit pretty 
hard. He was paler and thinner, she 
said, and he had some kind of a remem- 
brance or keepsake of the lady in a little 
rosewood box that he kept locked in his 
desk drawer in his study. 

‘Several times,’ says she, ‘I’ve seen 
him gloomerin’ over that box of eve- 
nings, and he always locks it up right 
away if anybody comes into the room.’ 

“Well, you can imagine how long it 
was before I got Arthur by the wrist 
and led him down stage and hissed in 
his ear. 

“That same afternoon we were lazy- 
ing around in a boat among the water 
lilies at the edge of the bay. 

“ ‘Arthur,’ says I, ‘you never told me 
you'd had another love affair. But Mrs. 
Gurley did,’ I went on, to let him know 
I knew. I hate to hear a man lie. 

“*Before you came,’ says he, looking 
me frankly in the eye, ‘there was a 
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previous affection—a strong one. Since 
you know of it, I will be perfectly can- 
did with you.’ 

“‘T am waiting,’ says I. 

“*My dear Ida,’ says Arthur—of 
course I went by my real name, Ida 
Crosby, while I was in Soundport—‘this 
former affection was a spiritual one, in 
fact. Although the lady aroused my 
deepest sentiments,,and was, as I 
thought, my ideal woman, I never met 
her, and never spoke to her. It was an 
ideal love. My love for you, while no 
less ideal, is different. You wouldn’t 
let that come between us.’ 

“*Was she pretty?’ I asked. 

“*She was very beautiful,’ 
Arthur. 

“*Did you see her often?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Something like half a dozen times,’ 
says he. 

“*Always from a distance?’ says I. 

“Always from quite a distance,’ 
says he. 

“*And you loved her?’ I asked. 

“ «She seemed my ideal of beauty and 
grace—and soul,’ says Arthur. 

“*And this keepsake that you keep 
under lock and key, and moon over at 
times, is that a remembrance from her ?’ 

“*A memento,’ says Arthur, ‘that I 
have treasured.’ 

“Did she send it to you?” 

“*Tt came to me from her,’ says he. 

“Tn a roundabout way?’ I asked. 

“*Somewhat roundabout,’ says he, 
‘and yet rather direct.’ 

“*Why didn’t you ever meet her?’ I 
asked. ‘Were your positions in life so 
different ?” 

“*She was far above me,’ says 
Arthur. ‘Now, Ida,’ he goes on, ‘this is 
ali of the past. You’re not going to be 
jealous, are you?’ 

“ ‘Jealous!’ says I. ‘Why, man, what 
are you talking about? It makes me 
think ten times as much of you as I did 
before I knew about it.’ 

“And it did, Lynn—if you can under- 
stand it. That ideal love was a new 
one on me, but it struck me as being 
the most beautiful and glorious thing 
I’d ever heard of. Think of a man lov- 
ing a woman he’d never even spoken to, 
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and being faithful just to what his 7 
mind and heart pictured her! Oh, it 
sounded great to me. The men I'd al- 
ways known came at you with either 
diamonds, knock-out drops, or a raise of 
salary, and their ideals—well, we'll say 
no more, 

“Yes, it made me think more of 
Arthur than I did before. I couldn't 
be jealous of that far-away divinity that 
he used to worship, for I was going to 
have him myself. And I began to look 
upon him as a saint on earth, just as 
old lady Gurley did. 

“About four o'clock this afternoon a 
man came to the house for Arthur to 
go and see somebody that was sick 
among his church bunch. Old lady 
Gurley was taking her afternoon snore 
on a couch, so that left me pretty much 
alone. 

“In passing by Arthur’s study I 
looked in, and saw his bunch of keys 
hanging in the drawer of his desk where 
he’d forgotten ’em. Well, I guess we're 
all to the Mrs. Bluebeard now and then, 
ain’t we, Lynn? I made up my mind 
I’d have a look at that memento he kept 
so secret. Not that I cared what it 
was—it was just curiosity, 

“While I was opening the drawer I 
imagined one or two things it might be. 
I thought it might be a dried rosebud 
she’d dropped down to him from a bal- 
cony, or maybe a picture of her he'd 
cut out of a magazine, she being so 
high up in the world. 

“T opened the drawer, and there was 
the rosewood casket about the size of 
a gent’s collar box. I found the little 
key in the bunch that fitted it, and un- 
locked it and raised the lid. 

“I took one look at that memento, 
and then I went to my room and packed 
my trunk. I threw a few things into 
my grip, gave my hair a flirt or two 
with a side comb, put on my hat, and 
went in and gave the old lady’s foot a 
kick. I’d tried awfully hard to use 
proper and correct language while I 
was there for Arthur’s sake, and I had 
the habit down pat, but it left me then. 

“Stop sawing gourds,’ says I, ‘and 
sit up and take notice. The ghost’s 
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about to walk. I’m going away from 
here, and I owe you eight dollars. The 
expressman will call for my trunk.’ 

“IT handed her the money. 

“Dear me, Miss Crosby!’ says she. 
Is anything wrong? I thought you 
were pleased here. Dear me, young 
women are so hard to understand, and 
so different from what you expect ‘em 
0 be.’ 

a ‘You're right,’ says I. ‘Some of ’em 
are. But you can’t say that about men. 
When you know one man you know ’em 


O sun—no moon! 
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all! That settles the human-race ques- 
tion,’ 

“And then I caught the four thirty- 
eight, Soft-coal unlimited; and here 
I am.’ 

Tou didn’t tell me what was in the 
box, Lee,” said Miss D’Armande anx- 
iously. 

“One of those yellow-silk garters 
that I used to kick off my leg into the 
audience during that old swing, vaude- 
ville act of mine. Is there any of the 


cocktail left, Lynn?” 


No morn—no noon— 
No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 
No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance looking blue— 


No road—no street—no “‘t’other side the 


No end to any Row— 
No indications where the 
No top to any steeple— 


way”"— 


Crescents go— 


No recognitions of familiar people— 
No courtesies for showing ’em— 


No knowing ’em! 


No traveling at all—no locomotion— 


No inkling of the way— 


no notion— 


“No go’—by land or ocean— 


No mail—no post— 


No news from any foreign coast— 
No park—no ring—no afternoon gentility— 
No company—no nobility— 


No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member— 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November ! 
Thomas Hood. 
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CHAPTER I. 
T HEY came into the hotel dining 


room like young persons making 

their first entry into life. They 
carried themselves with an air of sub- 
dued audacity, of innocent inquiry. 
When the great doors opened to them 
they stood still on the threshold, 
charmed, expectant. There was the 
magic of quest, of pure, unspoiled ad- 
venture, in their very efforts to catch 
the head waiter’s eye. It was as if they 
called from its fantastic dwelling place 
the attendant spirit of delight. 

You could never have guessed how 
old they were. He, at thirty-five, had 
preserved by some miracle his alert and 
slender adolescence. In his brown 
clean-shaven face, keen with pleasure, 
you saw the clear, serious eyes and the 
adorable smile of seventeen. She, at 
thirty, had kept the wide eyes and ten- 
der mouth of childhood. Her face had 
a child’s immortal, spiritual appeal. 

They were charming with each other. 
You might have taken them for bride 
and bridegroom, his absorption in her 
was sO unimpaired. But their names in 
the visitors’ book stood as Mr. Robert 
Lucy and Miss Jane Lucy. They were 
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brother and sister. You gathered it 
from something absurdly alike in their 
faces, something profound and racial 
and enduring. 

For they combined it all, the youth, 
the abandonment, the innocence, with an 
indomitable distinction. 

They made their way with easy, un- 
embarrassed movements, and _ seated 
themselves at a table by an open win- 
dow. They bent their brows together 
over the menu. The head waiter, who 
had flown at last to their high summons, 
made them his peculiar care, and they 
turned to him with the helplessness of 
children. He told them what things 
they would like, what things—he 
seemed to say—would be good for them. 
And when he went away with their 
order they looked at each other and 
laughed, softly and instantaneously. 

They had done the right thing. They 
both said it at the same moment, smil- 
ing triumphantly into each other’s face. 
Southbourne was exquisite in young 
June, at the dawn of its season. And 
the Cliff Hotel promised what they 
wanted, a gay seclusion, a refined pub- 
licity. 

If you were grossly rich you went to 
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the big Hotel Metropole, opposite. If 
you were a person of fastidious tastes 
and an attenuated income you felt the 
superior charm of the Cliff Hotel. The 
little house, the joy of its proprietor, 
was hidden in the privacy of its own 
beautiful grounds, having its back to the 
highroad and its face to the open sea. 
They had taken stock of it that morn- 
ing with its clean walls, white as the 
diff it stood on, its bay windows, its 
long green-roofed veranda, looking 
south, its sharp, slated roofs and gables, 
all sheltered by the folding downs. 

They didn’t know which of them had 
first suggested Southbourne. Probably 
they had both thought of it at the same 
moment, as they were thinking now. 
But it was she who had voted for the 
Cliff Hotel in preference to lodgings. 
She thought that in an hotel there 
would be more scope, more chance, 
don’t you know, of things happening. 

Jane was always on the lookout for 
things happening. He saw her now, 
with her happy eyes and her little tilted 
nose, sniffing the air, scanning the hori- 
zon. 

He knew Jane and her adventures 
well. They were purely, pathetically 
vicarious. Jane was the thrall of her 
own sympathy. So was he. At a hint 
she was off, and he after her, on wild 
paths of inference, on perilous oceans 
of conjecture. Only he moved more 
slowly; and he knew the end of it. He 
had seen, before now, her joyous leap 
to land, on shores of manifest disaster. 
He protested against that jumping to 
conclusions. He, for his part, took con- 
clusions in his stride. 

But Jane was always listening for a 
call from some foreign country of the 
soul. She was always entering surrep- 
titiously into other people’s feelings. 
They never caught her at it, never sus- 
pected her soft-footed, innocent intru- 
sions. 

She was wondering now whether 
they would have to make friends with 
any of the visitors. She hoped not be- 
cause that would spoil it, the adventure. 
People had a way of telling her their 
Secrets, and Jane preferred not to be 
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told. All she wanted was an inkling, a 
clew; the slenderer the better. 

The guests, as yet assembled, were 
not conspicuoisly interesting. 

There was a _ clergyman dining 
gloomily at a table by himself. There 
was a gray group of middle-aged ladies 
next to him. There were Colonel Han- 
kin and his wife. They had arrived 
with the Lucys in the hotel bus and 
their names were entered above Rob- 
ert’s in the visitors’ book. They marked 
him with manifest approval.as one of 
themselves, and they looked all pink 
perfection and silver-white propriety. 
There was the old lady who did nothing 
but knit. She had arrived in a fly, knit- 
ting. She was knitting now, between 
the courses. When she caught sight of 
the Lucys she smiled at them over her 
knitting. They had found her, before 
dinner, with her feet entangled in a 
skein of worsted. Jane had shown ten- 
derness in disentangling her. 

It was almost as if they had made 
friends already. 

Jane’s eyes roamed and lighted on a 
fat, wine-faced man. Robert saw them. 
He teased her, challenged her. She 
didn’t think, did she, she could do any- 
thing with -him? 

No. Jane thought not. He wasn’t 
interesting. There was nothing that 
you could take hold of, except that he 
seemed to be very fond of wine, poor 
old thing. But then, you had to be 
fond of something, and perhaps it was 
his only weakness. What did Robert 
think ? 

Robert did not hear her. He was 
bending forward, looking beyond her, 
across the room toward the great doors, 
They had swung open again, with a 
flash of their glass panels, to give pas- 
sage to a lady. 

She came slowly, with the irresistible 
motion of creatures that divide and 
trouble the medium in which they move. 
The white, painted wainscot behind her 
showed her small eager head, its wav- 
ing rolls and crowning heights of hair, 
black as her gown. She had a sweet 
face, curiously foreshortened by a low 
forehead and the briefest of chins. It 
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was white with the same whiteness as 
her neck, her shoulders, her arms; a 
whiteness pure and profound. This 
face she kept thrust a little forward, 
while her eyes looked round, steadily, 
deliberately, for the place where she de- 
sired to be. She carried on her arm a 
long tippet of brown fur. It slipped, 
and her effort to recover it brought her 
to a standstill. 

The large white room, half empty at 
this season, gave her up bodily to what 
seemed to Lucy the intolerable impu- 
dence of the puwhlic gaze. 

She was followed by an older lady 
who had the air of making her way 
with difficulty and vexation through an 
unpleasantly crowded space. This lady 
was somewhat oddly attired in a white 
dress, cut high with a Puritan intention, 
but otherwise indiscreetly youthful. She 
kept close to the tail of her companion’s 
gown, and tracked its charming evolu- 
tions with an irritated eye. Her whole 
aspect was evidently a protest against 
the publicity she was compelled to 
share. 

Lucy was not interested in her. He 
was watching the lady in black who was 
now standing in the middle of the 
room. Her elbow touched the shoulder 
of a young man on her left. The fur 
tippet slipped again and lay at the 
young man’s feet. He picked it up, and 
as he handed it to her he stared into 
her face, and sleeked his little mustache 
above a furtive, objectionable smile. His 
companion—Jane’s uninteresting man— 
roused from communion with the spirit 
of Veuve Cliquot, fixed on the lady a 
pair of bloodshot eyes in a brutal wine- 
dark face. 

She stood there, strangely still, it 
seemed to Lucy, before the pitiless stare 
that went up, right and left, to her ap- 
pealing face. She was looking, it 
seemed to him, for her refuge. 

She moved forward. The colonel, 
pinker than ever in his perfection, low- 
ered his eyes as she approached. She 
paused again in her progress beside the 
clergyman on her right. He looked se- 
verely at her as much as to say: 
“Madam, if you drop that thing in my 


neighborhood I shall not attempt tp 


pick it up.” - ; 

An obsequious waiter pointed out 4 
table next to the middle-aged ladies, 
She shook her head at the middle-aged 
ladies. She turned in her course, and: 
her eyes met Lucy’s. 

He said something to his sister. Jane 
rose and changed her seat, thus clearing: 
the way to a table that stood beside 
theirs, empty, secluded in the bay of the 
window. 

The lady in black came swiftly, as if 
to the place of her desire. The glance 
that expressed her gratitude went from 
Lucy to Jane and from Jane to Lucy, 
and rested on him for a moment. 

As the four grouped themselves at 
their respective tables, the lady in white, 
seated with her back to the window,’ 
commanded a front and side view of 
Jane. The lady in black sat facing 
Lucy. 

She put her elbows on the table and 
turned her face—her profile was re 
markably pretty—to her companion. 

“Well,” said she, “don’t you want to 
sit here?” 

“Oh,” said the older woman, “what 
does it matter where we sit?” 

She spoke in a small crowing voice, 
the voice, Lucy said to himself, of a 
rather terrible person. She shivered. 

“Poor lamb, does it feel a draft down 
its little back?” 

The lady rose and put her fur tippet 
on the shivering shoulders. They 
shrank from her, and she drew it closer 
and fastened it with caressing and ca- 
joling fingers. There was about her 
something impetuous and perverse, a 
willful, ungovernable tenderness. Her 
hands had the swiftness of things 
moved by sweet disastrous impulses. 

The white person—she was quite ter- 
rible—undid the fastening and shook 
her shoulders free of the fur. It slid 
to the floor for the third time. 

Lucy rose from his place, picked up 
the fur and restored it to its owner. 

The quite terrible person flushed with 
vexation. 

“You see,” said the lady, “the trouble 
you’ve given that nice man.” 

“Oh, don’t, he’ll hear you.” 
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“If he does he won’t mind,” said the 
qh did hear her. It was difficult not 
to hear, not to look at her, not to be in- 
terested in every movement that she 
made. Her charm, however, was pow- 
erless over her companion. 

Their voices, to Lucy’s relief, sank 
low. Then suddenly the companion 
spoke. : ; 

“Of course,” said she, “if you want 
all the men to look at you ” 

Lucy looked no more, He heard the 
lady draw in her breath with a soft 
sharp sound, and he felt his blood run- 
ning scarlet to the roots of his hair. 

“] believe’”—the older lady spoke al- 
most vindictively—“you like it.” 

The head waiter, opportune in all his 
approaches, brought coffee at that mo- 
ment. Lucy turned his chair slightly, 
so that he presented his back to the 
speaker, and to the lady in black his 
side-face, shaded by his hand, conspicu- 
ously penitential. 

Jane tried to set everybody at their 
ease by talking in a clear, cool voice 
about the beautiful decorations, the per- 
fect management of the hotel. The two 
drank their coffee hastily and left the 
table. In the doorway Lucy drew the 
head waiter aside. 

“Who,” said he, “is the lady in the 
window ?” 

“The lady in the window, sir? Miss 
Keating, sir.” 

“IT mean—the old lady.” 

The head waiter looked reproachfully 
at Lucy and apologetically at Jane. 

“The lady in black, sir? ‘You want 
lo know her name?” 

“Yes.” 

“Her name, sir, is Mrs. Tailleur.” 

His manner intimated respectfully 
that Lucy would not like Mrs. Tailleur, 
and that, if he did, she would not be 
good for him. 

The brother and sister went out into 
the hotel garden. They strolled up and 
down the cool green lawns that over- 
hung the beach. 

Lucy smoked and was silent. 

“Jane,” he said presently, “could you 
see what she did?” 
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“I was just going,” said Jane, “to 
ask you that.” 

“Upon my soul, I can’t see it,” 
said he. 

“Nor I,” said Jane. 

“Could you see what J did?” 

“What you did?” 

“Yes, I. Did I look at her?” 

“Well, yes, certainly—you looked at 
her.” 

“And you think she minded?’ 

“No. I don’t think she minded very 
much,” 

“Come—she Ccouldn’t have liked it, 
could she ?” 

“TI don’t know. I don’t think she no- 
ticed it. You see”—Jane was off on the 
adventure—‘“she’s in mourning for her 
husband. He has been dead about two 
years. He wasn’t very kind to her, and 
she doesn’t know whether to be glad or 
sorry he’s dead. She’s unhappy, and 
afraid.” 

“I say, how do you know all that?” 

“T know,” said Jane, “because I see it 
in her face. And in her clothes. I al- 
ways see things.” 

He laughed at that. 


CHAPTER II. 


They talked a long time as they paced 
the green lawns, linked arm in arm, 
keeping their own path fastidiously. 

Miss Keating, Mrs. Tailleur’s com- 
panion, watched them from her seat on 
the veranda. 

She had made her escape from the 
great lighted lounge behind her where 
the men were sitting. She had found a 
corner out of sight of its wide windows. 
She knew that Kitty Tailleur was in 
there, somewhere. She could hear her 
talking to the men. At the other end 
of the veranda the old lady sat with her 
knitting. From time to time she looked 
up over her needles and glanced curi- 
ously at Miss Keating. 

On the lawn below Colonel Hankin 
walked with his wife. They kept the 
same line as the Lucys, so that, in 
rhythmic instants, the couples made one 
group. There was an affinity, a har- 
mony in their movements as they ap- 
proached each other. They were all ob- 





viously nice people, people who be- 
longed by right to the same group, who 
might approach each other without any 
impropriety. 

Miss Keating wondered how long it 
would be before Kitty Tailleur would 
approach Mr. Lucy. That afternoon, 
on her arrival, she had approached the 
colonel, and the colonel had got up and 
gone away. Kitty had then laughed. 
Miss Keating suspected her of a similar 
social intention with regard to the 
younger man. She knew his name. 
She had looked it up in the visitors’ 
book. She was always looking up peo- 
ple’s names. She had made with de- 
termination for the table next to him. 
Miss Keating, in the dawn of fheir ac- 
quaintance, had prayed that Mrs. Tail- 
leur might not elect to sit next any one 
who was not nice. Latterly, she had 
found herself hoping that their place 
might not be in view of anybody who 
was. 

For three months they had been liv- 
ing in hotels, in horrifying publicity. 
Miss Keating dreaded most the hour 


they had just passed through. There 
was something terrible to her in their 
entry, in their passage down the great 
white, palm-shaded, exotic room, their 
threading of the ways between the ta- 
bles, with all the men turning round to 


stare at Kitty Tailleur. It was all very 
well for Kitty to pretend that she saved 
her by thus diverting and holding fast 
the public eyes. Miss Keating felt that 
the tail of it flicked her unpleasantly as 
she followed in that troubled, luminous 
wake. 

It had not been quite so unbearable 
in Brighton at Easter, when the big 
hotels were crowded, and Mrs. Tailleur 
was not so indomitably conspicuous. Or 
else Miss Keating had not been so pain- 
fully alive to her. But Southbourne 
was half empty in early June, and the 
Cliff Hotel, small as it was, had room 
for the perfect exhibition of Mrs. Tail- 
leur. It gave her wide polished spaces, 
and clean brilliant backgrounds, yards 
of parquetry for the gliding of her 
feet and monstrous mirrors for reflect- 
ing her face at unexpected angles. 
These distances fined her grace still 
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finer, and lent her a certain pathos, the 
charm of figures vanishing and remote ~ 

Not that you could think of Kitty” 
Tailleur as in the least remote or van 
ishing. She seemed to be always ape 
proaching, to hover imminently and 
dangerously near. 

Mr. Lucy looked fairly unapproach 
able. His niceness, Miss Keating im 
agined, would keep him linked arm ig 
arm with his sister, maintaining, un. 
consciously, inoffensively, his distaneg 
and distinction. He would manage 
better than the colonel. He wouldnt 
have to get up and go away. So Miss 
Keating thought. 

From the lounge, behind the veranda; 
Kitty’s voice came to her again. Kitty 
was excited and her voice went winged, 
It flew upward, touched a perilous 
height and shook there. It hung, on its 
delicate feminine wings, dominating the 
male voices that contended brutally be 
low. Now and then it found its lyri¢ 
mate, a high, adolescent voice that fok 
lowed it with frenzy, that broke pitt 
fully, in sharp abominable laughter, like 
a cry of pain. 

Miss Keating shut her eyes to keep 
out her vision of Kitty’s face with the 
look it wore when her voice went highs 

She was roused by the waiter bring- 
ing coffee. Kitty Tailleur had come out 
on the veranda. She was pouring 
out Grace Keating’s coffee and talking 
to her in another voice, the one that she 
kept for children and for animals and 
for all diminutive and helpless things, 
She was saying that Miss Keating, 
whom she called “Bunny,” was a deat 
little white rabbit and she wanted to 
stroke her, 

“You see, you are so very small,” said 
Kitty, as she dropped sugar into Miss 
Keating’s cup. She had ordered ciga- 
rettes and a liqueur for herself. 

Miss Keating said nothing. 
drank her coffee with 
movement of her lips. 

Kitty Tailleur stretched herself at 
full length on a garden chair. She 
watched her companion with eyes se- 
cretly, profoundly intent under lowered 
lids. 


She 
a distasteful 
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“Do you mind my smoking?” she said 

esently. 

“No,” said Miss Keating. 

“Do you mind my drinking kim- 
mel?” 

“No.” 

“Do you mind my showing seven 
inches of stocking ?” 

“No.” 

“What do you mind, then?” 

“I mind your making yourself so very 
conspicuous.” 

“T don’t make myself conspicuous. I 
was born so.” 

“You make me conspicuous. Good- 
ness knows what all these people take 
us for.” 

“Holy Innocent, as long as you sit 
tight and do your hair like that, no- 
body could take you for anything but a 
dear little bunny with its ears laid back. 
But if you get palpitations in your lit- 
tle nose, and turn up your little white 
tail at people, and scuttle away when 
they look at you, you can’t blame them 
if they wonder what’s the matter with 
you.” 

“With me?” 

“Yes. It’s you who give the show 
away.” Kitty smiled into her liqueur 
glass. “It doesn’t seem to strike you 
that your behavior compromises me.” 

Miss Keating’s mouth twitched. Her 
narrow, rather prominent front teeth 
lifted an instant, and then closed sharply 
on her lower lip. Her throat trem- 
bled as if she were swallowing some bit- 
ter thing that had been on the tip of 
her tongue. 

“If you think that,” she said and her 
voice crowed no longer, “wouldn’t it be 
better for us not to be together?” 

Kitty shook her meditative head. 
“Poor Bunny,” said she, “why can’t you 
be honest? Why don’t you say plump 
out that you’re sick and tired of me? J 
should be. I couldn’t stand another 
woman lugging me about as I lug you.” 

“It isn’t that. Only—everywhere we 
go—there’s always some horrible man.” 

“Everywhere you go, dear lamb, there 
always will be.” 

“Ves. But one doesn’t have anything 
to do with them.” 


“I don’t have anything to do with 
them.” 

“You talk to them.” 

“Of. course I do,” said Kitty. “Why 
not ?” 

“You don’t know them,” 

“H’m! If you never talk to people 
you don’t know, pray, how do you get 
to know them ?” 

Kitty sat up and began playing with 
the matches till she held a bunch of 
them blazing in her hand. She was 
blowing out the flame as the Hankins 
came up the steps of the veranda. They 
had a smile for the old lady in her cor- 
ner, and for Miss Keating a look of 
wonder and curiosity and pity; but they 
turned from Mrs. Tailleur with guarded 
eyes. 

“What do you bet,” said Kitty, “that 
I don’t make that long man there come 
and talk to me.” 

“If you do—” 

“T’ll do it before you count ten. One, 
two, three, four—lI shall ask him for a 
light . 

“Sh-sh! He’s coming.” 

Kitty slid her feet to the floor and 
covered them with her skirt. Then she 
looked down, fascinated, apparently, by 
the shining tips of her shoes. You 
could have drawn a straight line from 
her feet to the feet of the man comifg 
up the lawn. 

“Five, six, seven——” Kitty lit her 
last match. “T—t! The jamfounded 
thing’s gone out.” 

The long man’s sister came up the 
steps of the veranda. The long man 
followed her, slowly, with deliberate 
pauses in his stride. 

“Eight, nine,” said Kitty under her 
breath. She waited. 

The man’s eyes had been upon her; 
but in the approach he lowered them; 
and as he passed her he turned away his 
head. 

“Tt’s no use,” said Miss Keating. 
“You can’t have it both ways.” 

Kitty was silent. 

Suddenly she laughed. “Bunny,” 
said she, “would you like to marry the 
long man?” 

Miss Keating’s mouth closed tightly, 
with an effort, covering her teeth. 
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Kitty leaned forward. “Perhaps you 
can if you want to. Long men some- 
times go crazy about little women. And 
you'd have such dear little long babies 
—little babies with long faces—why 
not? You’re just the right size for 
him. He could make a memorandum 
of you and put you in his pocket; or 
you could hang on his arm like a dear 
little umbrella. It would be all right. 
You may take it from me that man is 
entirely moral. He wouldn’t think of 
going out without an umbrella. And 
he’d be so nice when the little umbrellas 
came——- Dear Bunny, face massage 
would do wonders for you! Why ever 
not? He’s heaps nicer than that man 
at the Hydro, and you’d have married 
him, you know you would, if I hadn’t 
told you he was a commercial traveler. 
Never mind, ducky. I dare say he 
wasn't.” 

Kitty curled herself up tight on the 
long-chair and smiled dreamily at Miss 
Keating. 

“Do you remember the way you used 
to talk at Matlock, just after I found 
you there? You were such a rum little 
thing. You said it would be very much 
better if we hadn’t any bodies, so that 
people could fall in love in a prettier 
way and only be married spiritually. 
You said God ought to have arranged 
things on that footing. You looked so 
miserable when you said it. By the 
way, I wouldn’t go about saying that 
sort of thing to people. That’s how I 
spotted you. I know men think it’s one 
of the signs.” 

“Siens of what?” 

“Of that state of mind. When a 
woman comes to me, and talks about 
being spiritual, I always know she isn’t 
—at the moment. You asked me, 
Bunny—the second time I met you—if 
I believed in spiritual love, and all that. 
I didn’t and I don’t. When you're gone 
on. a man, all you want is to get him, 
and keep him to yourself. I dare say it 
feels jolly spiritual—especially when 
you’re not sure of the man—but it isn’t. 
If you're gone on him enough to give 
him up when you've got him, there 
might be some spirituality in that. I 
shall believe in it when I see it done.” 


“Seriously,” she continued, “if yos 
been married, Bunny, you wouldn’t ty 
had half such a beastly time. 
one of those leaning, clinging litte 
women who require a strong, safe mag: 


to support them. You ought to be mar” 


ried.” 

‘Miss 
spiritual smile and said that was the 
last thing she wanted. 

“Well,” said Kitty. 
was the first.” 

Kitty’s smile was neither sad hor 
spiritual. She uncurled herself, got up, 
and stood over her companion, stroking 
her sleek thin hair. 

Miss Keating purred under the ce 
ress. She held up her hand to Kitty 
who took it and gave it a squeeze be 
fore she let it go. 

“Poor Bunny! Nice Bunny!” she 
said as if Miss Keating were an animal, 
She stretched out her arms, turned, and 
disappeared through the lounge into the 
billiard room. 


“I didn’t say & 


CHAPTER III. 


It could not be denied that Kitty had 
a charm. Miss Keating was not deny- 
ing it, even now, when she was saying 
to herself that Kitty had a way of at 
tracting very disagreeable attention. 

At first she had supposed that this 
was an effect of Kitty’s charm, disagree- 
able to Kitty. Then, even in the begin- 
ning, she had seen that there was some 
thing deliberate and perpetual in Kitty’s 
challenge of the public eye. The public 
eye, so far from pursuing Kitty, was 
itself pursued, tracked down and ca 
tured. Kitty couldn’t let it go. Pu 
licity was what Kitty coveted. 

She had then supposed that Kitty was 
used to it; that she was, in some mys- 
terious way, a personage. There would 
be temptations, she had imagined, for 
any one who had a charm that lived 
thus in the. public eye. 

And Kitty had her good points, too. 
There was nobody so easy to live with 
as Kitty in her private capacity, if she 
could be said to have one. She nevet 
wanted to be amused, or read to, or sat 
up with late at night, like the opulent 
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invalids Miss Keating had been with 
hitherto. Miss Keating owed every- 
thing she had to Kitty, her health—she 
was constitutionally anemic—her mag- 
nificent salary, the luxurious gayety in 
which they lived and moved—moved, 
perhaps, rather more than lived. The 
very combs in her hair were Kitty’s. So 
were the gowns she wore on occasions 
of splendor and display, It struck her 
as odd that they were all public, these 
occasions—things they paid to go to. 

It had dawned on her by this time, 
coldly, disagreeably, that Kitty Tail- 
leur was nobody—nobody, that is to say, 
in particular. A person of no account 
in the places where they had stayed. In 
their three months’ wanderings they had 
never been invited to any private house. 
Miss Keating could not account for that 
air of ill-defined celebrity that hung 
round Kitty like a scent, and marked 
her trail. 

Not that any social slur seemed to 
attach to Kitty. The acquaintances she 
had made in her brief and curious fash- 
jon were all, or nearly all, socially im- 
maculate. The friends—they were all 
men—who came to her of their own in- 
timate accord, belonged, some of them, 
to an aristocracy higher than that rep- 
resented by Mr. Lucy or the colonel. 
And they had been by no means im- 
pervious to Kitty’s charm. 

From the sounds that came from the 
billiard room she gathered that Kitty’s 
charm appealed also to her audience in 
there. Leaning her body forward so as 
to listen, Miss Keating became aware 
that Lucy had returned to the lounge 
and was strolling about in it, as if he 
were looking for somebody. He 
strolled into the veranda. 

The garden was dark now, but a lit- 
tle light fell on the veranda from the 
open windows of the lounge. Lucy 
looked at Mrs. Tailleur’s empty chair. 
He was about to sit in it when he saw 
that he was alone with Mrs. Tailleur’s 
companion. He rose again for flight. 
Miss Keating rose also with the same 
intention. 

_Lucy protested. “Please don’t let me 
disturb you. I am not going to sit 
here,” 
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“But I am driving you in.” 

“Not at all. 2 only thought you 
might object to my smoking.” 

“But I don’t object.” 

“You don’t, really ?” 

“If I stay,” said 
prove it?” 

“Please do,” said Lucy. 

Miss Keating pushed her chair as far 
as possible from his. She seated herself 
with a fugitive, sidelong movement; as 
much as to say she left him to the sanc- 
tuary he sought. He would please to 
observe the perfection of her with- 
drawal. The table with the match- 
stand on it stood between them. 

Lucy approached the match-stand 
tentatively. Miss Keating, averted and 
effaced, was yet aware of him. 

“I’m airaid there are no matches,” 
said she. “Mrs. Tailleur has used them 
all.” So effaced and so averted was 
Miss Keating that there was nothing 
left of her but a sweet, attenuated, dis- 
embodied voice. It was as if spirit 
spoke to spirit with the consecrated 
doors between. 

Lucy smiled. 
Tailleur’s chair. 

“Is your friend coming back again?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t think so,” 

It might have been an effect of her 
remoteness, but Miss Keating’s tone 
conveyed to him ever so slight a repu- 
diation of Mrs. Tailleur. 

He seated himself. As he did so, he 
searched his coat pockets. There were 
no matches there. He knew he would 
find some in the lounge. Perhaps he 
might find Mrs. Tailleur also. He 
would get up and look. 

Miss Keating, still disembodied, rose 
and withdrew herself completely, and 
Lucy thought better of his intention. He 
lay back and closed his eyes. 

A light tap on the table roused him. 
It was Miss Keating laying down a 
match box. He saw her hand poised 
yet in the delicacy of its imperceptible 
approach, 

He stared, stupefied with embarrass- 
ment. He stuttered with it. ‘Really— 
I—I—I wish you hadn’t.” He did not 
take up the match box all at once, lest 


she, ‘‘will that 


He paused at Mrs. 
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he should seem prompt in accepting this 
rather extraordinary service. 

Mrs. Tailleur’s companion slid back 
into her seat and sat there smiling to 
herself and to the incommunicative 
night. 

“I hope,” she said presently, “you are 
not refraining from smoking because 
of me.” 

She was very sweet and soft and 
gentle. But she had not struck him as 
gentle or soft or sweet when he had 
seen her with Mrs. Tailleur, and he was 
not prepared to take that view of her 
now. 

“Thank you,” he said. He couldn’t 
think of anything else to say. He lit 
his cigarette and smoked in an innocent 
abstraction. 

A clock indoors struck ten. Miss 
Keating accounted for her continuance. 
“It is the only quiet place in the hotel,” 
said she. 

He assented, wondering if this were 
meant for a conversational opening. 

“And the night air is so very sweet 
and pure.” 

“Tm afraid you find this smoke of 
mine anything but 3 

“Tf you are so serious about it,” said 
she, “I shall be afraid either to stay out 
or to go in.” 

If there were any opening there he 
missed it. He had turned at the sound 
of a skirt trailing, and he saw that Mrs. 
Tailleur had come back into the lounge. 
He was thoughtful for a moment. Then 
he got up quietly and went in. 

He did not speak to her or look at 
her. He sat very still in a corner of 
the room where he could see her reflec- 
tion in a big mirror. It did not occur 
to him that Mrs. Tailleur could see his, 
too. 

Outside, in the veranda, Miss Keating 
sat shuddering in the night air. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Lucy’s mind was like his body. Su- 
perficial people called it narrow because 
the sheer length of it diverted their at- 
tention from its breadth. Visionary, yet 
eager for the sound impact of the visi- 
ble, it was never more alert than when 
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it, so to speak, sat still, absorbed in ity” 
impressions. It was the sport of young © 
and rapid impulses, which it seemed t _ 
obey sluggishly, while, all the time, if 
moved with immense slow strides {% 
incredibly far conclusions. Hayi 
reached a conclusion it was apt to stay 
there. The very length of its stride 
made turning awkward for it. 

He had reached a conclusion now, on 
his third night in Southbourne. He 
must do something, he did not yet know 
what, for the protection of Mrs. Tail 
leur. 

Her face was an appeal to the chiy- 
alry that sat quiet in Lucy’s heart, nurs- 
ing young dreams of opportunity. _ 

Lucy’s chivalry had been formed by 
three weeks of courtship and three 
years of wedded incompatibility. The 
incompatibility had hardly dawned on 
him when his wife died. Three years 
were too short a space for Lucy’s mind 
to turn in; and so he always thought of 
her tenderly as “dear little Amy.” She 
had given him two daughters and paid 


for the younger with her life. 

Five years of fatherhood finished his 
training in the school of chivalry. He 
had been profoundly moved by little 
Amy’s sacrifice to the powers of life, 
and he was further touched by the 


heartrending spectacle of Jane. Jane 
doing all she knew for him; Jane so 
engaging in her innocence, hiding her 
small childlike charm under’ dark airs 
of assumed maternity; Jane, whose 
skirts fluttered wide to all the winds of 
dream; Jane with an apron on and two 
little girls tied to the strings of it; Jane, 
adorable in disaster, striving to be dis- 
creet and comfortable and competent. 

He had a passionate pity for all crea- 
tures troubled and unfortunate. And 
Mrs. Tailleur’s face called aloud to him 
for pity. For Lucy Mrs. Tailleur’s face 
wore, like a veil, the shadow of the in- 
credible past and of the future; it was 
reminiscent and prophetic of terrible 
and tragic things. Across the great 
spaces of the public rooms his gaze ame 
swered her call. Then Mrs. Tailleur’s 
face would become dumb. Like all 
hurt things, she was manifestly shy of 
observation and pursuit. 
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Pursuit and observation, perpetual, 
implacable, were what she had to bear. 
The women had driven her from the 
drawing-room; the —men made the 
smoke room impossible. A cold, wet 
mist came with the evenings. It lay 
over the sea and drenched the lawns 
of the hotel garden. Mrs. Tailleur had 
no refuge but the lounge. 

To-night the wine-faced man and his 
companion had tracked her there. Mrs. 
Tailleur had removed herself from the 
corner where they had hemmed her in. 
She had found an wnoccupied sofa 
near the writing table. The pursuer was 
seized, instantly, with a desire to write 
letters. Mrs. Tailleur went out and 
shivered on the veranda. His eyes fol- 
lowed her. In passing she had turned 
her back on the screened hearthplace 
where Lucy and his sister sat alone. 

“Did you see that?” said Lucy. 

“I did, indeed,” said Jane. 

“It’s awful that a woman should be 
exposed to that sort of thing. What 
can her people be thinking of ?” 

“Her people?” 

“Yes. To let her go about alone.” 

“I go about alone,” said Jane pen- 
sively. : 

“Yes. But she’s so good looking.” 

“Am I not?” 

“You’re all right, Jenny. 
never looked like that. 
thing about her. “ 

“Is that what makes those men horrid 
to her ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. 
He paused irritably. 
pen again.” 

“What’s the poor lady to do?” said 
Jane. 

“She can’t do anything. We must.” 

(oe 

“I must. You must. Go out to her, 
Janey, and be nice to her.” 

“No. You go and say I sent you.” 

He strode out on to the veranda. 
Mrs. Tailleur sat with her hands in her 
lap, motionless, and, to his senses, un- 
aware. 

“Mrs. Tailleur — 

She started and looked up at him. 

“My sister asked me to tell you that 


But you 
There’s some- 


The brutes!” 
“Tt mustn’t hap- 
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there’s a seat for you in there, if you 
don’t mind sitting with us.” 

“But—won’t you mind me?” 

“Not—not,” said Lucy—he positively 
stammered—“not if you don’t mind us.” 

Mrs. Tailleur looked at him again, 
wide-eyed, with the strange and pitiful 
candor of distrust. Then she smiled, 
incomprehensibly. 

Her eyelids dropped as she slid past 
him to the seat beside Jane. He no- 
ticed that she had the sudden, furtive 
ways of the wild thing aware of the 
hunter. 

“May I, really?” said Mrs. Tailleur. 

“Oh, please,” said Jane. 

As she spoke, the man at the writing 
table looked up and stared. Not at 
Mrs. Tailleur, this time, but at Jane. 
He stared with a wonder so spontane- 
ous, so supreme, that it purged him of 
offense. 

He stared again—with less innocence 
—at Lucy as the young man gave way, 
reverently, to the sweep of Mrs. Tail- 
leur’s gown. Lucy’s face intimated to 
him that he had made a bad mistake. 
The wretch admitted, by a violent flush, 
that it was possible. Then his eyes 
turned again to Mrs. Tailleur. It was 
as much as to say he had only been re- 
lying on the incorruptible evidence of 
his senses. 

Mrs. Tailleur sat down and breathed 
hard. 

“How sweet of you.” Her voice 
rang with the labor of her breast. 

Lucy smiled as he eaught the word. 
He would have condemned the stress 
of it, but that Mrs. Tailleur’s voice 
pleaded forgiveness for any word she 
chose to utter. “Even,” he said to him- 
self, “if you could forget her face.” 

He couldn’t forget it. As he sat 
there, trying to read, it came between 
him and his book. It tormented him 
to find its meaning. Kitty’s face was 
a thing both delicate and crude. When 
she was gay it showed a blurred edge, 
a fineness in peril. When she was sad 
it wore the fixed look of artificial ma- 
turity. It was like a young bud opened 
by inquisitive fingers arid forced to be 
a flower. Some day, the day before it 
withered, the bruised veins would glow 
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again and a hectic spot betray, like a 
bruise, the violation of its bloom. At 
the moment, repose gave back its 
beauty to Kitty’s face. Lucy noticed 
that the large black pupils of her eyes 
were ringed with a dark-blue iris, 
spotted-with black. There was no color 
about her at all, except that blue, and 
the delicate red of her mouth. In her 
black gown she was a revelation of pure 
form. Color would have obscured her, 
made her ineffectual. 

He sat silent, hardly daring to look at 
her. So keen was his sense of her that 
he could almost have heard the beating 
of her breast against her gown. Once 
she sighed and Lucy stirred. Once she 
stirred slightly, and Lucy, unconsciously 
responsive, sighed. Then Kitty’s glance 
lit on him. He turned a page of his 
book ostentatiously and Kitty’s glance 
slunk home again. She closed her eyes 
and opened them to find Lucy’s eyes 
looking at her over the top of his book. 
Poor Lucy was so perturbed at being 
detected in that particular atrocity that 
he rose, drew his chair to the hearth, 
and arranged himself in an attitude that 
made these things impossible. 

He was presently aware of Jane 
launching herself on a gentle tide of 
conversation and of Mrs. Tailleur trem- 
bling pathetically on the brink. 

“Do you like Southbourne?” he heard 
Jane saying. 

Then suddenly 
plunged in. 

“No,” said she. “I hate it. I hate 
any place I have to be alone in, if it’s 
only for five minutes.” 

Lucy felt that it was Jane who drew 
back now, in sheer distress. He tried 
to think of something to say and gave 
it up, stultified by his compassion. 

The silence was broken by Jane. 

“Robert,” said she, “have you written 
to the children ?” 

Mrs. Tailleur’s face became suddenly 
somber and intent. 

“No. I haven’t. I clean forgot it.” 

He went off to write his letter. When 
he came back Mrs. Tailleur had risen 
and was saying good night to Jane. 

He followed her to the portiére and 
drew it back for her to pass. As she 


Mrs. Tailleur 
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turned to thank him, she glanced up gf 
the hand that held the portiére, jj 
trembled violently. Her eyes, a momeng: 
ago dark under her bent forehead 
darted a sudden light sidelong. z 
She paused, interrogative, expectant, 
Lucy bowed. 


As Mrs. Tailleur passed out she 


looked back over her shoulder, smiling” 
again her incomprehensible smile. 
The portiére dropped behind her, 


CHAPTER V. 


Five days passed. The Lucys had> 
now been a week at Southbourne. They 
knew it well by that time, for bad) 
weather kept. them from going very) 
far beyond it. Jane had found, too 
that they had to know some of the” 
visitors. The little Cliff Hotel brought 
its guests together with a geniality um 
known to its superb rival, the Metro 
pole. Under its roof, in bad weather, 
persons not otherwise incompatible be 
came acquainted with extraordinary ra 
pidity. People had begun already to 
select each other. Even Mr. Soutar, 
the clergyman, had emerged from his 
lonely gloom, and dined by preference 
at the same table with the middle-aged 
ladies—the table farthest from the bay 
window. The Hankins, out of pure 
kindness, had taken pity on the old 
lady, Mrs. Jurd. They had made ad 
vances to the Lucys, perceiving aff 
agreeable social affinity, and had after 
ward drawn back. For the Lucys were 
using the opportunity of the weather 
for cultivating Mrs. Tailleur. 

It was not easy, they told themselves, 
to get to know her. She didn’t talk 
much. But as Jane pointed out to 
Robert, little things came out, things 
that proved that she was all right. Her 
father was a country parson, very strait- 
laced, they gathered; and she had little 
sisters, years younger than herself. 
When she talked at all, it was in a 
pretty, innocent way like a child’s, and 
all her little legends were, you could 
see, transparently consistent. They 
had, like a child’s, a quite funny re 
iterance and simplicity. But, like a 
child, she was easily put off by any sort 
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When she thought she 
had let herself go too far she would 
take fright and avoid them for the rest 
of the day, and they had to begin all 


over again with her next time. 

The thing, Lucy said, would be for 
Jane to get her some day all alone. But 
Jane said: No, Mrs. Tailleur was ten 
times more afraid of her than of him. 
Besides, they had only another week, 
and they didn’t want, did they, to see 
too much of Mrs. Tailleur? At that 
Lucy got very red and promised his 
sister to take her out somewhere by 
themselves the next fine day. 

That was on Wednesday evening, 
when it was raining hard. 

The weather lifted with the dawn. 
The heavy smell of the wet earth was 
pierced by the fine air of heaven and 
the sea. 

Jane Lucy leaned out of her bedroom 
window and looked eastward beyond 
the hotel garden to the cliff. The sea 
was full of light. Light rolled on the 
low waves and broke on their tops like 
foam. It hung quivering on the white 
face of the cliff. It was like a thin 
spray thrown from the heaving light of 
the sea. 

At breakfast Jane reminded Robert 
of his promise to take her for a sail on 
the first fine day. They turned their 
backs on the hotel and went seaward. 
On their way to the boats they passed 
Mrs. Tailleur sitting on the beach in 
he sun. 

Neither of them enjoyed that expedi- 
tion, It was the first of all the things 
hey had done together that had failed. 
ane wondered why. If they weren’t 
enjoying themselves on a day like that 
when, she argued, would they enjoy 
hemselves? The day remained as per- 
fect as it had begun. There was noth- 
ing wrong, Robert admitted, with the 
day. They sailed in the sun’s path and 
landed in a divine and solitary cove. 
obert was obliged to agree that there 
was nothing wrong with the cove, and 
hothing, no nothing in the least wrong 
with the lunch. There might—yes, of 
ourse there might be something wrong 
th him. 


Whatever it was it disappeared as 
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they sighted ‘Southbourne. Robert, 
mounting with uneasy haste the steps 
that led from the beach to the hotel 
garden, was unusually gay. 

They were late for dinner, and the 
table next theirs was empty. Outside, 
on the great green lawn in front of the 
windows, he could see Mrs. Tailleur 
walking up and down, alone. 

He dined with the abstraction of a 
man pursued by the hour of an appoint- 
ment. He established Jane in the Jounge 
with all the magazines he could lay his 
hands on, and went out by the veranda 
on to the lawn where Mrs. Tailleur was 
still walking up and down. 

The colonel and his wife were in the 
veranda. They made a low sound of 
pity as they saw him go. 

Mrs, Tailleur seemed more than ever 
alone. The green space was bare 
around her as if cleared by the sweep 
of her gown. She moved quietly with 
a long and even undulation, a yielding 
of her whole body to the rhythm of her 
feet. She had reached the far end of 
the lawn as Lucy neared her, and he 
looked for her to turn and face him. 

She did not turn. 

The lawn at this end was bounded 
by a gravel walk. The walk was fenced 
by a low stone wall built on the edge 
of the cliff. Mrs. Tailleur paused there 
and seated herself sideways on the wall, 
Her face was turned from Lucy and he 
judged her unaware of his approach. 
In his eyes she gained a new enchant- 
ment from the vast and simple spaces 
of her background, a sea of dull purple, 
a sky of violet, divinely clear. Her face 
had the intense, unsubstantial pallor, the 
magic and stillness of flowers that stand 
in the blue dusk before night. 

She turned at the sound of the man’s 
footsteps on the gravel. She smiled 
quietly, as if she knew of his coming 
and was waiting for it there. He 
greeted her. A few words of no mo- 
ment passed between them and there 
was a silence. He stood by the low wall 
with his face set seaward, as if all his 
sight were ‘fixed on the trail of smoke 
that marked the far-off passage of a 
steamer. Mrs. Tailleur’s face was fixed 
on his. He was aware of it. 
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Standing beside her, he was aware, 
too, of something about her alien to sea 
and sky; something secret, impenetra- 
ble, that held her as it were apart, shut 
in by her own strange and solitary 
charm. 

And she sat there, in the deep quiet 
of a woman intent upon her hour. He 
had no ear for the call of her silence, 
for the voice of the instincts prisoned 
in blood and brain. 

‘Presently she rose, shrugging her 
shoulders and gathering her furs about 
her. 

“T want to walk,” 
you come?” 

She led the way to the corner where 
the low wall was joined by a high one, 
dividing the hotel garden from the open 
down. There was a gate here; it led 
to a flight of wooden steps that went 
zigzag to the beach below. At the first 
turn in the flight a narrow path was 
cut on the cliff side. To the right it 
rose inland, following the slope of the 
down. To the left it ran level under 
the low wall, then climbed higher yet 
to the brow of the headland. There it 
ended in a square recess, a small white 
chamber cut from the chalk and open to 
the sea and sky. From the floor of the 
recess the cliff dropped sheer to the 
beach two hundred feet below. 

Mrs. Tailleur took the path to the 
left. Lucy followed her. 

The path was stopped by the bend of 
the great cliff, the recess roofed by its 
bulging forehead. There was a wooden 
seat, set well back under this cover. 
Two persons who found themselves 
alone there might count on security 
from interruption. 

Mrs. Tailleur and Lucy were alone. 

Lucy looked at the cliff wall in front 
of them. 


she said. “Will 


“We must go back,” said he. 
“Oh, no,” said she. “Don’t let’s go 
back.” 


“But if you want to walk?” 
“I don’t,” said she. “Do you? 
He didn’t, and they seated themselves. 
In the charm of this intimate seclusion 
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Lucy became more than ever dumb. . 


Mrs. Tailleur waited a few minutes in 
apparent meditation. 
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All Lucy said was: “May I 
“You may.” She meditated 
“I was wondering,” said 
“whether you were ever going to 5 
anything.” 

“IT didn’t know,” 
“whether I might. 
thinking.” 

“So I was. I was thinking of 
you were going to say next. Ig 
met anybody who said less and took 
long a time to say it in.’ 








said Lucy sim 
I thought you 









“Well,” said Lucy, “I was thir 
too.” 
“I know you were. You neednt 





so afraid of me unless you like.” 

“T am not,” said he stiffly, “in 
least afraid of you. I’m despe 
afraid of saying the wrong thi 

“To me? Or everybody?” 

“Not everybody.” 

“To me, then. Do you think I m 
be difficult ?” 

“Difficult ?” 

“To get on with?” 

“Not in the least. Possibly, if 
may say so, a little difficult to know! 

She smiled. “I don’t usually str 
people in that light.” 

“Well—I think I’m afraid of bo 
you. ” 

“You couldn’t if you tried from m 
to midnight.” 

“How do you know what I migi 
do?” 

“That’s it. I don’t know. I m 
should know. It’s only the people 
sure of that.bore me. Don’t they you 

He laughed uneasily. 

“The people,” she went on, “who 
sure of me, who think I’m so easy 
know. They don’t know me and ti 
don’t know that I know them. 
they’re the only people I’ve ever, @ 
met. I can tell what they’re going 
say before they’ve said it. It’s alwa 
the same thing. It’s—if you lik 
inevitable thing. If you can’t havea 
thing but the same thing at least 
like it put a little differently. Ye 
think, among them all, they might 
it easy to put it a little differently, s¢ 
times. But they never do. And 
the brutal monotony of it that I cai 
stand.” 































































































The Immortal Moment 


“T suppose,” said Lucy, “people are 
monotonous.” ; : 

“They don’t know,” said she, evi- 
dently ignoring his statement as inade- 
quate, “they don’t know how sick I am 
of it—how insufferably it bores me.” 

“Ah, there you see—that’s what 1’m 
afraid of.” 

“What ?” 

“Of saying the wrong thing—the— 
the same thing.” 

“That’s it. You’d say it differently 
and it wouldn’t be the same thing at all. 
And what’s more I should never know 
whether you were going to say it or 
not.” 

“There’s one thing I’d like to say to 
you if I knew how, if I knew how you’d 
take it. You see, though I think [I 
know you He hesitated. 

“You don’t really? You don’t know 
who I am? Or where I come from? 
Or where I’m going to? I don’t know 
myself.” 

“I know,” said Lucy, “as much as 
I've any right to. But unluckily the 
thing I want to know 3 

“Is what you haven’t any right to?” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t. The thing I 
want to know is simply whether I can 
help you. In any way.” 

She smiled. “Ah,” said she, “you 
have said 1t.” 

“Haven't I said it differently ?” 

“I’m not sure. You looked different 
when you said it. That’s something.” 

“I know I’ve no right to say it at all. 
What I mean is that if I could do any- 
thing for you without boring you, with- 
out forcing myself on your acquaint- 
ance, I’d be most awfully glad to. You 
know you needn’t recognize me after- 
ward unless you like. Have I put it dif- 
ferently now ?” 

_ “Yes. I don’t think I’ve ever heard 
it put quite that way before.” 

There was a long pause in which 
Lucy vainly sought for illumination. 

“No,” said Mrs. Tailleur, as if to 
herself. “I should never know—what 
you were going to say or do next.” 

“Wouldn’t you >” 

“No. I didn’t know just now whether 
you were going to speak to me or not. 
When I said I wanted to walk I didn’t 


know whether you’d come with me or 
not.” 

“T came.” 

“You came. But when I go——” 

“You're not going ?” 

“Yes—to-morrow, perhaps, or the 
next day. When I go I shall give you 
my address and ask you to come and 
see me. But I shan’t know whether 
you'll come.” 

“Of course I’ll come.” 

“There’s no ‘of course’ about you. 
That’s the charm of it. I shan’t know 
until you’re actually there.” 

“IT shall be there all right.” 

“What? You'll come?” 

“Yes. And I’ll bring my sister.” 

“Your sister?” She drew back 
slightly. “Turn round, please—this 
way—and let me look at you.” 

He turned, laughing. Her 
searched his face. 

“Yes. You mean that. Why do you 
want to bring your sister?” 

“Because I want you to know her.” 

“Are you sure—quite—quite sure— 
you want her to know me?” 

“Quite—quite sure. If you don’t 
mind—if she won’t bore you.” 

“Oh, she won’t bore me.” 

“You’re not afraid of that monot- 
ony?” 

She turned and looked long at him. 
“You are very like your sister,” she 
said. 

“Am 1? How? In what way?” 

“In the way we’ve been talking about. 
I suppose you know how remarkable 
you are?” 

“No, I really don’t think I do.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Tailleur, “you are 
all the more remarkable. 

“Don't you think,” she added, “we 
had better go back?” 

They went back. As they mounted 
the steps to the garden door, they saw 
Miss Keating approaching it from the 
inside. She moved along the low wall 
that overlooked the path by which they 
had just come. There was no crunch: 
ing of pebbles under her feet. She trod, 
inaudibly, the soft edge of the lawn. 

Lucy held the door open for Miss 
Keating when Mrs. Tailleur had passed 
through. But Miss Keating had turned 


eyes 
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suddenly. She made the pebbles on the 
walk scream with the vehemence of her 
retreat. 
“Dear me,” said Lucy, “it must be 
rather painful to be as shy as that.” 
“Mustn’t it?” said Mrs. Tailleur. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The next day it rained. Fitfully at 
first, at the will of a cold wind that 
dragged clouds out of heaven. A gleam 
of sunshine in the afternoon. Then 
wild rain driven slantwise by the gusts, 
and now, at five o’clock, no wind at all, 
but a straight, soaking downpour. 

The guests at the Cliff Hotel were all 
indoors. Colonel Hankin and his wife 
were reading in a corner of the lounge. 
Mr. Soutar the clergyman was dozing 
over a newspaper by an imaginary fire. 
The other men drifted continually from 
the bar to the billiard room and back 
again. 

Mrs, Tailleur and Lucy were sitting 
in the veranda with rugs round them, 
watching the rain, and watched by 
Colonel and Mrs. Hankin. 

Jane had gone into the drawing-room 
to write letters. There was nobody 
there but the old lady who sat in the bay 
of the window, everlastingly knitting, 
and Miss Keating, isolated on a sofa 
near the door. 

Everybody in the hotel was happy 
and occupied, except Miss Keating. 
Her eyes followed the labor of Miss 
Lucy’s pen, watching for the stroke that 
should end it. She had made up her 
mind she must speak to her. 

. Miss Keating was subject to a pas- 
sion which circumstances were perpet- 
ually- frustrating. She desired to be 
interesting, profoundly, personally in- 
teresting to people. She disliked pub- 
licity partly because it reduced her to 
mournful insignificance and _ silence. 
The few moments in her life which 
counted were those private ones when 
she found attention surrendered wholly 
to her service. She hungered for the 
unworn, unwearied sympathy of stran- 
gers. Her fancy had followed and fas- 
tened on the Lucys, perceiving this 
exquisitely virgin quality in them. And 
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“What is it?” she said again. 

Miss Keating sighed. “Will you sit 
down? Here—l think.” She glanced 
significantly at the old lady who was be- 
trying unmistakable interest in the 

e, There was no place where they 
could sit beyond her range of vision. 
But the sofa was on the far side of it 
md Miss Keating’s back protested 

inst observation. 

She bent forward, her thin arms 
stretched out to Jane, her hands locked, 
as if she still held tight the confidence 
she offered. 

“Miss Lucy,” she said, “you were so 
kind to me this morning, so kind and 

“| didn’t know it.” 

“No, you didn’t know it.” Miss 
Keating looked down, and she smiled 
as if at some pleasant secret of her own. 
“| think when we are really helping 
gach other we don’t know it. You 
couldn’t realize what it meant to me, 
your just coming up and speaking to me 
that way.” 

“lm very glad,” 
thought she meant it. 

Miss Keating smiled again. “I won- 
der,” she said, “if I might ask you to 
help me—again ?”” 

“lf I can.” 

“You look as if you could. I’m in 
a great difficulty, and I would like you 
—if you would—to give me your ad- 
vice.” 

“That,” said Jane, “is a very danger- 
ous thing to give.” 

“It wouldn’t be in this case. If I 
might only tell you. There’s no one in 
the hotel whom I can speak to.” 

“Surely,” said Jane, “there is Mrs. 
Tailleur, your friend.” 

“My friend? Yes, she is my friend. 
That’s why I can’t say anything to her. 
She is the difficulty.” 

_ “Indeed,” said Jane coldly. Nothing 
in Miss Keating appealed to the spirit 
of adventurous sympathy. 

“I have received so much . kindness 
from her. She is kind.” 

“Evidently,” said Jane. 

“That makes my position so very 
delicate—so very disagreeable.” 

“I should think it would.” 


’ 


said Jane; and 
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Miss Keating felt the antipathy in 
Miss Lucy’s tone. “You do think it 
strange of me to come to you when | 
don’t know you?” 

“No. No. People are always com- 
ing to me. Perhaps because they don’t 
know me.” 

“Ah, you see, you make them come.” 

“Indeed I don’t. I try to stop them.” 

“Are yqu trying to stop me?” 

“Yes. I think I am.” 

“Don’t stop me, please.” 

“But surely it would be better to con- 
sult your own people.” 

Miss Keating paused. Miss Lucy had 
suggested the obvious course which she 
had avoided for reasons which were not 
obvious even to herself. 

“My own people,” she murmured 
pensively. “They are not here.” 


It was not her fault if Miss Lucy 
jumped to the conclusion that they were 
dead. 


“I wonder,” she said, “if you see my 
difficulty ?” 

“I see it plainly enough. Mrs. Tail- 
leur has been very kind to you, and 
you want to leave her. Why?” 

“T’m not sure that I ought to stay.” 

“You must be the best judge of your 
obligations.” 

“There are,” said Miss Keating, 
“other things. I don’t know that I’m a 
good judge of them. You see, I was 
brought up very carefully.” 

“Were you?” 

“Yes. I’m not sure that it’s wise to 
be as careful as all that—to keep young 
girls in ignorance of things they— 
things they must, sooner or later-——” 
She paused, staring as if at an abyss. 

“What things?” asked Jane bluntly. 

“T don’t know what things. I don’t 
know anything, I’m afraid. I’m so in- 
nocent, Miss Lucy, that I’m like a child 
in the dark. I think I want some one 
to hold my hand and tell me there’s 
nothing there.” 

“Perhaps there isn’t.” 

“Yes, but it’s so dark that I can’t see 
whether there is or isn’t. I’m just like 
a little child. Except that it imagines 
things and I don’t.” 

“Don’t you? Are you sure you don’t 
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let your imagination run away with you 
sometimes ?” 

“Not,” said Miss Keating, “not on 
this subject. Even when I’m brought 
into contact.” Her shoulder-blades 
obeyed the suggestion of her brain and 
shuddered. “I don’t know whether it’s 
good or bad to refuse to face things. 
I can’t help it. All that side of life is 
so intensely disagreeable to me.” 

“It’s not disagreeable to me,” said 
Jane. “And what has it got to do with 
Mrs. Tailleur ?” 

Miss Keating smiled queerly. “I 
don’t know. I wish I did.” 

“If you mean you think she isn’t nice 
I can tell you I’m sure you're mis- 
taken.” 

“It’s not what 7 think. 
other people think.” 

“What people ?” 

“The people here.” 

Little Jane lifted her head superbly. 

“We think the people here have be- 
haved abominably to Mrs. Tailleur.” 

She lifted her voice, too. She didn’t 
care who heard it. She rose, making 
herself look as tall as possible. 

“And if you’re her friend,” said she, 
“you ought to think so, too.” 

She walked out of the room, still su- 
perbly. Miss Keating was left to a 
painful meditation on misplaced confi- 
dence. 





’ 


It’s what 


CHAPTER VII. 


She had had no intention of betray- 
ing Kitty. Kitty, she imagined, had 
sufficiently betrayed herself. And if 
she hadn’t, as long as Kitty chose to 
behave like a dubious person, she could 
hardly be surprised if persons by no 
means dubious refused to be com- 
promised. She, Miss Keating, was in 
no way responsible for Kitty Tailleur. 
Neither was she responsible for what 
other people thought of her. That was 
all, in effect, that she had intimated to 
Miss Lucy. 

She did not say what she herself pre- 
cisely thought, nor when she had first 
felt that uncomfortable sensation of ex- 
posure, that little shiver of cold and 
shame that seized her when in Kitty 
Tailleur’s society. She had no means 
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of measuring the lengths to which Kitty - 
had gone and might yet go. She way” 
simply possessed, driven and lashed by 
her vision of Kitty as she had seen her 
yesterday ; Kitty standing at the end of 
the garden, on the watch for Mr, ‘ 
Kitty returning, triumphant, with he 
young man at her heels. 

She had seen Kitty with other meg 
before, but there was something in this 
particular combination that she could 
not bear to think of. All the same 
she had lain awake half the night think 
ing of it. She had Kitty Tailleur ang 
Mr. Lucy on her nerves. 

She had desired a pretext for ap 
proaching Miss Lucy, and poor Kitty 
was a pretext made to her hand. Noth 


ing could be more appealing than the” 


spectacle of helpless innocence sg 
gling with a problem as terrible 
Kitty. Miss Keating knew all the time 
that as far as she was concerned there 
was no problem. If she disliked being 
with Kitty she had nothing to do but t 
pack up and go. Kitty had said in the 
beginning that if she didn’t like her 
she must go. 

That course was obvious but unat 
tractive. And the most obvious and 
most unattractive thing about it was 
that it would not have brought her any 
further with the Lucys. It would, ig 
fact, have removed her altogether from 
their view. 

But she had done for herself now 
with the Lucys. She should have kept 
her nerves to herself. They were in af 
awful state. And as the state of her 
nerves was owing to Kitty, she held 
Kitty responsible for the crisis. She 
writhed as she thought of it. She 
writhed as she thought of Mr. Lucy, 
She writhed as she thought of Kitty, 
and writhing, she rubbed her ow 
venom into her hurt. 

Of course she would have to leave 
Kitty. F 

But, if she did, the alternatives wert 
grim. She would have either to go 
back to her own people, or to look 
after somebody’s children or an invalid 
Her own people were not interested i 
Miss Keating. Children and invalid 
demanded imperatively that she shotld 
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be interested in them. And Miss Keat- 
ing, unfortunately, was not interested 
in anybody but herself. 

So interested was she that she had 
forgotten the old lady who sat knitting 
in the window, who, distracted by Miss 
Luey’s outburst, had let her ball roll on 
to the floor. It rolled away across the 
room to Miss Keating’s feet, and there 
was a great tangle in the wool. Miss 
Keating picked up the ball and brought 
it to the old lady, winding and disen- 
tangling it as she went. 

“Thank you, my wool is a nuisance 
to everybody,” said the old lady. And 
she began to talk about her knitting. 
All the year round she knitted comfort- 
ers for the deep-sea fishermen, gray 
and red and blue. When she was tired 
of one color she went to another. It 
would be red’s turn next. 

Miss Keating felt as if she were be- 
ing drawn to the old lady by that thin 
thread of wool. And the old lady kept 
looking at her all the time. 

“Your face is familiar to me,” she 
said. Oddly enough, the old lady’s 
face was familiar to Miss Keating. “I 
have met you somewhere. I cannot 
think where.” 

“I wonder,” said Miss Keating, “if it 
was at Wenden, my father’s parish?” 

The old lady’s look was sharper. 
“Your father is the vicar of Wenden?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought so.” 

“Do you know him?” The ball 
slipped from Miss Keating’s nervous 
fingers and the wool was tangled worse 
than ever, 

“No, no. 


But I could tell that you 
were ” She hesitated, “It was 


at Ilkley that I met you. It’s coming 
back to me. You were not then with 
Mrs, Tailleur, I think? You were with 
an invalid lady?” 

“Yes. I was, until I broke down.” 

“May I ask if you knew Mrs. Tail- 
leur before you—came to her?” 

“No. I knew nothing of her. I 
know nothing now.” 

“Oh,” said the old lady. It was as if 
she had said: “That settles it.” 

‘The wool was disentangled. It was 
winding them nearer and nearer. 
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“Have you been with her long?” 

“Not more than three months.” 

There were only five inches of wool 
between them now. “Do you mind tell- 
ing me where you picked her up?” 

Miss Keating remembered with com- 
punction that it was Kitty who had 
picked her up. Picked her up, as it 
were in her arms, and carried her away 
from the dreadful northern “Hydro- 
pathic” where she had dropped, forlorn 
and exhausted, in the trail of her opu- 
lent invalid. 

“It was at Matlock. Why?” 

“Because, my dear—you must for- 
give me, but I could not help hearing 
what that young lady said. ‘She was so 
very—so very unrestrained.” 

“Very ill-bred, I should say.” 

“Well—I should not have said that. 
You couldn’t mistake the Lucys for 
anything but gentle people. Evidently I[ 
was meant to hear. I’ve no doubt she 
thinks us all very unkind.” 

“Unkind? Why?” 

“Because we have—have not exactly 
—taken to Mrs. Tailleur, if you’ll for- 
give my saying so.” 

Miss Keating’s smile forgave her. 
“People do not always take to her. She 
is more a favorite, I think, with men.” 
She gave the ball into the old lady’s 
hands. 

The old lady coughed slightly. 
“Thank you, my dear. I dare say you 
have thought it strange. We are such 
a friendly little community here. And 
if Mrs. Tailleur had been at all possi- 
ble ip 

“TI believe,” said Miss Keating, “she 
is very well connected. Lord Mat- 
cham is a most intimate friend of hers.” 

“That doesn’t speak very well for 
Lord Matcham, I’m afraid.” 

“I wish,” said Miss Keating, “you 
would be frank with me.” 

“I should like to be, my dear.” 

“Then—please—if there’s anything 
you think I should be told—tell me.” 

“I think you ought to be told that 
we are all wondering a little at your be- 
ing seen with Mrs. Tailleur. You are 
too nice, if I may say so, and she is— 
well, not the sort of person you should 
be going about with.’ 
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Miss Keating’s mouth opened slightly. 

“Do you know anything about her?” 

“I know less than you do. I’m only 
going by what Colonel Hankin says.” 

“Colonel Hankin ?” 

“Mrs. Hankin, I should say. Of 
course I couldn't speak about Mrs. 
Tailleur to him.” 

“Has he ever met her?” 

“Met her? In society? My dear! 
He has never met her anywhere.” 

“Then would he—would he really 
know ?” 

“It isn’t only the colonel. All the 
men in the hotel say the same thing. 
You can see how they siare at her.” 

“Oh—those men!” 

“You may depend upon it, they know 
more than we do.” 

“How can they? How—how do they 
tell?” 

“I suppose they see something.” 

Miss Keating saw it, too. She shud- 
dered involuntarily. Her knees shook 
under her. She sat down. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what it is,” 
said the old lady. 

“Nor I,” said Miss Keating faintly. 

“They say you’ve only got to look 
at her a 

A dull flush spread over Miss Keat- 
ing’s face. She was breathing hard. 
Her mouth opened to speak; a thick 
sigh came through it, but no words. 

“T’ve looked,” said the old lady, “and 
I can’t see anything about her different 
from other people. She dresses so 
quietly; but I’m told they often do. 
They’re very careful that we shouldn’t 
know them.” 

“They? Oh—you don’t mean that 
Mrs. Tailleur—is 

“Tm “| going by what I’m told. 
ry you, I get it all from Mrs. Han- 
in 

Miss Keating, who had been leaning 
forward, sat suddenly bolt upright. Her 
whole body was shaking now. Her 
voice was low but violent. 

“Oh—oh—I knew it—I knew. I al- 
ways felt there was something about 


“Pm sure, 
know.” 
“T didn’t. 


my dear, you didn’t 


I didn’t think it was that. 


Ainslee’s 


I only thonght she wasn’t nice, 
thought she was fast, or she’d been 


vorced, or something —something terri. 


ble of that sort.” 


She still sat bolt upright, gazing open 


eyed, open-mouthed at the terror, She 
was filled with a fierce excitement, 
sort of exultation. 
her. 

“But surely—surely—the hotel people 
would know?” 


“Hotel people never know anything 


that isn’t their interest to kno 
there were any complaint, or if any of 
the guests were to leave on account of 
her, Mrs. Tailleur would have to go” 

“And has there been any complaint?” 

“T believe Mr. Soutar—the clergymag 
—has spoken to the manager.” 

“And the manager?” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Soutar is alwa 
complaining. He complained about tte 


food, and about his bedroom. He hag * 


the cheapest bedroom in the hotel.” 

Miss Keating was thinking hard 
Her idea was that Kitty Tailleur should 
go and that she should remain, 

“Don’t you think if Colonel Hankin 
spoke to the manager 

“He wouldn’t. He’s much too kind 
Besides, the manager can’t do anythi 
as long as she behaves herself. A 
now that the Lucys have taken her up 

And then, there’s you. 
ing with her is her great protection 
As she very well knew when she em 
gaged you.” 

“I was engaged for that!’ 

“There can be little doubt of it.” 

“Oh—then nobody thinks that T 
knew it? That—I’m like her?” 

“Nobody could think that of you.” 

“What am I to do? I’m so helpless, 
and I’ve no one to advise me. And 
it’s not as if we really knew anything.” 

“My dear, I think you should leave 
her.” 

“Of course I shall leave her. I cant 
stay another day. But I don’t know 
how I ought to do it.” 

“Would you like to consult Colond 
Hankin ?” 

“Oh, no. 


Then doubt came tg 


Your be © 


I don’t think I could <_ 
to speak about it to him.” 3 
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“Well, and perhaps he would not like 
ip be brought into it, either.” 

“Then—what reason can I give her ?” 

“Of course you cannot tell her what 

‘ve heard.” 

Miss Keating was silent. 

“Or if you do, you must please not 
ive me as your informant.” 

“T will not do that.” 
“Nor—please—Colonel and Mrs. 
Hankin. We none of us want to be 
mixed up with any unpleasant busi- 
ness.” 
“You may trust me,” said Miss Keat- 

“I am very discreet.” 

She rose. The old lady held her with 
detaining eyes. 

“What shall you do when you have 
left her ?” 

“I suppose I shall have to look for 
another place.” 

"You are not going home, then?” 

Miss Keating’s half smile hinted at 
renunciation. “I have too many 
younger sisters,” 

“Well, let me see. I shall be going 
back to Surbiton to-morrow. How 
would it be if you were to come 
with me?” 

“Oh, Mrs.—Mrs. ” The 
wavered, but it held its place. 

“Mrs. Jurd. If we suited’each other 
you might stay with me, at any rate 
fora week or two. I’ve been a long 
time looking out for a companion.” 

Miss Keating’s smile was now 
strained with hesitation. Mrs. Jurd was 
not an invalid and she was interested in 
Miss Keating. These were points in 
her favor. On the other hand, nobody 
who could do better would choose to 
live with Mrs. Jurd and wind wool and 
talk about the deep-sea fishermen. 

“1 am living,” said Mrs. Jurd, “with 
my nephew at Surbiton, I have to keep 
his house for him.” 

“Then, do you think you would really 
need any one?” 

“Indeed I do. My nephew isn’t a 
companion for me. He’s in the city all 
day and out most evenings, or he brings 
lis friends in and they get smoking 
and so——” 

Miss Keating’s smile was now re- 

from its terrible constraint. A 


smile 
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slight tremor, born of that deliverance, 
passed over her face, and left it rosy. 
But having committed herself to the 
policy of hesitation she had a certain 
delicacy in departing from it now. 

“Are you quite sure you would care 
to have me?” 

“My dear, I am quite sure that I 
don’t care to have any one who is not a 
lady. And I am quite sure that | am 
talking to a lady. It is very seldom 
in these days that one can be sure.” 

Miss Keating made a little bow and 
blushed. 

After a great deal of conversation it 
was settled that she should exchange the 
Cliff Hotel for the Metropole that night, 
and that in the morning she should 
leave Southbourne for Surbiton with 
Mrs. Jurd. 

When Colonel and Mrs. Hankin 
looked in to .report upon the weather 
this scheme was submitted to them as 
to supreme judges in a question of pro- 
priety. 

Mrs. Tailleur was not mentioned. 
Her name stood for things that decorous 
persons do not mention, except under 
certain sanctions and the plea of priv- 
ilege. The colonel might mention them 
to his wife, and his wife might men- 
tion them to Mrs. Jurd who might pass 
them on with unimpeachable propriety 
to Miss Keating. But these ladies were 
unable to discuss Mrs. Tailleur in the 
presence of the colonel. Still, as none 
of them could do without her, she was 
permitted to appear in a purified form, 
veiled in obscure references, or dimin- 
ished to an innocent abstraction. 

Miss Keating, Mrs. Jurd said, was 
not at all satisfied with her—er—her 
present situation. 

The colonel lowered his eyes for one 
iniquitous instant while Mrs. Tailleur, 
disguised as Miss Keating’s present sit- 
uation, laughed through the veil and 
trailed before him her unabashed enor- 
mity. 

He managed to express with becom- 
ing gravity his approval of the scheme. 
He only wondered whether it might not 
be better for Miss Keating to stay 
where she was until the morning, that 
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her step might not seem so precipitate, 
so marked. 

Miss Keating replied that she thought 
she had been sufficiently compromised 
already. 

“T don’t think,” said the colonel, “that 
I should put it that way.” 

He felt that by putting it that way 
Miss Keating had brought them a lit- 
tle too near what he called the verge, 
the verge they were all so dexterously 
avoiding. He would have been glad if 
he could have been kept out of this 
somewhat perilous debate, but, since the 
women had dragged him into it, it was 
his business to see that it was confined 
within the limits of comparative safety. 
Goodness knew where they would be 
landed if the women lost their heads. 

He looked gravely at Miss Keating. 
That look unnerved her and she took 
a staggering step that brought her 
within measurable distance of the verge. 

The colonel might put it any way he 
liked, she said. There must not be a 
moment’s doubt as to her attitude. 

Now it was not her attitude that the 
colonel was thinking of, but his own. It 
had been an attitude of dignity, of ju- 
dicial benevolence, of incorruptible re- 
serve. Any sort of unpleasantness was 
agony to a man who had the habit of 
perfection. It was dawning on him that 
unless he exercised considerable caution 
he would find himself mixed up in an 
uncommonly disagreeable affair. He 
might even be held responsible for it, 
since the dubiousness of the topic need 
never have emerged if he had not un- 
veiled it to his wife. So that, when 
Miss Keating in her unsteadiness de- 
clared that there must not be a mo- 
ment’s doubt as to her attitude, the 
colonel himself was seized with a slight 
vertigo. He suggested that people— 
luckily, he got no nearer it than that— 
people were, after all, entitled to the 
benefit of any doubt there might be. 

Then when the danger was sheer in 
front of them he drew back. Miss 
Keating, he said, had nobody but her- 
self to please. He had no more light 
to throw on the—er—the situation. 
Really, he said to himself, they couldn't 
have hit on a more serviceable word. 
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He considered that he had now & 
the discussion to its close on lines 
irreproachable symbolism, Nobody 
overstepped the verge. Mrs. Tale 
had not once been mentioned. 
might have disappeared behind the g 
ter provided by the merciful, silent de 
cencies. Colonel Hankin had shown 
his unwillingness to pursue her into the 
dim and undesirable regions whence 
came, 
Then suddenly Miss Keating erie 
out her name. 

She had felt herself abandoned, lef 
there, all alone on the verge, and he 
fore any of them knew where they wen 
she was over it. Happily, she was um 
aware of the violence with which gh 
went. She seemed to herself to mov 
downward indeed, but with a sure and 
slow propulsion. She believed herself 
challenged to the demonstration by th 
colonel’s attitude. The high distinction 
of it, that was remotely akin to Mp 
Lucy’s, somehow obscured and @& 
graded her. She conceived a dislike 
to this well-behaved and honorable gem 
tleman, and for his visible perfections 
the clean silver whiteness and the pink 
ness of him. 

His case was clear to her. 
a man, and he 


He wa 
had looked at Kit 
Tailleur, and his sympathies, like Mr 


Lucy’s, had suffered an abominable pet 
version. His judgment, like Me 
Lucy’s, had surrendered to the horriblt 
charm. She said to herself bitterly 
that she could not compete with that 
She trembled as she faced the colonel 
“Very well, then,” said she, “as thet 
is no one to help me, I must proted 
myself. I shall not sleep another night 
under the same roof as Mrs. Tailleun” 
The three winced as if the name hal 
been a blow struck at them. Tht 
colonel’s silver eyebrows rose bristling 
Mrs. Hankin got up and went out dl 
the room. Mrs. Jurd bent her heal 
over her knitting. None of them looke 
at Miss Keating; not even the colondl 
as he spoke. 
“If you feel like that about it,” sa 
he, “there is nothing more to be said" 
He rose and followed his wife. 
Upstairs, when their bedroom 
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had closed on them, he reproved her 
yery seriously for her indiscretion. 

“You asked me,” said he, “what I 
thought of Mrs. Tailleur and I told 
you. But I never said you were to go 
and hand it on. What on earth have 
‘ou been saying to those women?” 

“T didn’t say anything to Miss Keat- 

“No, but you must have to Mrs. 
What’s-her-name ?” 

“Not very much. I don’t like talk- 
ing about unpleasant subjects, as you 
know.” 

“Well, somebody's been talking about 
them. I shouldn’t wonder after this if 
poor Mrs. Tailleur’s room were wanted 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh, do you think they'll turn her 
out?” 

She was a kind woman and she 
could not bear to think it would come 
to that. 

The colonel was silent. He was sit- 
ting on the bed, watching his wife as 
she undid the fastenings of her gown. 
At that moment a certain brief and 
sudden sin of his youth rose up before 
him. It looked at him pitifully, re- 
proachfully, with the eyes of Mrs. Tail- 
leur. 

“I wish,’ said Mrs. Hankin, “we 
hadn’t said anything at all.” 

“So do I,” said the colonel. But for 
the life of him he couldn’t help saying 
something more. “If she goes,” he said, 
“I rather think that young fellow will 
go, too.” 

“And the sister?” 

“Oh—the sister, I imagine, will re- 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Kitty was dressed. She was calling 
out to her companion: “Bunny, hurry 
up, you'll be late.” No answer came 
from the adjoining room. She tapped 
at the door and there was no answer. 
She tried to open the door. It was 
locked on the inside. “Bunny,” she 
cried, “are you there?” She laid her 
ear to the panel. There was the sound 
of a box being dragged across the floor. 

“You are there, are you? Why don't 
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you answer? I can’t hear you. Why 
can’t you open the door?” 

Miss Keating unlocked the door. 
She held it ajar and spoke through the 
aperture. 

“Be good enough,” 
leave me alone.” 

“All right. But you'll be awfully 
late for dinner.” 

“I am not coming down to dinner.” 

Miss Keating shut the door, but she 
did not lock it. 

Kitty gave a cry of distress. 

“Bunny, what is the matter? Let 
me in—do let me in.” 

“You can come in if you like.” 

Kitty opened the door. But instead 
of going in, she stood fixed upon the 
threshold, struck dumb by what she 
saw. 

The room was in disorder. Clothes 
littered the bed. More clothes were 
heaped on the floor around an open 
trunk. Miss Keating was kneeling on 
the floor seizing on things and thrust- 
ing them into the trunk. Their stran- 
gled, tortured forms witnessed to the 
violence of her mood. 

“What are you doing?” 

“You can see what I’m doing. 
packing my things.” 

“Why 

“Because I am going away.” 

“Have you had bad news? 
anybody dead ?” 

“IT wouldn’t ask any questions if I 
were you.” 

“I must ask some. You know, peo- 
ple don’t walk off like this without giv- 
ing any reason.” 

“I am surprised at your asking for 
my reason,” 

“Sur-prised,” said Kitty softly. “Are 
you going because of me?” 

Miss Keating did not answer, 

“T see. So you don’t like me any 
more ?” 

“We won’t put it that way.” 

Kitty came and stood beside Miss 
Keating and looked down at her. 

“Bunny, have I been a brute to you?” 

“ie” 

“Have I ever been a brute to any 
one? Have you ever known me do an 


she said, “to 


I am 


Is—is 
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unkind thing, or say an unkind word 
to any one?” 

“N-no.” 

“Then why do you listen when peo- 
ple say unkind things about me?” 

Miss Keating stooped very low over 
the trunk. Her attitude no doubt ac- 
counted for the redness of her face 
which Kitty noticed. 

“I think I know what they’ve been 
saying. Did you or did you not lis- 
ten?” 

“Listen ?” 

“Yes. I don’t mean behind doors 
and things. But you let them talk to 
you?” 

“You cannot stop people talking.” 

“Can’t you? I’d have stopped them 
pretty soon if they’d talked to me about 
you. What did they say?” 

“You've said just now you knew.” 

“Very well. Who said it?” 

“You’ve no reason to assume that 
anybody has said anything.” 

“Was it Mr. Lucy or his sister?” 

Miss Keating became agitated. 

“T have never discussed you with Mr. 
Lucy. Or his sister.” There was a lit- 
tle click in Miss Keating’s throat where 
the lie stuck. 

“T know you haven’t. 
let you.” 

Kitty smiled. Miss Keating saw the 
smile. She trembled. Tears started to 
her eyes. She rose and began sorting 
the pile of clothing on the bed. 

Something in her action inspired 
Kitty with an intolerable passion of 
wonder and of pity. She came to her 
and laid her hand on her hair, lightly 
and with a certain fear. 

Miss Keating had once purred under 
Kitty’s caresses. Now she jerked back 
suddenly and beat off the timid hand. 

“T wish you wouldn’t touch me.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because it makes me loathe you.” 

Kitty sat down on the bed. She had 
wrapped her hand in her pocket hand- 
kerchief as if it had been hurt. 

“Poor Bunny,” she said. “Are you 
feeling as bad as all that? You must 
want dreadfully to marry that long man. 
But you needn’t loathe me. I’m not 
going to make him marry me.” 


They wouldn’t 


Ainslee’s 


“Can you net think ef anything - 
that ?” a 


At present I’m thinking of that, py 
does seem such an awful pity that you 7 


haven’t married. A dear little, swell 


little, good little thing like you—for you | 


are good, Bunny. It’s a shame that 
you should have to live in rage and | 
fury, and be very miserable, and—and_ 
rather cruel, just because of that.” 

“If every word you said of me wag 


true, I’d rather be myself than you” 


Mrs. Tailleur.” 
“That—Miss Keating—is purely g 
matter of taste. Unhappiness is all that 


is the matter with you. You'd be quite © 


a kind woman if it wasn’t for that 
You see, I do understand you, Bunny, 
So it isn’t very wise of you to leave 
me. 


who doesn’t understand and won’t make 
allowances. And you're not strong, 


You never will be as long as you're © 


miserable. You'll go and live with il] 
old ladies and get into that state you 
were in at Matlock. And there won't 
be anybody to look after you. And 
Bunny, you'll never marry—never; and 
it’ll be simply awful. You'll go getting 
older and older, and nervier and ner 
vier, till you’re so nervy that even the 
old ladies won’t have you any more 
Bad as I am, you'd better stop 
with me.” 

“Stop with you? 
with you?” 

“Well, you haven’t told me yet why 
you can’t.” 

“T can’t tell you. 
a letter. 
table.” 

Kitty went to the dressing table. 

“T am returning you my salary for 
the quarter I have been with you.” 

Kitty took up the letter. 

“T’d rather you did not read it until 
after I am gone.” 

“That’s not fair, Bunny.” 

“Please—I’ve written what I had to 
say because I wished to avoid a scene, 

“There won’t be any scene. I’m net 
going to read your beastly letter.” 


How can I stop 


I—I’ve written you 
It’s there on the dressing 
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She opened the envelope and re- 
moved the notes and laid them on the 
dressing table. Then she tore up the 
letter and the envelope together and 
tossed them into the grate. 

“And I’m not going to take those 
notes.” 

“Nor am I.” 

“You'll have to.” She found her 
companion’s purse and tucked the notes 
inside it. 

Miss Keating turned on her. ‘Mrs. 
Tailleur, you shall not thrust your 
money on me. I will not take it.” 

“You little fool, you’ve got to.” 

Miss Keating closed her eyes. It 
was a way she had. “TI can’t. And you 
must please take back the things you’ve 
given me. They are all there, in that 
heap on the bed.” 

Kitty turned and looked at them. 
They were all there; everything she had 
ever given to her, the dresses, the 
combs, the little trinkets. She took some 
of these and stared at them as she held 
them in her hand. 

“Won't you keep anything?” 

“I won’t keep a thing.” 

“Not even the little chain I gave you? 
Oh, Bunny, you liked your little chain.” 

Miss Keating took the chain from her 
and laid it with the rest. 

“Please leave me to pack.” 

“Presently. Bunny—look at me— 
straight. Why are you doing this?” 
“I wish to be spared the unpleasant- 
ness of speaking.” 

“But you’ve got to speak. 
it. What have I done?” 
“You know better than I do 
your life has been.” 
“My life? I should 
Rather.” 

Kitty crossed the room to the bell. 
“What time does your train go?” 
“My——  I—I must leave this at 
seven thirty.” 

Kitty rang the bell. 
appeared. 

“I want a fly at seven thirty. Please 
see that Miss Keating’s luggage is 
downstairs by then. Her room will not 


Out with 
what 


think I did. 


A housemaid 


be wanted.” 


Miss Keating’s face was livid. 
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“You wish,” said she, “the hotel peo- 
ple to think that it is you who have 
given me notice?” 

“You poor thing. I only wanted the 
fly to go down to my account.” 

“You expect me to believe that?” 

“I don’t expect anything of you— 
now. I suppose it’s Colonel Hankin 
who has been talking about my life? It 
wasn’t Mr. Lucy, though you’d like to 
make me think so.” 

“There’s no need for anybody to talk. 
Do you suppose I don’t know what you 
are? You can’t hide what’s in you. 
You’re—you’re full of it. And you've 
no shame about it. You can stand there, 
knowing that I know, and ask me what 
you’ve done. How do I know what 
you've done? I don’t want to know it. 
It’s bad enough to know what you are. 
And to know that I’ve been living with 
it for three months. You got hold of 
me an innocent woman, and used me 
as a cover for your evil life. That’s 
all you wanted me for.” 

“Whatever I’ve done, I’ve done noth- 
ing to deserve that.” 

“You think not? Have you any idea 
what you’ve done—to me?” 

“No. I haven’t. What have I done?” 

“I’m going to tell you. You’ve never 
ceased casting it up to me that I’m not 
married, that I haven’t your attractions 
—I thank Heaven I have not. I am not 
the sort of woman you take me for. I 
never have wanted to be married, but 
if—if ever I had I shouldn’t want it 
now. You've spoiled all that for me. 
I shall never see a man without think- 
ing of you. I shall hate every man I 
meet because of you.” 

“Well, hate them, hate them. It’s 
better than loving them Let me 
strap that box. You'll tear your poor 
heart out.” 

Miss Keating wrenched the 
from Kitty’s hands. 

“Ah, how you hate me, Hate the 
men, dear. That can’t do you any 
harm. But don’t hate the other women. 
At my worst I never did that.” 

Miss Keating shrugged her shoul- 
ders, for she was putting on her coat. 
Kitty looked at her and sighed. 
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“Bunny,” said she, “I want to make 
it quite clear to you why you're going. 
You think it’s because you know some- 
thing horrible about me. But it isn’t. 
You don’t know anything about me. 
You've only been listening to some of 
the people in the hotel. They don’t 
know anything about me, either. 
They’ve never met me in their lives be- 
fore. But they’ve been thinking things 
and saying things, and you've swal- 
lowed it all because you wanted to. 
You’re so desperately keen on making 
out there’s something bad about me. 
Of course, you might have made it out. 
You might have proved all sorts of 
things against me. But you haven't. 
That’s my whole point. You haven't 
proved a thing, have you? If you were 
my husband and wanted to get rid of 
me you'd have to trump up some evi- 
dence, wouldn’t you?” 

“There is no need to trump up evi- 
dence. I’m acting on my instinct and 
belief.” 

“Oh, I know you believe it all right.” 

“T can’t help what I believe.” 

“No, you can’t help it. You can’t 
help what you want. And you wouldn’t 
have wanted it if you hadn’t been so 
furiously unhappy. I was furiously un- 
happy myself once. That’s why I un- 
derstand you.” 

“It is five-and-twenty minutes past 
seven, Mrs. Tailleur.” 

“And in five minutes you'll go. And 
you won’t hear a word in my defense? 
You won’t? Why, if I’d murdered 
somebody and they were going to hang 
me they'd let me defend myself before 
they did it. All I was going to say was: 
Supposing everything you said was 
true, I think you might have made al- 
lowances for me. You can’t? I was 
harder driven than you.” 

“No two cases could well be more 
different.” 

“Once they were the same. Only it 
was worse for me. All your tempta- 
tions are bottled up inside you. Mine 
rushed at me from inside and outside, 
too. I’ve had all the things you had. I 
had a strait-laced parson for my father 
—so had you. I was poked away ina 
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hole in the country—so were you, 
had little sisters—so had you, 
mother sent me away from home fg 
fear I should harm them.” Her yoigg 
shook. “I wouldn’t have harmed them 
for the world. I was sent to live with 
an old lady—so were you. I was shg 
up with her all day, till I got ill ang 
couldn’t sleep at night. I never saw, 
soul but one or two other old ladieg 
They were quite fond of me—I imag 
them. I should have died of it if ¥ 
hadn’t been for that. Then—do liste, 
Bunny—something happened, and ] 
broke loose, and got away. You neve 
had a chance to get away, so you don} 
know what it feels like. Perhaps, ] 
think, when it came to the point youd 
have been afraid, or something, |] 
wasn’t. And I was young. I’m y 
still. You can’t judge me. Anyhow, 
know what you’ve been through. Thats 
what made me sorry for you. Cant 
you be a little sorry for me?” 

Miss Keating said nothing. She wa 
putting on her hat, and her mouth @ 
the moment was closed tight over a long 
hatpin. She drew it out slowly be 
tween her shut lips. Meeting Kitty’ 
eyes she blinked. 

“You needn’t be sorry,” said Kitty, 
“I’ve had things that you haven't.” 

Miss Keating turned to the looking 
glass and put on her veil. Her back 
was toward Kitty. The two women! 
faces were in the glass, the young fa 
and the middle-aged, each searching fe 
the other. Kitty’s face was tearful ang 
piteous; it: pleaded with the other fad 
in the glass, a face furtive with hale 
that hung between two lifted arms, be 
hind a veil. 

Miss Keating’s hands struggled will 
her veil. 

“I mayn’t tie it for you?” said Kitty 

“No, thank you.” 

There was a knock at the door, af 
Miss Keating started. 

“It’s the men for your boxes. Com# 
into my room and say good-by.” 

“I prefer to say good-by here, if if 
all the same to you. Good-by.” 

“You won’t even shake hands 
me? Well, if you won't 
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should you? I am holding out my “TI? Oh, Lord, no. You needn't 
hand. 1f you won't take it » ; mind me. Yl go. 
“No, no. I don’t want to take it.” She went into her own room and 
“T must let those men in,” said Miss flung herself face downward on to her 
Keating. “You are not going to make pillow, and slid by the bedside, kneel- 
a scene?” ing, to the floor. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE CYNICAL LOVER 


SHALL I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair?—George Wither. 


es 
ALL romance is mockery. Romance is as out of date as good manners.—Julian 
Sturgis. 
ee 
MEN serve women kneeling. When they get on their feet they go away.— 
William Makepeace Thackeray. _ 


Ports choose mistresses who have the fewest charms, that they may make 
something out of nothing —William Hazlitt. 


WHEN a man becomes familiar with his goddess, she quickly sinks into a 
woman.—Joseph Addtson. _ 


It is true that it is never wise to leave a woman alone.—Anatole France. 


Love departs when lovers are separated; it departs when they see too much 
of each other; it departs in consequence of malicious gossip; aye, it departs also 
without these causes.—Marims of Hala. 














THE PERFECT HEROINE 


According to Henry Fielding 


O! adorned with all the charms in which nature can array her, bedecked with 
beauty, youth, sprightliness, innocence, modesty, and tenderness, breathing 
sweetness from her rosy lips, and darting brightness from her sparkling eyes, 

the lovely Sophia comes! 

She was a middle-sized woman, but inclining to tall. Her shape was not 
only exact, but extremely delicate, and the nice proportion of her arms promised 
the truest symmetry in her limbs. Her hair, which was black, was so luxuriant 
that it reached her middle, before she cut it to comply with the modern fashion; 
and it was now curled so gracefully in her neck that few would believe it to be 
her own. If envy could find any part of her face which demanded less com 
mendation than the rest, it might possibly think her forehead might have been 
higher without prejudice to her. Her eyebrows were full, even, and arched beyond 
the power of art to immitate. Her black eyes had a luster in them which all her 
softness could not extinguish. Her nose was exactly regular, and her mouth, in 
which were two rows of ivory, exactly answered Sir John Suckling’s description 
in those lines 

Her lips were red, and one was thin, 


Compared to that was next her chin. 
Some bee had stung it newly. 


Her cheeks were of the oval kind; and in her right she had a dimple, which the 
least smile discovered. Her chin had certainly its share in forming the beauty 
of her face; but it was difficult to say it was either large or small, though per- 
haps it was rather of the former kind. Her complexion was rather more of the 
lily than the rose; but when exercise or modesty increased her natural color, 0 
vermilion could equal it. Then one might indeed cry out with the celebrated 
Doctor Donne: 

“Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 

That one might almost say her body thought.” 


Her neck was long and finely turned; and here, if I was not afraid of offending 
her delicacy, I might justly say the highest beauties of the Venus de Medici were 
outdone. Here was whiteness which no lilies, ivories, nor alabaster could match, 
The finest cambric might indeed be supposed to cover from envy that bosom which 
was whiter than itself. It was indeed 






A gloss shining beyond the purest brightness of Parian marble. 


Such was the outside of Sophia. Nor was this beautiful frame disgraced by 


an inhabitant unworthy of it. Her mind was every way equal to her person; nay, 


the latter borrowed some charms from the former, for when she smiled the sweet 
ness of her temper diffused that glory over her countenance which no regularity 
of features can give. 

It may be proper to say that whatever mental accomplishments she had de 
rived from nature, they were somewhat improved and cultivated by art. B 
her aunt’s conversation and instructions Sophia was perfectly well-bred, thougl 
perhaps she wanted a little of that ease in her behavior which is to be acquired 
only by habit, and living within what is called the polite circle. But this, to say 
the truth, is often too dearly purchased, and though it hath charms so inex 
pressible, that the French, perhaps, among other qualities, mean to express this 
when they declare they know not what it is, yet its absence is well compensated 
by innocence; nor can good sense and a natural gentility ever stand in need of 
it.—From “Tom Jones.” 
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HE had grown so sadly accustomed 
to the vulgar compliment of flow- 
ers that she almost hated the beau- 

tiful things that common men put to 
such base uses. Sitting in front of her 
typewriter, seven hours a day, in the 
foyer of a great New York hotel, young 
and beautiful, she had become almost 
tragically weary of what her experience 
—too seldom varied by a consoling ex- 
ception—had brought her to regard as 
the insulting admiration of man. 

There was wisdom under the coiled 


Mornine- 


flowers that, each morning, were there 
on her desk, flowers often exotic and 
costly, the money paid for which would 
have taken her old mother and father 
in wintertime to one of those warm and 
sunny places down South by the sea, of 
which, as the cold got hold of their old 
bones and their thinning blood, they 
sometimes wistfully spoke. 

The waste of money in this world— 
easily come to some who spend it, but 
so hard earned by unthought-of and un- 
known others—how often she thought 


ced by gold of her vinelike hair; and beneath of that! And because she loved beauty 
n; na the blossom of her face, and the grave more than money, she thought oftenest 
sweet- grace of her slim figure, was the proud of the waste of beautiful flowers. For 
jularity purity of a girl whose only disad- of what use to her were the flowers 

vantage in the world was the poverty that came to her each morning? She 
ad de of a father and mother whom she _ could not wear them, or even keep them 
t. of loved, somewhat defeated makers of a by her on her desk—for to do so would 
tho home full of all noble and gentle in- be to seem to accept the odious admira- 
quired fluences, tion, so called, that they were employed 
to say It was for them and for that fair to represent. For flowers, alas! had 
a 1ome that she sat at her typewriting become to her the symbols of the fools 


nsated 
eed of 


each day; and the mere work of it was 
nothing, nothing but gladness, as she 
thought of them. Its only hardship, 
strange as it may sound, were the 


and cads—those were not her own 
words—who took advantage of her 
doing her day’s work—with a beautiful 
face. 
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HE had grown so sadly accustomed 
S to the vulgar compliment of flow- 

ers that she almost hated the beau- 
tiful things that common men put to 
stich base uses. Sitting in front of her 
typewriter, seven hours a day, in the 
foyer of a great New York hotel, young 
and beautiful, she had become almost 
tragically weary of what her experience 
—too seldom varied by a consoling ex- 
ception—had brought her to regard as 
the insulting admiration of man. 

There was wisdom under the coiled 
gold of her vinelike hair; and beneath 
the blossom of her face, and the grave 
grace of her slim figure, was the proud 
purity of a girl whose only disad- 
vantage in the world was the poverty 
of a father and mother whom she 
loved, somewhat defeated makers of a 
home full of all noble and gentle in- 
fluences, 

It was for them and for that fair 
10me that she sat at her typewriting 
each day; and the mere work of it was 
nothing, nothing but gladness, as she 
thought of them. Its only hardship, 
strange as it may sound, were the 


flowers that, each morning, were there 
on her desk, flowers often exotic and 
costly, the money paid for which would 
have taken her old mother and father 
in wintertime to one of those warm and 
sunny places down South by the sea, of 
which, as the cold got hold of their old 
bones and their thinning blood, they 
sometimes wistfully spoke. 

The waste of money in this world— 
easily come to some who spend it, but 
so hard earned by unthought-of and un- 
known others—how often she thought 
of that! And because she loved beauty 
more than money, she thought oftenest 
of the waste of beautiful flowers. For 
of what use to her were the flowers 
that came to her each morning? She 
could not wear them, or even keep them 
by her on her desk—for to do so would 
be to seem to accept the odious admira- 
tion, so called, that they were employed 
to represent. For flowers, alas! had 
become to her the symbols of the fools 
and cads—those were not her own 
words—who took advantage of her 
doing her day’s work—with a beautiful 
face. 
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If she could only-have left her good 
looks at home—as some women seem 
to do, or as workmen save their good 
clothes by overalls—she knew well 
enough that her desk would have gone 
from December to December without a 
single flower. 

ften she thought that the flowers 
thrown into a grave were far less 
wasted; for they mean real love—and 
nothing is wasted that means love. So, 
thinking of that, she would sometimes 
give her flowers to the scrubwomen 
who knew every inch of the great hotel 
on their knees, and to whom no men 
thought of sending flowers; and, again, 
she would carry them to some sick 
friend in a hospital. So, she would say 
to herself with a rather cynical smile, 
the flowers were not wasted, after all. 

One morning, however, she found 
waiting on her desk a small package; 
and, on opening it, she found in it a 
single rose. It was a very beautiful 


rose, of a strangely exquisite yellow, 


seldom seen even in the windows of 
the great florists, and it was swathed 
and boxed with evident care. But there 
was no indication of the sender, no card 
inclosed—nor did the box bear the la- 
bel of any Fifth Avenue department 
store of flowers. 

It was the first time that a flower had 
ever come to her like that. Usually her 
flowers came to her in huge, tasteless 
bouquets, in boxes three feet long, a 
great festoon of satin ribbon tied in 
foolish loops about their stems. The 
florist was always the most expensive 
in New York, and the sender’s name 
was never left a mystery. His foolish 
handwriting always made that clear, 
and his name was seldom unaccom- 
panied by some fatuous statement of 
feelings that he would never have dared 
to make—except to some girl working 
for her living, and presumably unpro- 
tected by fathers with bank accounts 
and brothers at Yale. 

Of course, all the men she had to deal 
with were not like that. There were 
gray, solid, fifty-year-old men, who, 
she knew at a glance, had daughters of 
their own ; there were clean-built, fresh- 
skinned, and clear-eyed young men, 
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who, she knew, had sisters; there were 
men young and old whc, she knew in- 
stinctively, by some unmistakable look 
in their faces, had wives whom they 
loved. There were also dreaming lads 
hardly out of college, healthy and sweet, 
who meant nothing by their frank, yet 
shy, admiration of her face. 

All these she knew and was glad- 
dened by; knowing from them that 
there were real men in the world, And 
the mere abrupt business man, who 
asked her to take down a letter as if 
she. were a machine—exactly as she 
used her own typewriter—him she 
knew and liked. It was such a relief 
to be treated merely as a machine. 

Yet, of course, she was a woman, 
after all, a young and beautiful girl, 
and that single yellow rose brought back 
to her the dream that every beautiful 
girl has dreamed since the beginning of 
the world. 

Was there really somewhere upon the 
earth the one man who, out of all the 
beautifu! faces of the world, had found 
her face—the one man seeking the one 
woman that was she? 

Of course, it was only her old fairy 
tales talking to her. Yet she hesitated 
as to what she should do with her yel- 
low rose. She would not put it in a 
glass, and surely not wear it in her 
bosom; she couldn’t, she felt, give it to 
ome of the scrubwomen. As she hes- 
itated, an important masculine presence 
loomed over her, to dictate a letter— 
so she slipped the rose quietly into a 
drawer of her desk. 

He had not sent it. That was quite 
certain. A great, big, kind-hearted, six- 
foot-three fellow, out of the Far West 
—and when she had taken down his 
letter, and he had gone, she half opened 
the drawer and looked at the rose, and 
wondered who its sender could be. 

Next morning there came another 
rose—just the same way—and the next 
morning, and the next. So it went on 
for seven days, and then came another 
single rose—rare and delicate as the 
others, but this time of a wonderful 
whiteness, silver as the moon. 

And the single roses that thus came 
to her grew to have a meaning to her— 





The Rose That Came Every Morning 


she could not say what; at all events, 
it was a meaning of something kind 
toward her in the world. So she neither 
wore her roses, nor gave them away 
to scrubwomen or to hospitals, but 
every day hid them away in the drawers 
of her desk—till the right-hand side of 
her desk was filled with hidden roses, 
which, in the intervals of her work, she 
would look at—and from which would 
breathe up to her the fragrance of an 
unknown devotion. 

Long since she had scanned the faces 
of the men who came and asked her to 
take down letters or dictated their 
specifications in the clear-cut prose of 
the American business man. The men 
who had sent her those three-foot boxes 
of flowers with ribbons never left her 
in any doubt as to the sender. They 
were always pressing their questioning 
faces near to hers, to ask—about the 
fate of their horrible flowers. 

But no one came to ask the fate of 
the one beautiful rose that still con- 
tinued to come each morning, and care- 
fully, and, indeed, wistfully, as she 
scanned the hurrying or lingering faces 
of men, from none of them did she 
gain a hint of him who each morning 
sent her that beautiful rose. 

So, as time went on, she began to 
create in her own fancy the unknown 
man who each morning sent to her the 
symbol of an admiration that asked 
nothing in return. Of course, he was 
young, and strong, and handsome—but 
it was strange that he should never care 
to reveal himself. What could be the 
mysterious reason for that? 

Something very like love for her in- 
visible admirer began to grow up in 
her heart; and, as the roses continued 
to come each morning, she watched 
more and more wistfully for the face 
that thus kept itself hidden; and the 
faces that she saw grew to be less and 
less real to her, and the face she 
dreamed of to become the only reality. 

During this time there were men 
whose devotion to her was manly and 
honorable, men: who asked her hand in 
marriage, and who could think of 
nothing more wonderful than to frame 
her beauty in a fair home, and no joy 
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comparable to the joy of working for 
her happiness. But always she shook 
her golden head; for by this time her 
heart had been given to him who still 
each morning sent her that single rose, 
and whose name it seemed she was 
never to know. 

At length, after many months had 
gone by, there came a morning when 
the little, looked-for packet was missing 
from her desk. On the day after, it 
was the same, and a whole week went 
by, yet her rose was missing. Other 
foolish, beribboned flowers came, as 
usual, but she looked in vain for her 
single rose. 

One morning, at last, she knew the 
reason, and her beautiful young head 
lay on her desk, as her shoulders shook 
with sobs, and her tears fell over a let- 
ter that had come to her, instead of her 
rose. Careless of the curious eyes that 
glanced at her, as men and women 
passed in and out along the hotel cor- 
ridor, she cried to herself as if her 
heart would break. For the man who 
had sent her that rose each morning 
was dead. 

Here are some of the words that 
were already blurred with her tears: 


I am writing what I have loved you too 
well to say to your lovely and forever sacred 
face, and what you could not have borne 
to listen to from my lips; and I write now 
because, when you receive this letter, you 
cannot misunderstand why I write it. To 
have told you of my love while I was alive 
might well have seemed an insult. Now, I 
hope it will not at least seem that. 

Perhaps I ought to have been content to 
have worshiped your beauty, to have rever- 
enced the purity of spirit I saw behind it, 
to have understood the courage and good- 
ness of your heart—in silence. Instead, I 
have sent you each morning since I first saw 
you, and shall send till I can send it no 
more—a rose, 

If you have wondered at all who sent it, I 
am rewarded enough. I meant it to come 
to you simply as the song of a bird might 
come—to make you happy; and perhaps, too, 
selfishly to hint to you that there was some 
one in the world who loved you, but knew 
himself too well to ask anything in return, 
but to go on loving you in silence—and as 
from behind a mask. 

Your face has been my altar all these 
days. To it I have brought all I dared bring 
to it—a rose. 

Had I dared, no words, nor all the music 
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in heaven, can express the happiness to me 
of telling you my love, and asking you to 
share my home and my life—as happier men 
could do. Yet for such as I, was it not 
enough to look—yet hardly dare to look—a 
few moments each day into your eyes, as 
men gaze into some innocent spring; to be 
near your fragrance a while, as men stand 
and dream by a lilac bush in May, and won- 
der at the sweetness of the world and the 
goodness of God 

Yes, that was enough, and for all this, 
dear girl, I thank you; and, when the time 
comes for this letter to reach you, I shail 
rest content, remembering—as I must still 
remember in my grave—your beautiful face; 
remembering all the dewlike purity and won- 
der that is you. 


The signature to the letter—that of 
one of the most famous financiers in 
New York—told her all. 

At last,she knew who it had been 
who had loved her in that strange way 
—knew, too, in a flash, why he had 
never told of his love. How could she 
have guessed—she, whom that morning 
rose had set dreaming of a tall and 
handsome youth—that he who had thus 
loved her in silence all the time had 
been the strange little twisted creature, 
with the gentle manners, but with the 
face like some foolish mask, who had 
come nearly every day to ask her to 
take down his letters about steel and 
stocks, and who would certainly set no 
one thinking of roses? 

He was one of the richest and saddest 
men in New York. Though for those 
who knew and loved him his grotesque 
ugliness was lit up by the interior charm 
of a noble and tender nature, yet he 
could never forget that he was what 
he called himself, “the homeliest man 
in the world.” So conscious was he 
of his own ugliness that he had never 
dreamed of marrying, and his sensitive- 
ness and a sad sense of humor had put 
the idea of his seeking the love of a 
woman forever from his thoughts. 

But the beauty of the young type- 
writer had charmed and touched him, 
and the fancy had come to him that, 


though love for him was not to be 
thought of for all his wealth, he might 
still, without harming her, offer her the 
silent devotion of that morning rose. 
And, having foreknowledge, also, that 
his life was not to be long, he had left 
to her an inheritance sufficient to save 
her from sitting in that hotel foyer any 
longer, to save her from the beribboned 
bouquets that insulted her purity, and 
to take her old father and mother to the 
sunlit southern sea. 

“The homeliest man in the world” 
was buried with that ceremony and 
concourse of distinguished mourners 
from which no rich man, however sim- 
ple his heart in life, can quite escape 
in death. His coffin was hidden under 
immense wreaths and bouquets of 
flowers, festooned with ribbons in pro- 
fessional loops about their stems. The 
great florists’ shops of New York were 
almost depleted of flowers the morning 
he was laid in his great marble vault. 
And, strange to say, most of the flowers 
were sincere; for many had loved the 
queer, twisted little man, who had not 
dared to offer his love to any one; and 
after he had been left to his peace, well- 
paid sextons took care that the due 
flowers of spring and autumn blos- 
somed about his well-kept grave. 

To these ministrations I am certain 
that the dead man pays no heed; but 
if the dust that has loved, and is still 
loved, can dream in the darkness, can 
still hear the footsteps of those that 
never forget—of this, too, I am certain: 
that “the homeliest man in the world” 
is not unaware of the single rose that 
comes every morning to his grave, as 
long ago there used to come to the desk 
of the face that he loved a single rose. 
And, as she had cared nothing for all 
the other flowers, so he cares only for 
that single rose that comes to him every 
morning, and will come so long as the 
girl who can never cease to love him 
shall live to send it. 


BdIBDCECE 


No MAN is worth a fig, or can have real benevolence of character, or observe 
mankind properly, who does not like the society of modest and well-bred women. 
—William Makepeace Thackeray. 
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LOVE IN FIVE LETTERS 


Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes, 

Which, starlike, sparkle in their skies, 

Whenas that ruby which you wear, 

Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 

Will last to be a precious stone 

When all your wealth of beauty’s gone—Roszert Heraicx, 


Letters exchanged between the Duc de Candal and Madame d’Olonne, in 
which is revealed one of the minor, but not the least tragic, love intrigues of the 
court of Lows XIV. 

(CSL A 


I am in despair, madame, that all declarations of love must, perforce, resemble 
one another, while there is so vast a difference in the sentiments to be expressed. 
I know well that I love you far more than another man could, and yet I am 
incapable of telling you of my affection as well as others have probably done. 
There, I pray you, give small heed to words which are weak instruments and 
deceiving, but reflect instead that my attitude toward you has ever been one of 
devotion. Believe this mute testimony and know that, if I love you so well 
without being loved by you in return, I would indeed adore you were you to 
reciprocate my passion. » 


To this Madame d’Olonne replied: 


If there be aught to prevent me from believing your words of love, it is not 
that you are importunate but that you present your. case too well. Deep passion 
ordinarily begets confusion, and your letter is that of a man in full possession 
of his senses and not so much in love as desirous of attaining that condition. 
Since you fail to convince me, much as I desire your words to be true, you may 
judge for yourself how skeptical others, indifferent to your love, would be. They 
would surely hold you to be jesting! I, who have no wish to judge hastily, am 
willing to accept your words at their face value, and to measure your sentiments 
by your attitude toward me. y 


This letter, which to another man might have seemed very satisfactory, did 
not rise to the expectations of the Duc de Candal, who would have pursued his 
efforts to make the acquaintance of this beautiful woman no farther, had not she 
herself triumphed over her modesty and declared her love. The liaison which fol- 
lowed this declaration was not without storms. When the Duc de Candal was 
away fighting Madame d'Olonne wrote: 


Alas, am I never to know the happiness of security? Must I always live in 
fear of losing you either through your death or because you love me no longer? 
So long as the siege lasts I shall be prey to constant cruel alarm; the enemy does 
not fire a single shot which I do not imagine to be directed at you. I learn that 
you have been vanquished in battle without knowing what has become of you, and 
when, after a thousand mental fears, I hear that you are safe, rumors come that 
you are unfaithful to me and consoling yourself gayly at Avignon for the mis- 
fortunes of war. If that be true I regret that you did not perish at the hands 
of the enemy. Rather would I have you dead than faithless, for, were you dead, 
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I might believe that, had you survived, you would have loved me evermore, in- 


stead of bearing despair in my heart that I am to be abandoned for another who 
does not love you as I do. 


To which the Duc de Candal, who did, indeed, love Madame d’Olonne pro- 
foundly, but who had heard tales of her faithlessness and who was but seeking 
consolation for her perversity, replied: 


Even if you could disprove all the accusations I have heard against you, I 
would no longer dare to love you. It is a lover’s delight to hear the name of 
his beloved spoken, but I must tremble ignominiously whenever I hear your name 
mentioned. I am in constant fear lest I learn some tale concerning you more 
grievous than that which I already know. You merit all the reproaches which an 
honest man might address to a woman without honor whom he has truly loved. 


However, I do not shower them upon you, for I do not desire to hear your false 
self-justification. 


Shortly after this the Duc de Candal fell very ill, and on the eve of his death 
he wrote a last letter to Madame d’Olonne. 


If I could die honoring you, I would regret death, but, honoring you no longer, 
I have no desire to live. Since such merits as I possess together with my passion 


for you were unable to win your true love, I welcome death which will deliver 
me from my sorrows. -Were you capable of feeling, you could not see the plight 
in which I am without strangling with sorrow. There is, however, no danger of 
this. Since, each day, you coldly caused despair to the creature who most loved 


you in this world, you could, no doubt, witness my death without betraying the 
slightest emotion. 





ASHY,” said Cap’n Perez, turning 
red and hesitating, “d’yer know 
what a feller told me ’bout you?” 

Cap’n Perez was about to undertake 
a compliment, and, as he was rather 
afraid to shoulder the entire respon- 
sibility of the same, he prefaced it 
with the pleasant fiction, “a feller told 
me.” 

“No, I’m sure I don’t, Perez!’ said 
Miss Patience Doane, smiling sweetly. 

“Well, a feller told me that you was 
the best housekeeper in Orham. He 
said that the man that got you would be 
lucky.” 

Now this was encouraging. The 
Cap’n had been calling once a week for 
a year and a half, and never before had 
he come so near making a sentimental 
speech. -Miss Doane tried her best to 
blush. 

“Land sake!” she said. “Whoever 
told you such rubbish as that? Be- 
sides”—with downcast eyes—“I guess 
no man would ever want me.” 

“Oh, I dunno!” The Cap’n moved 
uneasily in his chair, as if he contem- 
plated hitching it nearer to that occu- 


pied by the lady. “I guess there’s 
plenty would be mighty glad ter git yer. 
Anyhow, there’s—there’s one that— 
that I cal'late the fog’s as thick 
as ever, don’t you?” 

Well, ‘tis a true proverb that 
tells of faint heart and fair lady. Cap’n 
Perez had come over to the life-saving 
station that afternoon, determined to 
speak and learn his fate. He had told 
Cap’n Jerry, just before leaving home, 
that he should “hail her and git his 
bearin’s if he foundered the next min- 
ute.” But, as usual, his courage had 
failed him at the critical moment. 

The fact is, the Cap’n was overawed 
by what seemed to him the vast supe- 
riority of Miss Doane over all other 
women. She was a_ spinster—fair, 
plump and a bit under forty. Also she 
was the sister of Cap’n Luther Doane 
of the life-saving crew and kept house 
for her brother at the station. Cap’n 
Perez had grown weary of bachelor- 
hood soon after his friend u.arried the 
woman from Nantucket, and, when he 
saw how happy Cap’n Jerry seemed to 
be in his new partnership, he envied 
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him. Then Cap’n Eri, the other 
boarder at the house by the shore, re- 
ceived a flattering offer to go as skip- 
per on a fishing schooner and accepted, 
so Perez was more lonely than ever. 

It was then he met Miss Patience, 
and struck his colors at the first broad- 
side from her bewitching eyes. Love is 
like the measles, it goes hard with a 
man after fifty, and Cap’n Perez was 
severely smitten. The first time he 
called on the lady she said, in the course 
of conversation, that, in her opinion, a 
man who loved a woman should be will- 
ing to go through fire and water to win 
her. This remark had greatly im- 
pressed the Cap’n. 

“Fire and water! That’s a turrible 
test, ain’t it, Jerry?” he said to his 
friend. “But she’s a wonderful woman 
and she’s wuth it, and would expect it 
of a feller. That’s what makes me so 
almighty scary. S’pos’n’ I should ask 
her and she should say, ‘Perez, yer say 
yer care fer me. Well, then, ter prove 
it, go out and stick your hand inter the 
cookstove. Now, mind yer, I think 
I’d do it—seems as if I would, now— 
but flesh is weak and I might flunk. 
Then she wouldn’t have me and there’d 
be nothin’ left ter do but tie an anchor 
round my neck and jump off the dock. 
Fire and water! That—that’s awful!” 

So Cap’n Perez delayed, and Miss 
Patience found need of a good share of 
the virtue for which she was named. 

The life-saving station at Orham is 
on what is called the “outer beach,” and, 
except at low water, when one may 
wade or drive over at the ford, is ac- 
cessible only by boat. On this particu- 
lar afternoon the Cap’n had been fer- 
ried over by some obliging summer 
boarders, who landed him a mile or so 
down the beach. From here he had 
walked to the home of his adored. He 
found her alone, for, as it was summer, 
the crew were off duty, and Captain 
Doane had gone over to the village on 
business. It had required no great 
amount of urging to persuade the in- 
fatuated lover to stay to tea, and, that 
meal being over, the pair were seated 
in the parlor. 

“What was it you was goin’ ter say?” 
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inquired Miss Patience, by way of give 
ing the Cap’n another chance. 

“I was goin’ ter say, Pashy, that— 
that—I asked yer if you thought the 
fog was as thick as ever.” 

“Oh, dear me! Yes, I s’pose likely 
it is,” sighed the discouraged lady. 

“Luther ‘Il be kind of late home, 
won't he?” 

“Yes, I’m ’fraid he will. I’m glad 
you’re here ter keep me comp’ny. I 
should be so lonesome if you wa’n’t.” 
This was offered as fresh bait. 

“Pashy, I’ve got somethin’ I wanted 
ter ask yer. Do yer think yer could— 
er—er 4 

“What, Perez?’ 

“I wanted ter ask yer”’—the Cap’n 
swallowed several times—‘“ter ask yer 

What in the nation is that?” 

“Oh, that’s nothin’; only the hens 
squawkin’. Go on!” 

“Yes, but hens don’t squawk this 
time of night ’thout they have some rea- 
son to. It’s that fox come back; that’s 
what ’tis!” 

Miss Patience, earlier in the evening, 
had related a harrowing tale of the loss 
of two of her pet leghorns, that had 
gone to furnish a Sunday dinner for a 
marauding fox. As the said leghorns 
were her pride, and were looked upon 
as possible prize winners at the Barn- 
stable Cattle Show, even the impending 
proposal was driven from her mind. 

“Oh, Perez! You don’t s’pose ’tis 
the fox, do yer?” 

“Yes, ma’am, 
gun ?” 

“Here ’tis, but there ain’t a mite of 
shot in the house. Luther’s goin’ ter git 
some ter-day.” 

“Never mind. 
with the butt. 
a lamp.” 

The noise in the henyard continued, 
and when they opened the back door, 
was louder than ever. 

“He’s in the henhouse,” said Miss 
Patience. “He must have gone in that 
hole in the side that had the loose board 
over it.” 

“All right!” whispered the Cap'n. 
“You go round with the lamp and open 
the door. That'll scare him, and fl 


IL do! Where’s the 


I'll pound the critter 
Come quick and bring 
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stand at the hole and thump him when 
he comes out.” 

So, shielding the lamp with her 
apron, the proprietress of the outraged 
leghorns tiptced around to the hen- 
house door, while the Cap’n, brandish- 
ing the gun like a club, took up his 
stand by the hole at the side. 

Without the lamp the darkness was 
pitchy. Cap’n Perez, stooping down 
to watch, saw something coming out 
of the hole—something that was alive 
and moved. He swung the gun above 
his head and, bringing it down with all 
his force, knocked into eternal oblivion 
the little life remaining in the finest 
leghorn rooster, 

“Consarn it!” yelled the Cap’n. “I’ve 
killed a hen!” 

Just then there came a scream from 
the other side of the henhouse, followed 
by a crash and the sound of a fall. 
Running round the corner, the alarmed 
Perez saw his ladylove stretched upon 
the ground, groaning dismally. 

“Great land of Goshen, Pashy!” he 
cried. “Are you hurt?” 

“Oh, Perez!” gasped the fallen one, 
“Oh, Perez!” 

This pitiful appeal had such an effect 
upon the Cap’n that he dropped upon 
his knees and, raising Miss Doane’s 
head in his hands, begged her to say she 
wasn't killed. After some little time 
she obligingly complied, and then, hav- 
ing regained her breath, explained 
the situation. 

What had 


happened was this: The 
fox, having 


selected his victim, the 
rooster, had rendered it helpless and 
was pushing it out of the hole ahead 
of him. The Cap’n had struck the 
rooster just as Miss Patience opened 
the door, and the fox, seizing this 
chance for escape, had dodged by the 
lady, upsetting her as he went. 

“Well,” she said, laughing, “there’s 
no great harm done. I'm sorry about 
the rooster, but he was ‘most dead, any- 
how. Oh, my soul and body! Look 
there!” 

Perez turned, looked as directed, and 
saw the henhouse in flames. 

_ The lighted lamp, which Miss Pa- 
tience had dropped when she fell, lay 
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broken on the floor and the blazing oil 
had run in every direction. The flames 
were making such headway that they 
both saw there was no chance of saving 
the building. The frightened hens were 
huddled in the farthest corner, gazing 
stupidly at the fire. 

“Oh, my poor leghorns!” wailed 
Miss Patience. “Them hens I thought 
the world of and was goin’ ter take a 
prize with! They'll be all burned up! 
What shall I do?” 

Here the lady began to cry. 

“Pashy!” roared the Cap’n, whom 
the sight of his charmer’s tears had 
driven almost wild. “Pashy, don’t say 
another word! I’ll save them hens or 
git cooked along with ’em!” 

And, turning up his coat collar, as 
if he was going into an ice box instead 
of a burning henhouse, Cap'n Perez 
sprang through the door. 

Miss Duane screamed wildly to him 
to come back, and danced about wring- 
ing her hands. ‘The interior of the 
building was now a mass of black 
smoke, from which the voices of the 
Cap’n and the leghorns floated in a dis- 
cordant medley, something like this: 

“Hold still, yer lunatics! (squawk! 
squawk!) Druther be roasted than 
have me catch yer, hadn't yer? 
(squawk! squawk!) A-ker-chew! 
Land! I’m smothered! Now I’ve got 
yer! Thunderation! My nose! Hold 
stil! HOLD STILL! I tell yer!” 

Just as the agonized spinster was on 
the point of fainting, the little window 
at the back of the burning shanty was 
thrown open and two hens, like feath- 
ered comets, shot through it. Then the 
red face of the Cap’n appeared for an 
instant at the opening, as he caught his 
breath with a “Woosh!” and dived back 
again. This performance was repeated 
six times, the skipper’s language and 
the compliments he paid the hens be- 
coming more animated every moment. 

At length he announced, “That’s all, 
thank goodness ;” and began to climb 
through the window. This was a dif- 
ficult task, for the window was narrow 
and the Cap’n was rather wide. 

“Catch hold of my hands and haul, 
will yer, Pashy?” he pleaded. “That's 
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it! Pull hard! It’s gittin’ kinder sultry 
in behind here. I’ll never complain at 
havin’ cold feet again if I git out of 
this. Now, then! Ugh! that’s it! 
Here we be!” 

He came out with a “plop” like the 
cork out of a bottle, and rolled on the 
sand at his lady’s feet. 

“Oh, Perez!” she gasped. 
hurt ?” 

“Nothin’ but my feelin’s!” growled 
the rescuer, scrambling upright. “I 
read a book once by a feller named 
Joshuway Billin’s. He was an ignor- 
ant chap—couldn’t spell two words 
right—but he had consider’ble sense. 
He said a hen was a darn fool, and 
he was right. She’s all that!” 

The Cap’n’s face was blackened and 
his clothes were scorched. One side of 
the rim of gray whiskers which had 
encircled his face was singed to a 
ragged stub; but his spirit was un- 
daunted. 

“Pashy,” he said, “do you realize 
that if we don’t git help, this whole she- 
bang, station and all, will be burned 
down?” 

“Perez, you don’t mean it?” 

“T won’t swear that I don’t! Look 
how that thing’s blazin’! There’s the 
barn beyond it, and the station t’other 
side of that.” 

“But can’t we fight the fire ourselves 
and keep em from catchin’?” 

“T wouldn’t dare resk it. No, sir! 
We've got ter git help from the vil- 
lage.” 

“But won’t some of ’em see the fire 
and come over?” 

“Not in this fog. We can’t see the 
Orham lighthouses ourselves. No; I’ve 
got ter go right off. Is the hoss all 
right?” 

“Yes; he’s all right; but the buggy’s 
over ter the wheelwright’s and there’s 
no other*kerridge but the old carryall, 
and that’s almost tumblin’ ter pieces.” 

“IT was cal’latin’ ter go hossback.” 

“What! And leave me here alone 
with the house afire? No, indeed! If 
you go, I’m goin’, too.” 

They were ready in a few moments. 
The ramshackle old carryall, dusty and 


“Are yer 
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cobwebbed, was dragged out of the bara 
and Horace Greeley, the horse, wag 
backed into the shafts. As they drove 
out of the yard the flames were roaring 
through the roof of the henhouse and 
the lathed fence surrounding it was be- 
ginning to blaze. 

“Everything’s so wet,” said Cap'n 
Perez, “owin’ ter the rain this mornin’, 
that it’ll take some time fer the fire 
ter git ter the barn. I think we can 
git help here in time ter save the sta- 
tion, and mebbe more, if we hurry. I’m 
goin’ ter stop at Joel Bixby’s house, 
that’s jest t’other side of the ford, and 
git Joel and his tribe ter come Tight 
over while I go on ter rout out more 
of the neighbors.” 

“Hurry all yer can, fer the land’s 
sake! Is this as fast as we can go?” 

“Fast as we can go with this ever- 
lastin’ Noah’s Ark! Heavens, how 
them wheels squeal! Sounds like one 


of them things we boys used ter make 
out of a termatter can and a string and 


call a hoss-fiddle.” 

“The axles ain’t been greased fer I 
dunno when! Luther was goin’ ter 
have the old kerridge chopped up fer 
kindlin’ in a week or so. 

“Lucky fer us and him ‘tain’ 
chopped up now. Git dap, slow poke! 
Better chop up the hoss while he’s about 
it!” The last remark the Cap’n made 
under his breath. 

“My gracious, how dark it is! Think 
you can find the ford?” 

“Got fer find it, that’s all. 
that’s a fact.” 

It was. They had gone but a few 
hundred yards, yet the fire was already 
merely a shapeless red smudge on the 
foggy blackness behind them. Horace 
Greeley pounded along at a jog, and 
when the Cap’n slapped him with the 
end of the reins, broke into a jerky gal- 
lop that was slower than the trot. 

“Stop your hoppin’ up and down!” 
commanded Perez, whose temper was 
becoming somewhat frayed. “Yer 
make me think of the walkin’ beam ina 
steamboat. If yer’d stop tryin’ ter fly 
and go straight ahead we'd do better.” 

They progressed in this fashion for 


*Tis dark, 
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some distance. Then Miss Doane, from 
the curtained depths of the back seat, 
spoke once more. 

“Seems ter me this road’s awful 
rough!’ she said. “Ain’t we most ter 
the ford?” 

The Cap’n had remarked the rough- 
ness of the road. The carryall was 
pitching from one clump of beach grass 
to the other, and Horace Greeley had 
stumbled once or twice. 

“Whoa!” commanded the Cap’n. 
Then he lit a match and, bending for- 
ward, scrutinized the ground beneath 
them. “I’m kind of ’fraid,” he said, 
presently, “that we’ve got off the road 
somehow. But we must be "bout op- 
posite the ford. I’m goin’ ter drive 
down and see if I can’t find it.” 

He turned the horse’s head at right 
angles from the way they had been 
going, and they pitched onward for an- 
other hundred yards. Then they came 
out upon the hard, smooth sand at the 
water’s edge and heard the ripples lap- 
ping on the shore. Then Cap’n Perez 
got down from his seat and walked 
along the strand, lighting matches as he 
went. Soon Miss Patience heard him 
calling. 

“I’ve found it, I guess,” he said, com- 
ing back to the carryall. ‘Anyhow, it 
looks like it. We'll be over in a few 
—— now. Git dap, Thousand Dol- 
ars!” 

Horace Greeley, gratified, no doubt, 
by this estimate of his monetary value, 
waded bravely in. They moved farther 
from the shore and the water seemed 
to grow no deeper. 

“Guess this is the ford all right,” 
said the Cap’n, who had cherished some 
secret doubts. “Here’s the deep part 
comin’, We'll be across in a jiffy.” 

The water mounted to the hubs, then 
to the bottom of the carryall. Miss 
Doane’s feet grew damp and she drew 
them up. 

“Oh, Perez!” she faltered. “Are you 
sure this is the ford?” 

“Don’t git scared, Pashy! I guess 
maybe we've got a leetle ter one side 
of the track. I'll turn round and try 
again,” 

But Horace Greeley was of a dif- 
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ferent mind. From long experience, he 
knew that the way to cross a ford was 
to go straight ahead; so he kept on. 
The bottom of the carryall was awash. 

“Port yer hellum, yer lubber!” roared 
the Cap'n, pulling with all his might on 
one rein. “Heave to! Come about! 
Gybe! Consarn yer! Gybe!” 

Then Horace Greeley tried to obey 
orders, but it was too late. He en- 
deavored to touch bottom with his fore- 
legs but could not; tried to swim wita 
his hind ones and found that impos- 
sible; then wallowed wildly to one side 
and snapped the rotten whiffletree in 
two pieces that floated at the ends of 
the traces. The carryall tipped alarm- 
ingly and Miss Patience screamed. 

“Whoa!” yelled the agitated Perez. 
“?Vast heavin’! Belay!” 

The animal, as much alarmed by his 
driver’s howls as by the water, shot 
ahead once more and tried to tear him- 
self loose. The carryall was now float- 
ing, with the water up to the seats. 

“No use! I'll have ter cut away the 
wreck or we'll be on our beam ends,” 
shouted the Cap’n. 

He took out his jackknife and reach- 
ing over, cut the straps that held the 
horse to the shafts. Horace Greeley 
gave another wallow, and, finding him- 
self free, disappeared in the darkness 
amid a lather of foam. The carriage, 
now well out in the channel, drifted 
with the current. 

“Don’t cry, Pashy!” said the Cap’n, 
endeavoring to cheer his sobbing com- 
panion. “We ain’t shark bait yit. As 
the song used ter say, ‘We’re afloat, 
we’re afloat, and the river is free!’ I’ve 
shipped aboard almost every kind of 
craft,” he added, “but blessed if I ever 
expected ter be skipper of a carryall !” 

But Miss Patience, shut up in the 
back part of the carriage like a water 
nymph in her cave, still wept spasmod- 
ically. So Cap’n Perez continued: 

“The main thing is ter keep on an 
even keel. Kneel on the seat, and if she 
teeters ter one side you teeter ter t’other, 
I think we’re carryin’ too much sail”— 
as a faint gust tipped the carriage a 
trifle. “Let’s take a reef in some of 
them curtains.” 


’ 
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So, after some trouble and many 
screams from Miss Patience, the cur- 
tains were furled and the carryall, as 
its commander said, “scudded under 
bare poles.” 

“We're driftin’ somewhere,” con- 
tinued the Cap’n. “But we're spinnin’ 
round so that I can’t tell which way. 
We're floatin’ with the tide, and that’s 
either jest finishin’ goin’ out or jest be- 
ginnin’ ter come in. I remember now,” 
he added, more soberly; “I looked at 
the clock jest as we was goin’ after that 
confounded fox, and ’twas eight then. 
Tide’s still goin’ out.” 

“Oh, dear! then we'll drift inter the 
breakers at the mouth of the bay and 
be drowned, won’t we?” 

“Oh, no, I guess not!” was the un- 
daunted answer. “There’s many a slip 
between the cup and the coffee pot. We 
ain’t dead yit. If I could git an oar or 
somethin’ ter steer this clipper with 
mebbe we could git inter shoal water. 
As ’tis, we'll have ter manage her the 
way Ote Wixon used ter say he man- 
aged his wife—by lettin’ her have her 
own way.” 

They floated on in silence for some 
time. Then Miss Patience said: 

“What should I have done without 
you, Perez?” 

“Huh! Guess you’d been better off. 
Yer wouldn’t have gone after that fox 
by yerself and then there wouldn’t have 
been none of this trouble.” 

“Oh, don’t say that! You’ve been 
a hero. What a night this has been.” 

“Well, ‘tis kinder unique, as yer 
might say. When I come over I didn’t 
expect ter put in my time chuckin’ chick- 
ens out of a red-hot henhouse and then 
goin’ ter sea in a carryall.” 

The fog grew lighter about them. It 
was still as thick as ever, but a kind of 
brightness shone through it. 

“Moon’s riz,” said the Cap’n. “ "Mem- 
ber when I took yer out rowin’ last 
summer, Pashy? ‘Twas moonlight 
then.” 

“So ’twas, Perez” —with a sigh—“but 
’twas so diff’rent from this.” 

It would have been somewhat sur- 
prising had it not been different. Now 
Miss Patience, wet and draggled, was 


perched on the back seat, with her feet 
drawn up under her. The Cap'n, even 
more dilapidated and showing marks of 
the fire, roosted in a similar fashion on 
the front seat. The water slopped and 
splashed just beneath them. 

“Do you ever think of that time, 
Pashy ?” 

“Oh, often, Perez!” 

Perhaps the events of the evening 
had served to fortify the Cap’n’s cour- 
age. At any rate, he performed a deed 
of valor; for reaching across the space 
between the seats, he took and held Miss 
Patience’s hand. 

“Ah hum!” sighed the lady. 

“Ah hum!” sighed the Cap’n. 

Then the latter had another surpris- 
ing attack of bravery. 

“Don’t yer think, Pashy,” he stam- 
mered, “that mebbe yer wouldn’t be 
quite so lonesome if yer sot here on the 
seat with—with me?” 

Miss Doane opined that, perhaps, she 
wouldn’t be so lonesome there, so, after 
a great deal of splashing and scream- 
ing, the transit was accomplished. The 
Cap’n was actually sitting upon the 
same seat as his heart’s desire. He had 
often dreamed of something like it, 
though never in quite these surround- 
ings. He tried to think of something 
appropriate to say, but could only mur- 
mur that it was a “kinder rough v’y- 
age. 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Patience. “But it’s 
nice in a time like this ter have some 
one with yer that—that yer—that yer 
know will look out fer you, Perez.” 

Then another wonderful thing hap- 
pened. The Cap’n’s arm dropped— 
dropped from the back of the seat and 
rested about where Miss Doane’s apron 
strings were tied. She did not seem to 
notice this, although the Cap’n looked 
guilty. 

“The—the v’yage of life,” said Cap’n 
Peréz, hitching about as though afflicted 
with St. Vitus’ dance, “is sorter rough 
in places, ain’t it? Seems ter me 
’twould be kind of nice ter have some- 
body with yer all the time ter—ter 
Pashy, I’m goin’ ter ask yer somethin’. 
I know it’s sudden, but—will—you 
Breakers! by Jiminy!” 
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lf the couple had not been so ab- 
sorbed by their dialogue they would, be- 
fore this, have noticed that the carry- 
all was rocking more than it had hither- 
to. Now it gave a most alarming heave 
and there were streaks of white foam 
about it. It grounded, swung clear, and 
tipped yet more. 

“We're capsizing!” yelled the skip- 
per. “Hang onter me, ashy!” 

But Miss Doane did not intend to be 
disappointed this time. As she told her 
brother afterward, she would have made 
him say it had they been “two fathom 
under water.” 

“What was you goin’ 
Perez?” she demanded. 

The skipper turned and caught his 
breath. The carryall rose on two wheels 
and began to turn over. 

“Pashy Doane,” roared the Cap'n, 
“will you marry me?” 

“I will!” screamed Miss Patience, and 
they went under together. 

The Cap’n stageered to his feet and 
dragged his chosen bride to hers. The 
water reached their shoulders. And then, 
as they stood there, the fog, which had 
grown gradually thinner, rose all round 
like a curtain. The lieht of Orham vil- 
lage showed in the distance, surprising- 
ly far away with the lanterns in the twin 
lighthouses gleaming like planets. The 
waters of the inner bay shone in the 
moonlight, and there behind them, not 
a quarter of a mile from where they 
stood, were the buildings of the life- 
saving station they had quitted a short 
time before. And the buildings did 
not appear to be on fire. 


ter ask me, 
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The Cap’n and Miss Patience walked 
through the swift current and insig- 
nificant surf to the beach. The tide had 
not been going out, but was coming in, 
and instead of drifting out to the great 
breakers at the mouth of the bay, they 
had been carried into the narrows at 
the entrance to the inlet and upset in 
the tide race right at their own door. 

“But I swan that clock said eight!’ 
vowed the Cap'n, as they hurried up to 
the house. 

“Oh, I know!” exclaimed Miss Pa- | 
tience. ‘“Wa’n’t it the dinin’-room 
clock you looked at?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that clock ain ’t been goin’ fer 
a week. It’s broke.” 

Neither the station nor the barn had 
caught fire. The back of the latter was 
heaped high with damp seaweed that 
Captain Doane intended using as fertil- 
izer, and when the flames reached that 
they had simply burned themselves out. 
When the Cap’n and his lady reached 
the gate there was Horace Greeley wait- 
ing for them. 

“Well, by jings!” said the Cap'n. 
“We've had all our fuss fer nothin’!” 

“Oh, not fer nothin’, Perez!” said 
Miss Patience, looking tenderly up into 
his face. 

“Well, no! not fer nothing, by a good 
deal!” cried the exultant swain. “I’ve 
got you by it and that’s everything. But, 
say, Pashy!” he added, fingering his 
burned whiskers and looking down at 
his dripping clothing. “I went through 
fire and water ter git yer!” 


Sa. 


THERE cannot be a surer proof of a low origin or of an innate meanness of 
disposition than to be always talking and thinking of being genteel._—William 


San. 


Haslitt. 


Wuo has not heard how great, strong men have an affinity for tender, little 
women: how tender, little women are attracted by great, strong men ?—William 


Makepeace Thackeray. 


2a. 


Betrer than man doth woman understand children, but man is more childish 


than woman. 


In the true man there is a child hidden; it wanteth to play. Up, then, ye 
women, and discover the child in man !—Friedrich Nietssche. 





THE BALLADE OF DEAD LADIES 


From the French of Francois Villon 


To woman it has been given to dominate and enchant man merely by the form “of her 
body, her smiles, and the power of her glance. Her irresistible domination escapes from 
her, surrounds us, and subdues us, without our being able to resist or - asa again © 
when she belongs to the great tempters of the race. Some of them dominate the history 
the world, diffusing over their times a poetic and disquieting charm. : 

When we think of the charming dead: of those of ancient history clothed in — 
robes—of those of the middle ages, coiffée du grand hennin, whom Michelet shows us, 
those who made the courts of our kings so delightful, we are constrained to murmur the 
sweet, sad hallade of Villon.—Gwuy de Maupassant. 


TELL me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora, the lovely Roman ? 

Where’s Hipparchia, and where is Thais, 
Neither of them the fairer woman? 

Where is Echo, beheld of no man, 
Only heard on river and mere— 

She whose beauty was more than human?— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 


Where’s Héloise, the learnéd nun, 
For whose sake Abeilard, I ween, 
Lost manhood and put priesthood on? 
From love he won such dule and teen! 
And where, I pray you, is the queen 
Who willed that Buridan should steer 
Sewed in a sack’s mouth down the Seine ?— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 


White Queen Blanche, like a queen of lilies, 
With a voice like any mermaiden, 
Bertha Broadfoot, Beatrice, Alice, 
And Ermengarde, the lady of Maine, 
And that good Joan whom Englishmen 
At Rouen doomed, and burned her there— 
Mother of God, where are they, then ?— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? . 


Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear ? 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
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HERE is the man who deems 
himself loyal that can ponder 


with heart unmoved upon the 


indignities whereunto my liege and 
master, the Second Charles, was sub- 
jected during that year of his mock- 
kingship in Scotland? A king in name, 
surrounded by the outward pomp of 
kings, but beset by spies, and less a king 
than the meanest knave of the Kirk 
Commission that ruled and made a 
vassal of him. 

How it befel that when in their pur- 
gation—as they called it—they banished 
from his court the noble Hamilton, 
Lauderdale, Callender and all those 
others whom they dubbed malignants, 
they should have left me beside him doth 
pass my understanding. For verily— 
to use another of their words—besides 
the malignancy, which quality those ir- 
reverent dogs assigned to the loyal 
party to which I had the honor to be- 
long, they might in me have noted a 
malignancy of another sort—and one 
which I was never at any pains to dis- 
semble—a deep-seated malignancy to- 


wards themselves and all that concerned 
their infernal covenant. 

Did the King play at cards on a Sab- 
bath he was visited by a parcel of sour- 
faced ministers, who preached to him 
through their noses touching the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day, while did 
they but hear of his having chucked a 
maid under the chin, they thundered 
denunciations upon his reprobate head 
and poured forth threats of exchang- 
ing his throne for a cutty stool. 

It is, therefore, matter for scant won- 
der that when on that September eve- 
ning the Marquess of Argyle came to 
Perth Castle, his ill-favored counte- 
nance monstrous sober and dejected, 
to acquaint His Majesty with the Scotch 
disaster at Dunbar, instead of the out- 
burst of grief which he had looked 
for: 

“Oddsfish!” quoth Charles, 
hard laugh. “I protest I am glad of it!” 

“Sire!” cried in reproach the dis- 
mayed M’Callum More. 

“Well, what now?” the King de- 
manded, coldly, while his fiery black 
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eyes flashed such a glance upon the cov- 
enanting marquess that he fell abashed 
and recalled, mayhap, some lingering 
memory of the respect he owed his 
King. 

For a moment Charles stood survey 
ing him, then turning on his heel and 
signing to Buckingham to attend him, 
he passed into the adjoining chamber, 
where, I afterwards learned, he fell on 
his knees, and, for all that Cromwell was 
his father’s murderer and his own im- 
placable enemy, he rendered thanks unto 
God for the Scotch destruction. 

A dead silence followed the King’s 
departure. My Lord Witmot exchanged 
smiles with Sir Edward Walker; Cleve- 
land and Wentworth looked at each 
other significantly, whilst the Marquis 
de Villaneuffe, who stood beside me, 
put his lips to my ear to whisper: 

“Observe milord Argyle’s counte- 
nance,” 

And truly the scowl the marquess 
wore was an ominous sight. Sir John 
Gillespie approached him at that mo- 
ment and they spoke together in low 
tones. Presently they were joined by 
Mr. Wood, of the Kirk Commission, 
who had also heard His Majesty’s rash 
words, and as I gazed upon the three 
in conversation a feeling that was near 
akin to dread took possession of me— 
*twas, perchance, a premonition of that 
which was to follow, of a harvest whose 
seeds I make no doubt were sown in 
that consultation. 

A gayly dressed young man ap- 
proached me, and hailed me in words 
more attuned to my tastes and calling. 

“Will you throw a main at hazard, 
Mr. Faversham?” 

1 looked into the lad’s face—a 
smooth, girlish face it was, set in a 
frame of golden love locks—and for a 
second I hesitated. He was not rich, 
and in two nights he had lost a thou- 
sand crowns to me. The thing was, 
methought, well nigh dishonest, but he 
spoke of the révanche 1 owed him, and 
to that I could but answer that I was 
his servant. 

And so we got to table, and for an 
hour my Lord Goring and I played at 
hazard, fortune favoring me, who 


scorned her for once. ’Tis ever thus 
with fortune—a shameless jade that 
hath most smiles for him who flouts 
her. 

At the end of an hour Lord Goring 
proposed that we should change the 
game to passage, and this we did, yet 
the blind goddess was no kinder to him, 

One by one, those who stood about 
took their departure, and presently we 
had the chamber to ourselves, save for 
Sir John Gillespie, who came to stand 
behind Lord Goring’s chair and watch 
the play. 

The poor boy sat with a white face, 
his lips compressed and his eyes a-burn- 
ing, striving to win as men strive 
against death, and damning every 
throw. As midnight struck he at last 
pushed back his chair. 

“T’ll play no more to-night, an’ it 
please you, Mr. Faversham,” said he in 
a voice which his breeding vainly strove 
to render indifferent. 

“Mr. Faversham is truly a formid- 
able opponent,” quoth Sir John. “He 
hath learned much in France.” 

There was that in the voice of this 
covenanting creature and kinsman of 
Argyle that I misliked, yet left un- 
heeded. I rose, and expressing polite 
regrets at his lordship’s persistent ill 
luck, I pocketed a hundred crowns, 
Five times that paltry sum it might 
have been had I so willed it. 

I had hoped that Gillespie’s remark 
touching the much that I had learned 
in France might. have proved an ad- 
monition to my Lord Goring, and led 
him to play thereafter with some op- 
ponent whose skill was on a level with 
his own. Not so, however; the boy was 
blind to the fact that I was his master, 
and attributed his losses to luck alone. 

In this fashion things continued for 
a week, until in the end naught was 
talked of but Lord Goring’s losses and 
Lionel Faversham’s winnings. Men 
gathered round the table to watch our 
play—Sir John Gillespie ever in the 
foremost rank—and my luck grew at 
length to be a proverb. 

One day, at last, His Majesty drew 
me aside with a smile that had some- 
thing serious in it. 
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“Lal,” quoth he, laying his hand upon 
shoulder, “had I half your luck I 
gould be King of England now. But 
if you love me, Lal, you’ll play no more 
—leastways, not at the castle. You 
now my position; you know the crass- 
ness of this Kirk Commission. We 


shall have them denouncing my court 

from the pulpit as a gaming house, and 

gsigning to that cause the loss of the 

hattle of Dunbar.” 

“My liege,” 
” 


I exclaimed, “forgive 


“Nay, nay,” he laughed. “’Tis I who 
crave forgiveness for inconveniencing 
you with such a request—but there is 
the Kirk Commission.” And His 
Majesty added something under his 
breath; perchance, it was a prayer. 

I was glad of so stout an excuse 
when next Lord Goring approached me 
with his daily invitation. But Sir John 
Gillespie was at hand to propose that, 
if we were anxious to pursue our 
amusement, there was the hostelry of 
the Rose in the High Street. 

I might have asked this Presbyterian 
hound what interest of his it was that 
made him urge us to follow a. pursuit 
at war with his religion. But my posi- 
tion, as you may see, was grown some- 
what delicate, and it would ill become 
me to evince reluctance to play with 
my Lord Goring. 

And so it befel that two nights there- 
after we were installed—Goring and I 
—in a cheerful room on the first floor 
of the hostelry of the Rose. With us 
came his grace of Buckingham and a 
patty of gentlemen who sat down to 
lansquenet in the adjoining room, and 
besides these there was the unavoidable 
Sir John. 

He played not at lansquenet, but 
stood at Goring’s elbow—like Satan, 
methought, watching a tempted victim. 
Truth to tell, I had conceived the no- 
tion that Sir John was plotting some- 
thing against either Goring or myself, 
and I had a monstrous inclination that 
night to pick a quarrel with him. I 
had thereafter cause to repent that I 
obeyed not that prompting. 

The mischief chanced upon the fol- 
lowing night. Again Buckingham and 
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his friends were in the adjoining cham- 
ber, the door of which stood open, se 
that from where we sat we could see 
them by the mere raising of our eyes. 
Sir John lolled in a chair beside us 
watching Lord Goring lose, and wear- 
ing a sardonic grin upon his lean, sa- 
turnine countenance. 

The hour waxed late; the candles 
were burning low, and my wits grew 
dull with the vapors of the sack I had 
drunk; but for that circurnstance may- 
hap I had coped better with that which 
followed. 

Of a sudden, Goring flung the box 
down with an oath, and sprang to his 
feet so violent and clumsily as to over- 
set his chair, which fell with a crash 
behind him. Through the open door I 
saw Buckingham turn his head, and I 
heard his laugh and his words: 

“Tis but Faversham’s luck, gentle- 
men.” 

’T was the first time Goring had been 
betrayed into so unseemly a display of 
temper, and it surprised me all the more 
considering that his losses that night 
did not amount to fifty crowns, while at 
other times he had risen with a smile 
from a table at which he had payed me 
hundreds. 

“In the future, Master Faversham 
you may play with the devil,” said he. 

Now, in my cups I am the sweetest- 
tempered fellow living, and but for the 
bottles of sack that I had emptied I 
should have been sorely put to it to 
have slit his lordship’s nose for those 
words. As it was I did but laugh, and 
then before I had recovered—for sack 
maketh a man’s laugh long-drawn—Sir 
John stood up, and: 

“Will you throw a main at passage 
with me, Mr. Faversham?” said he. “I 
am curious to break a lance with this 
wondrous luck of yours.” 

“My lord here proposes I should play 
the devil,” I answered, with a hiccough. 
“Well, I take it the devil is much the 
same as a Presbyterian, so come on, 
Sir John.” 

He darted a venomous glance at me, 
and drew up his chair. It never oc- 
curred to me how strange a thing it 
was that this pillar of the sober, virtu- 
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ous Kirk should play at passage, and 
for that thoughtlessness again 1 blame 
the sack. 

Goring set his elbows on the table, 
and with his chin in his hands he 
watched us. 

Sir John gathered the dice into the 
box, and handed it to me. I threw; 
he threw; I threw again, I passed, and 


won the five gold caroluses he had 


staked. We began again, and ended in 
like fashion. 

“Come now, Sir John,” I cried, “con- 
fess "tis more diverting than a sermon. 
It thrills you more, doth it not, Sir 
Jack? Aye, rat me, it i 

I checked myself suddenly, and gazed 
in fascination at his forefinger and 
thumb, ’twixt which he was balancing 
one of the dice that I had just thrown. 
For a second he held it steady; then 
slowly, but surely and fatally it turned. 
My first thougth was that the sack had 
made me dizzy and a prey to illusions; 
but Goring’s words, hissed into my ear, 
told me otherwise. 

“You blackguard!” he said, and what 


with the wine and my bewilderment I 
had not the wit to strike him down, but 
sat, with mouth agape, staring at Gil- 


lespie. At the Scotchman 
spoke, 

“So! we have discovered the secret 
of your good fortune, Master Faver- 
sham,” and with a gesture of ineffable 
disgust, he flung the loaded cube onto 
the board. At that I found my voice. 

“The secret, Sir John!” I cried 
struggling to rise. But he pushed me 
back into my chair. 

“Hush, sir,” he answered, “or those 
others will hear you. I do not seek 
your disgrace.” 

“Disgrace!” I echoed. 
Sir Jack—Sir Jack 
shall answer to me 

“Be silent,” he commanded, so 
sharply that despite myself I obeyed 
him. “Attend to me, sir. I shall an- 
swer to you for nothing. My sword is 
for men of honor—not for discovered 
cheats, men who play with loaded dice. 
Nay, keep your hands still! If you so 
much as draw an inch of your sword, 
I'll call my Lord Buckingham and 


length 


“Damn me, 


Presbyter—you 
” 
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those other gentleman, and show he 
these dice. Lord Goring can bear 

ness to the service they have been 

to.” : 
I sat back in my chair, and the swegp 
came out upon my brow while my wing 
clogged brain strove vainly to unriddls 
me this desperate situation. 

“Lord Goring,” quoth Sir John, 
pointing to a side table, “will you favor 
me with that inkhorn and pen?” 

His lordship brought him the things 
whereupon having found a strip of pe 
per, Sir John set himself to write, whi 
I watched him like one in a dream, 

“What is it you do?” I asked # 
length, and in answer he set before m 
the paper, whereon I read, with som 
difficulty and no little horror, the fok 
lowing : 

I, Lionel Faversham, do hereby confey 
and declare that on the evening of the tenth 
of September, of the year of our Lord 16) 
while playing at hazard and passage with my 
Lord Goring and Sir John Gillespie, at the hoe 
telry of the Rose in the High Street, Perth, di 
with the nefarious intent to plunder the sid 
gentlemen, make use of loaded dice, at whith 
foul practice I was discovered by Sir Joly 
Gillespie in the presence of my Lord 
In witness whereof I do hereunto set my 
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“Sign,” commanded Sir John, in a» 
swer to my glance of inquiry; and ke 
offered me the pen. 

“Sign!” I echoed, aghast. 
mad, Sir John?” 

“Sign!” he repeated. 

Ah, ’tis easy to say now what] 
should have done. I should have upsé 
the table and kicked Sir John dow 
stairs. But so befuddled was I ’twitt 
sack and the dread of public dishonor 
that I did neither of these things. 

“Sir John,” I protested, “I swear t# 
a lie—a vile, monstrous lie. If th 
dice be clogged indeed, then we hart 
both used them so; how they came hert 
I know not. But we have both use 
them, I say.” 

He laughed harshly and pointed # 
the pile of gold at my elbow—som 
sixty or seventy crowns, there may 
have been. 

“Yet you alone contrived to win,” # 
sneered. ‘““You, who in the past wet 


“Are you 
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have won thousands from Lord Gor- 

. Come, Master Faversham, sign.” 

“Not I,” I answered, stubbornly. 

Sir John stood up. 

“I fear, Mr. Faversham, you do not 
realize the gravity of your position. 
Unless you forthwith sign that paper, 
I shall be compelled to call hither his 
grace of Buckingham, and those with 
him, and make this matter public. 
There lie the dice, there the money you 
have won, and here my Lord Goring, a 
witness. Perchance, you can picture 
what must follow.” 

I could indeed! And I grew cold at 
the contemplation of it. In my imagina- 
tion I beheld myself already disgraced, 
dismissed from court, and—worse than 
all—dishonored for life. 

“If I sign,” I inquired, huskily, 
“what use will you make of it?” 

“None, given that you comply with 
my demands, and that they have also 
Lord Goring’s approval.” 

“They are?” 

“That you never again touch either 
dice box or cards, and that you return 
to Lord Goring the moneys you have 
won from him during the past week. 
On such conditions I am content to 
keep the matter secret. Are you agreed, 
my lord?” 

His lordship nodded. 

“But, gentlemen,” I protested, “I 
swear by honor 4 

“The honor of a man who uses loaded 
dice,” sneered Gillespie. “Have done, 
sir, and sign.” 

In despair, I snatched up the pen, and 
set my name to that bond of infamy. 
No sooner was it done than, quickly, 
as though fearing I might repent of it, 
Gillespie seized the paper and signed 
to Lord Goring to collect the crowns 
that I had won from him as honestly 
as ever crowns were won at play. 


I awakened next morning with a dull, 
aching head, sorely harassed moreover 
by that which had befallen at the Rose. 
At first I was beset by rage that I had 
allowed myself to sign so damnable a 
document. But anon, when I gave 
more sober thought to it, I realized in- 
deed that no alternative had been left 


me, My character itself was one that 
could not have borne so heinous a 
charge. I was known—among other at- 
tributes—for a desperate gamester, and 
one indeed who well-nigh lived upon 
his wits at play. For saving the pit- 
tance which His Majesty allowed me, 
I was as penniless a fortune hunter 
as any of his followers—the Parliament 
having stripped my father of his last 
acre of land. Further, my fortune at 
play—wedded to my skill—had of late 
bordered upon the miraculous, all of 
which would give vraisemblance to Gil- 
lespie’s accusation. 

I had taken a morning draught of 
muscadine and eggs when some one 
tapped at my chamber door, and Giles 
—my body servant—admitted Sir John 
Gillespie. I sent Giles on an errand 
that was like to keep him absent for 
an hour or so, then turned to my visitor. 

“Are we alone?” asked Gillespie. 

“Quite,” I answered. 

“Mr. Faversham,” said he. “You 
no doubt are harassed by the recollec- 
tion of the paper you signed last 
night ?” 

“Need you ask, sir?” 

“And were the opportunity afforded 
you of regaining possession of. that 
scrap of paper, you would eagerly avail 
yourself of it, eh?” 

“Again, need you ask?” 

“Well, Mr. Faversham, I am come 
to bargain with you. There is some- 
thing that you can obtain for me, and 
in exchange for that something you 
shall have your document.” 

“Name it,” I cried, eagerly. 
is this something?” 

“The King,” he answered, coolly. 

“The King?” I echoed. “I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“The King. Charles Stuart. Let me 
explain, Mr. Faversham. You were 
present some nights ago when this mis- 
guided young malignant protested that 
he was glad the Scotch were destroyed 
at Dunbar. Well, sir, those words have 
rankled; not with me alone, but with 
other eminent members of the state. 
On the same night a letter from Charles 
Stuart to the Duke of Hamilton was 
intercepted, wherein there were such 
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things as no covenanter could suffer 
even from a king. ‘Tis to him, this 
accursed prince, to his debaucheries 
and those of the blasphemous libertines 
about him that we assign our destruc- 
tion. "Tis his godless, malignant ways 
that have drawn the wrath of the Lord 
upon our heads.” 

“Forbear, Sir John!” I thundered, 
unable to brook more of this. “You 
are a traitor.” 

“Better to be a traitor to an evil 
King of earth than a traitor to the King 
of Heaven,” answered the fanatic, ris- 
ing. “Hear me out, Mr. Faversham. 
We are resolved—I and some other 
humble instruments of the Lord—to 
rid Scotland of this impious prince. 
The sectary Cromwell clamors for him; 
on his head, then, be the boy’s blood. 
To Cromwell we shall deliver. him. 
But the majority in kirk and the Par- 
liament, I grieve to say, are averse to 
this, and so strategy is needed. The 


Lord hath set a weapon in my hand; 
that fool of a lordling whose money 
you have won was in despair at his 


losses and his debts. Cromwell offers 
no less than three thousand pounds for 
the worthless person of Charles Stuart; 
with those three thousand pounds I 
have bribed Lord Goring. I paid him 
that sum of money yesterday, in ad- 
vance, for his help to fuddle you with 
sack, and to bear witness that you had 
played with the loaded dice which I, 
myself, set upon the table.” 

“*Slife!” I cried, beside myself with 
rage. “Call you such lying, deceitful 
knavery consistent with your religion— 
you instrument of the Lord!” 

Sir John smiled coldly. 

“The end justified the means.” 

“And, by God, the end shall justify 
me for slitting your throat!” I sprang 
toward my sword as I spoke, but ere 
I could reach it Sir John had leveled a 
pistol at me. 

“Sit down, you fool,” he snarled, ‘‘or 
T’ll blow your brains about the cham- 
ber.” 

I resumed my seat. 
had I? 

“Now, sir,” he proceeded, “I duped 
you because I have need of you. You 


What alternative 
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are intimate with Charles Stuart. Me 


than once have you been his compa 


upon some escapade of infamy; hig” 
mentor upon some debauched enten ~ 


prise. You must be so again to-mon 
row night. Lure him from the castle 
—I care not upon what plea or pre 
text. But see that by ten o’clock you 
have him at the corner of the High 
Street and Maiden Lane.” . 

Loud and long and derisively did ] 
laugh when he had done. 

“Out of my sight, you cur, you son 
of a race of curs!” I cried at last. “You 
do well to hold a pistol in front of you 
while you come upon this Judas er” 
rand.” 

He rose calm and unruffled. 

“IT am going,” he said, coolly, “to lay 
the paper you signed last night before 
the King. Thereafter I shali lay it be 
fore the Kirk Commission, 
with certain knowledge that I have of 
your late connection with James Gra- 
ham, Earl of Montrose. Ah! you changé 
color, eh? By Heaven, ’tis not with 
out cause, for methinks I have con 
jured up for you an unpleasant picture 
—first dishonor, then the hangman. | 
have you in the hollow of my hand, 
Mr, Faversham. If I but tighten my 
grip I crush you, and tighten my grip 
I will unless you obey me.” 

Of what avail to detail further this 
painful scene of a man thus tortured 
by fears—not of death alone, but of 
dishonor? I still resisted, but more 
and more feebly, until in the end— 
shame on me that I must write it! 
agreed to do his bidding. 

I was to bring the King in a chaif, 
In the High Street, at the corner of 
Maiden Lane, Sir John would meet me, 
and after assuring himself that "twas 


indeed the King whom I had brought} 


he would hand me the paper 

“For the rest,” quoth he, “you will 
yourself see the futility of playing me 
any tricks. Warn the King, or de 
nounce me to the Parliament, and I 
have but to produce this document t 
prove that you sought by a lie to de 
stroy a man who holds such a piece of 
evidence against you. And see that you) 
come alone, for I shall take precatt 
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fons, and if in any way you play me 
false a yourself will be the only suf- 


What of Goring ?” I inquired, 

“He has no knowledge of what is 
afoot. The fool was desperate with his 
losses, but even should he repent him 
of what befell last night, he dare say 
nothing for his own sake. Good-day 
to you, Mr. Faversham ; see that you 
do not fail me.’ 

And so it came to pass that during 
the day I found myself at the King’s 
side, and I proposed to afford him right 
merry entertainment if on the follow- 
ing night he would go with me to the 
Watergate. His Majesty, ever ready 
for a frolic that would relieve the dull- 
ness of his Scotch kingship, assented 
eagerly. And thus the thing was done, 
and I was left a prey to the tortures 
of my conscience for the foul work 
whereon I was embarked 

On the following day Charles, who 
was in the best of humors, mentioned 
itin open court that he and I were bent 
that night upon an adventure to the 
Watergate. Sir John Gillespie, who 
was present, approached me a moment 
later to whisper in my ear: 

“You have chosen wisely, Mr. 
ersham,” 
swer. 

Goring was not there; indeed, I had 
not seen him since the affair at the 
Rose. But towards seven o’clock that 
evening while I sat in my chamber a 
prey to misery untold, he suddenly burst 
in upon me. He was pale, his eyes 
bloodshot, and his looks disordered. 
He closed the door and coming forward 
he drew from beneath his cloak two 
leathern bags that looked monstrous 
heavy, and which, as he set them down 
upon the table, gave forth the chink of 
gold. 

Deeply marveling, yet saying naught, 
I watched him. 

“Mr. Faversham,” he began, speak- 
ing hoarsely and with averted eyes, “I 
am come to very humbly make what 
reparation is in my power. There are 
im these bags some three thousand 
pounds that I received from John Gil- 
espie to aid him dupe you the night 


Fav- 


whereunto I returned no an- 
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before last at the Rose. For duped 
you were, Mr. Faversham—the cogged 
dice came out of Gillespie’s pocket. 
The money, sir, is more yours than 
mine;~at least, I will have none of it; 
dispose of it as you think fit. Your 
pardon, Mr. Faversham, I dare not 
crave. My offense is too hideous. But 
should you demand satisfaction I shall 
be happy to render it.” 

I sat in my chair and eyed the broken 
fool. Calmly and coldly I eyed him. 
Oddslife! Here was something the 
cunning Sir John had not reckoned 
with. 

“Are you prepared, my lord,” I in- 
quired, sternly, at length, “to come 
with me to the King and make a full 
confession ?” 

He shrank back, 
paler. 

“No, no!” he cried. “I dare not. 
means disgrace and dishonor.” 

“Doth the paper in Ruthven’s pos- 
session mean less to me?” I demanded, 
coldly. “You spoke of rendering me 
satisfaction.” 

“The satisfaction of arms, I meant,” 
he explained, timidly. 

“Think you ‘twill avail my honor 
aught to kill you?” I asked, with a con- 
temptuous laugh. Matters, it seemed, 
were not mended after all. Then in a 
fiash there came to me, I know not 
whence, an inspiration. 

“How came you hither?” I inquired, 
abruptly. 

“How? By the south gallery.” 

“Did you meet no one?” 

“None but the guard at the castle 
gate. Why do you ask?” 

“Why? Because I would not have it 
known,” I cried, facing him with arms 
akimbo, “that I have been closeted with 
a man charged with high treason, and 
for whose arrest there is a warrant.” 

“My God! What do you mean?” he 
gasped, in pitiful affright. 

“Mean, you fool? That next time 
you link yourself with a knave of Gil- 
lespie’s kidney and enter with him upon 
a villainous enterprise, you first ascer- 
tain what be the real business that is 
afoot. Pah! my lord, you have set a 
noose about your handsome neck.” 
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“Mr. Faversham,” he wailed, “I be- 
seech you to explain.” 

And explain I did, but with many 
reservations and modifications that ren- 
dered my meaning at times obscure, 
how the money that Gillespie had paid 
him was from Cromwell for the person 
of the King. I showed him how he 
had made himself a party to a betrayal 
that fortunately was discovered, and 
for which Gillespie lay already under 
arrest. So full of terror did I strike 
him with the picture I drew of the dis- 
grace and ignominious death that 
awaited him, that in the end he groveled 
before me, clasped my knees, and be- 
sought me to save him by bearing wit- 
ness to the truth. 

“And thereby bring suspicion upon 
myself, and risk my own neck?” I 
sneered. “Not i. But attend to me, 
Lord Goring, I can smuggle you out 
of the castle and out of Perth if I so 
choose, and this much I—who am con- 
vinced of your innocence of treason— 
am willing to do.” 

“Oh, thanks! 
my preserver, my 

“Get up. you fool,” I broke in 
harshly. “Come, let me look at you. 
Yes, you will do. Your figure is much 
of the King’s height, and you may thank 
Heaven also that your shape is similar 
to his, for to-night you will have to im- 
personate the King.” 

I explained my meaning fully, and to 
all that I proposed he eagerly concurred, 
for truly he deemed himself a drown- 
ing man, and the business I suggested 
was his straw. 

Bidding him on no account quit my 
chamber, I left him to go in quest of 
Giles. To my ready-witted servant I 
made known my wants, and the out- 
come of it was that by nine o’clock we 
had tricked out his lordship in a suit 
of black with gold lace borrowed from 
His Majesty’s wardrobe. His golden 
locks we concealed ’neath a ponderous 
black wig that was the very counterpart 
of His Majesty’s hair; his creamy white 
skin we stained with walnut juice to the 
gypsy tint of the King’s complexion. 
With a burnt cork Giles drew him a 
pair of long black eyebrows, so that in 


A thousand thanks, 
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the end he looked not at all like 
Goring and sufficiently like 

Stuart to play by night the part I ag 
signed to him. And when we had given 
him a cloak, and he had flung it acrogs 
his shoulders so that it masked his chin 
and mouth, his resemblance to the King 
was wondrous true. 

Moreover, his lordship was an able 
mimic and entering into the spirit of the 
business, he assumed before us such 
characteristic attitudes of Charles tha 
he must needs be lynx-eyed who could 
see through the deception, particular 
when considered that ’twould but be 
seen in the fitful light of torch or lank 
horn. 

It wanted a quarter to ten when we 
quitted my room, and going by the 
south gallery we made our way—Gor 
ing and I—to the King’s apartments 
His Majesty being, as I had conjem 
tured, still at supper, the antechambe 
was empty and but dimly lighted. Bat 
I had scarcely pushed my companiog 
into the embrasure of a window whe 
the sound of steps and voices announced 
the King’s approach. 

I sprang forward as he entered, 

“So you are here, Lal?” he ee 
claimed. “I was marveling at your a> 
sence from the table.” 

“Sire,” I whispered hurriedly, “I be 
seech you bid your attendants wait with 
out, and permit me to close the door” 

He looked up in surprise, but there 
was that in my voice that impelled him 
to grant my request. 

“Why, what folly is this, Lal?” said 
he when the door was shut. 

“Sire, I pray you ask me no quer 
tions now. There is to be no enter 
tainment to-night at the Watergate 
But if your Majesty will enter yout 
chamber, and see no one until my ft 
turn, I promise you a narrative of 2 
entertainment.” 

Naturally, he was inquisitive, but I 
urged him so, and spoke so fearfully 
of a matter where lives were involvél 
that in the end he consented to do m 
will, and I held his chamber door fo 
him. 

“Now, my lord,” I whispered, d 
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ing Goring from his hiding place. “Play 
the King, and you are saved,” 

We crossed the antechamber; then 
as | held wide the door, and those with- 
out bowed low before him, I was 
astounded to hear what was for all the 
world the King’s voice issue from the 
folds of his cloak. 

“Oddsfish, Lal, ’tis a mad conceit!” 
He inclined his head to the throng of 
unsuspecting courtiers and strode on be- 
fore me. 

In the courtyard, before entering his 
chair, he must needs sniff the air, and 
for the benefit of those assembled. 

“Oddsfish, Lal,” he cried in the voice 
of Charles, “the air is chill.” Then to 
the bearers who stood waiting, “Step 
on apace, my good fellows,” quoth he. 

Chancing to turn as the chair was 
lifted, I beheld Gillespie watching us 
from the gate, and I was glad that Gor- 
ing had spoken. 

It was a bright, moonlight night, and 
the chair swung rapidly along. I stalked 
beside it down the High Street, Sir 
John following, some fifty yards be- 
hind. As we reached the corner of 
Maiden Lane, half a dozen men 
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emerged from the by-street and stood 
there while we passed, then started to 
follow. I fell behind, and a moment 
later Ruthven was beside me. 

“You have done wisely, Mr. Faver- 
sham,” he sneered. “There is your 
paper. You had best see to the saving 
of your own neck.” 

With that piece of advice he left me, 
and for some moments I watched the 
little procession as it moved toward 
the Watergate. I glanced at the paper, 
and by the light of the moon I could 
make out that it was the document I 
had signed at the Rose. Then I turned 
and ran every foot of the way back to 
the castle. 

I entertained His Majesty that eve- 
ning with a narrative of what had taken 
place, with, however, certain slight al- 
terations that I held necessary, and 
whose purport it is not difficult to guess. 

Nor is it difficult to imagine what be- 
fel when Sir John Gillespie discovered 
what manner of king it was he was 
bearing to Cromwell. A warrant was 
issued next day for his arrest. But he 
was not seen again in Perth; nor was 
my Lord Goring. 


Lal Faversham 
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THE BEST men talk of women as though they were horses.—Julian Sturgis. 


GA. 


THERE was never a simple woman since Eve. 


for our good—the worst for our il' 
same.—Julian Sturgis. 


The best women manage us 


The ends are different but the mears the 


@A. 


Let man fear woman when she loveth; then maketh she every sacrifice, and 


everything else she regardeth as worthless. 


Let man fear woman when she 


hateth ; for man in his innermost soul is merely evil; woman, however, is mean.— 


Friedrich Nietzsche. 
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I HAVE an utter aversion to bluestockings. 
written, [ cut her acquaintance immediately. 


If she has read anything I have 
I would have her read my soul; 


she should understand the language of the heart; she should know what I am, 


as if she were another self. 


She should love me for myself alone. 
without any reason: I would have her do so, too.—Walliam Haslitt. 


I like myself 
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OR the present the concern of 
every smart person at Palm 
Beach centered in plans for the 


bal masqué at the Everglades. The 


coconut ball was over; the big parties 
at Whitehall were events of the past, 
but this final grand affair of the season 
was still in delightful prospect. Trying 
to keep their costumes secret from each 
other, Caro had chosen to be a Watteau 
shepherdess; Sallie was to be a Chi- 
nese singsong girl; and Claude had a 
brilliant harlequin costume of red and 
green and black diamond patches. But 
John, because of a plan which had come 
to his mind, was to wear the garb of a 
diplomatic corps member—black-satin 
small clothes and tail coat, with a rib- 
bon starred with orders across the stiff 
shirt bosom. 

The night of the ball, John surveyed 
the crowded dancing floor with keen in- 
terest. Quite an occasion, and he was 
obliged to admit that they did these 
things well in America. Amid the as- 
semblage of masks there were even 
tragic or pathetic figures; yet on the 
whole how joyous they all were! One 
could murmur in the ear of grande dame 
or bourgeoise an impudent or loving 
message; one’s manner could be inno- 


cent or beguiling. One could be as bold 
at ten people, though others would pass 
through the company afraid to speak 
A hand—an unknown hand—touching 
one’s shoulder would cause the heart 
to stop breathless, asking who was this 
mysterious person, The mere donning 
of a mask seemed to harden one’s sensi 
bilities ; a changed voice, and one talked 
at ease with any stranger. And as for 
John Renzey, he would have Sallie to 
himself in the very heart of the throng, 

As he went into the room he looked 
at those near him, all with the same aif 
of searching for some one. A womafi 
caught familiarly at his hand. Caro, 
who had been watching for him, now 
kept him in view, her heart beating une 
til she thought the sound of its pulsi 
would betray her. A group separat 
them, then suddenly she seized his arm, 
John regarded her seriously, pretending 
not to have recognized her. 

“Will you marry me?” asked Caro iff 
excellent French, her voice disguised as 
well as possible. 

“That's the twentieth time I’ve beem 
asked that question,” he replied. 

“And what did you say?” inquired 
the cool voice of the shepherdess if 
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blue, yellow curls all hidden be- 
neath a white wig. 

“Tf one were disposed to accept me, 

With an instinctive movement Caro 
tried to disengage the hand which he 
was holding. But the diplomat put his 
arm around her waist and drew her 
dose to him. What happiness, deli- 
dously perverse joy, she experienced! 

“Why do you try to get away from 
me?” he whispered. “If I married 
some one else, would it make you un- 
happy ?” 

“Make me unhappy? Don’t you 
know how indifferent I am to love?” 

“Indifferent?” he repeated. “Indif- 
ferent? Yes; perhaps! But I thought 
love always attracted love.” 

“Not always,” said Caro sadly. 

“Always,” he declared in firm tones. 
“Sooner or later. I’ve resolved to con- 
quer; and I shall make you forget your 
Henry.” 

Caro’s laughing reply was forced. 

“Oh! Oh! You’ve taken me for one 
of your friends—for a sweetheart! 
Ah, but you are a silly fellow!” 

John, feigning surprise, said: 

“Well, who are you?” 

“Find out!’ called Caro merrily, as 
she escaped from him. 

A mocking smile played around his 
lips, 

“Well, I’ve advertised that. Now 
shell understand, and perhaps let us 
alone,” he mused, his sharp eyes roving 
over the crowd in sea:ch of Sallie. 

The little singsong girl had seen Caro 
talking to the tall man, whose breast 
bore a gleaming star of gold and dia- 
monds. Several times she started to- 
ward them, but timidity oppressed her. 
Then suddenly the diplomat stood in 
front of her, bowing low. 

“Will you take my arm?” Without 
reply she put her hand on his sleeve. 
“You can speak,” he suggested. “You 
haven’t lost your voice.” 

“No, no!” she said, “I—I feel very 
kindly toward you.” Sallie was trying 
to disguise her voice. 

“Ah!” he replied. 
you.” 

“Oh, are you?” she laughed. “Don 


“T am devoted to 
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Juan, perhaps! He’s not capable of a 
sincere sentiment.” 

“That is false,” he defended himself. 
“Come, I'll prove it to you. Here’s a 
quiet corner.” Sallie tried to slip away, 
but his hands clasped hers. “I can’t let 
you go before you hear my plea.” With 
an authority she could not resist he 
seated her in a chair. 

“Now! I believe you said I was not 
capable of a sincere sentiment?” He 
had abandoned his gay speech and man- 
ner. Sallie gave an affirmative sign. 
“Well, it’s not true. I’m in love with 
a young girl.” 

“You!” Sallie’s voice quivered in an 
effort to be mockingly gay. 

“It is the truth!” 

“A young, blond miss, I suppose?” 

“No, a dark young miss.” 

“Is she pretty?” 

“To me, yes!” 

“Ah! Then she’s ugly to others?” 

“T did not say so. She has the loveli- 
est eyes in the world. She is exquisite, 
intelligent, original. I love as I never 
thought I could love. It is true that for 
the first time I wish to marry. Shall 
I tell you her name?” His voice was 
low and appealing. 

“No, no!” she demurred. 
curious.” 

“But you know her name because you 
know it is yours.” 

At this Sallie rose quickly, her deep 
feeling apparent in spite of her mask. 

“What folly!” she exclaimed briskly. 

John stepped closer, taking her hands 
in his. 

“A folly? Why? I cannot make you 
a declaration now, but my word is given. 
Tell me you believe I love you.” 

“But I am not free. You know that.” 
“But you do not wear a ring. And 
if you have one, I shall never be happy 
until I know you’ve returned it.” 

“Do you mean break my engage- 
ment? Oh, that’s impossible! Impos- 
sible! Henry does not deserve that. 
It would spoil his life. He loves me 
truly.” 

John’s voice was brittle and bitter. 

“Look into your heart, see what is 
there, and tell me if I am wrong! Tell 
me if you are going to marry this 
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Henry who spares you from his sight 
for so long, at such a time!” 

Violently Sallie pulled her hands 
away, just at the moment when they 
were interrupted by the arrival of two 
dominos ; and while they were talking to 
John, she disappeared, intent only upon 
speeding to the haven of her room. 

Once inside, with the door shut 
against perplexing problems, the first 
thing that met her eye was a yellow en- 
velope. Her face went white, her hands 
trembled as she tore it open to read: 


Will arrive Wednesday. Much love, dear- 
est. Henry. 


And John had just said she could 
not marry Henry, that he didn’t think 
Henry loved her. The telegram flut- 
tered from her relaxing fingers. She 
should deny that, feel indignant at such 
a charge, but she only smiled pitifully. 
No; she could not lie to herself; she 
did love John. She flung herself on 
the bed and lost all track of time. Why 
hadn’t Henry guarded her, been with 
her? It was all his fault, anyway, his 
fault! She had found a grievance 
against poor Henry. He might be loyal, 
devoted. _ But he had never created in 
her heart this disturbing thing that 
made her heart beat just at the thought 
of John. She recalled the time she had 
spent with John, and how short the 
moments had seemed. How quickly 
and happily life would glide along! 
The years had seemed so long to look 
forward to with Henry! 

No! She could never make him 
happy. She understood that now. It 
was her duty to set him free—yes, her 
duty. She held to that thought, deny- 
ing to herself that she was not fair to 
Henry. Perhaps the world might blame 
her, but no one could understand her 
feeling; she couldn’t make him un- 
happy. After all, what would he be 
losing ? 

Impulsively she got up from the bed 
to look at her engagement ring in its 
leather box. What would Henry say 
when she gave it back? As her eyes 
rested on the sparkling stone it brought 
back happy memories so strongly that 
remorse chilled her soul. 
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“Oh, poor Henry!” Her eyes 
with tears. “What shall I do?” Hogs 
could she tell him? Hour after houp 
she asked the same questions. 


But while poor, distressed little Sallje 
was suffering in her room; while Hep 
ry’s train was speeding to her. at last; 
while Caro, down in the ballroom, was 
conscious that John still searched fo 
the missing Sallie, an elderly gentlemay 
of military bearing had left the ev 
train at the Poinciana station. Withig 
two hours he presented himself in eve 
ning dress at the Everglades Club, de 
manding to be directed to the suite of 
Prince Renzey of Roumania. The card 
which he proffered bore the name of 
Baron Czerny. 

When the club manager was finally 
summoned to convince this gentlemag 
that, as the polite clerk and an attend 
ant bellboy insisted, there was no such 
person as a Prince of Roumania living 
in the club, to their astonishment the 
manager bowed deferentially. 

“T believe his highness is dancing @ 
the moment. But I shall go for him, 
myself. You understand, baron, that 
his highness impressed upon me the fae 
that he wished to remain in strict i 
cognito during his visit with us.” 

Followed then a fairly stormy inter 
view between John Renzey and the 
fatherly old baron. And because a re 
porter from the Palm Beach News 
came through the corridor on her way 
from the ballroom just as the two ef 
tered the elevator, there also followed 
a scoop of ‘tremendous importance 
society in the next morning’s paper. 

Unaware of all this, the next mor 
ing Sallie had risen to the heights of 
self-sacrifice. Even her love for Joh 
was overshadowed. She had such 4 
high regard for Henry, she was # 
grateful for his affection. It was it 
supportable to think of disappointing 
him; and, if he could only understan 
that she respected rather than loved 
him, perhaps it would make everything 
easier for both of them. 

When at last he was in Palm Beach, 
and on this somber, rainy Wednesday 
morning his card had been sent up ® 
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Sallie, the trembling of his hands as 
he adjusted his necktie betrayed his agi- 
tation. 

“Hello, Henry!” Sallie spoke quickly 
as she entered her sitting room, where 
she had asked to have him taken. Her 
tone was matter-of-fact as it might 
have been if they had parted only the 
night before. 

Their eyes met, their glances hard- 
ened. They might have been strangers 
for all the messages exchanged. An 
embarrassed silence, 

“Your partner returned earlier than 
you expected?” remarked Sallie, with 
all the pleasantness she could command. 

“No, I didn’t wait for him. I left 
affairs in charge of my secretary.” 

“Oh! That means that you were in 
a hurry. Was it to see me?” The 
bright impudence he had so loved grated 
harshly now. 

“Does that astonish you?” he asked. 
Neither of them was aware that he had 
not replied to her greeting. “The lone- 
liness I felt at our separation does not 
seem important?” He spoke in an un- 
natural voice, hesitatingly. “I received 
a letter saying—saying that an affair— 
a marriage, perhaps—was being noised 
about between you and a man you'd 
only just met. So I came at once to 
take you away.” The tone of author- 
ity! Was it that of a husband, won- 
dered Sallie. 

“And who was the person who did 
you such a marvelous service?” 

“That doesn’t matter, dear! In 
Heaven’s name, stop being so flippant. 
I can’t endure any more.” He reached 
for her hand. “Tell me quickly now 
that you are mine—always mine!” 

But Sallie stood as though she were 
paralyzed. Only her lips moved, yet 
without sound, At last her voice, low 
and husky, cried: 

“Oh! I wish I could say always, 
Henry! I wish I could, but I cannot!” 
She was astonished at her own words. 

He recoiled from her, dropping her 
hand. 

“Then this marriage that’s been 
talked about is true,” he cried roughly. 
_“No, no! It’s not a question of mar- 
Tiage. He—he has only asked—only 


asked Can’t you see that I can’t 
be your wife?” 

“Because you love another ?” 

Sallie’s pale face flushed a painful 
red. 

“T find that I could never be satisfied 
with you. You’d not want me if I 
were discontented ?” 

“Ah, yes! I understand! The life 
abroad appeals to you with its bril- 
liancy, its freedom, and—am I right ?— 
a title?” He was infinitely sarcastic in 
his deference. “If it were only that, I 
could buy you one. Perhaps I could 
even get to be the Baron de Touggourt! 
What would you say to that?” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about? If you were a prince, I’d not 
marry you.” Sallie was honestly be- 
wildered by his strange words. 

But Henry’s smile could not conceal 
the hurt in his gray eyes. 

“Oh, then it’s my person and not my 
estate you’ve been comparing with that 
of your Prince of Roumania?” 

“My what? What did you say?” 
Sallie’s eyes filled with tears. “How 
could I ask for my freedom if it would 
make you unhappy?” Her sincerity 
pierced his heart. 

“Oh, sweetheart, sweetheart! Tell 
me this is all a nightmare, just another 
one of your little jokes. Come and say 
as you always do: ‘Sallie will be good, 
now, Henry!’” 

3ut Sallie could only shake her Head 
sadly. 

“Marriages are written, and ours is 
not.” She drew off the ring slowly, 
her face tense with emotion. She had 
worn that badge for two years. 

As Henry took it, in an impulse of 
anger he turned and threw it hastily 
into the grate, where a fire burned to 
dispel the dampness. Instinctively 
Sallie rushed forward to save it from 
the flames, but Henry caught her arm. 

“Let it alone,” he said harshly. 
“Vou have not the right to touch it. I 
wish it destroyed.” In a tone filled with 
irony, he remarked: “That’s the 
woman! She’d risk danger to save a 
jewel, but she’d quietly break a man’s 
heart. God may pardon you; I never 
will.” 
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When he had rushed from the room, 
Sallie clasped her hands as if in an ef- 
fort to keep her quivering body from 
falling. Her lips murmured: “Oh, 
it’s dreadful, dreadful!” Unheeded 
tears rolled down her white cheeks. 

At this moment Caro entered the 
room from her own suite. 

“The maid has just brought me 
Henry’s card! Ah!” she exclaimed, 
taking in the scene. “You’ve quarreled 
with him already ?” 

Restraining her sobs with great diffi- 


‘culty, Sallie murmured: 


“We’ve done better than that. Our 
engagement is ended.” 

“You’ve finally broken your word. 
How awful of you!” An emotion she 
did not recognize as jealousy made her 
voice harsh and stern. 

But at that Sallie’s eyes flashed. 

“Awful?” she repeated. “Awful? 
My conscience wouldn’t let me marry a 
man I don’t love.” Sallie looked angrily 
at Caro. “By the way, was it you who 
wrote to Henry? Who gave you the 
right to meddle in my affairs?” 

“It was my right,” responded Caro. 


.“T shall only be remorseful the rest of 


‘ time. 


my life because I didn’t write him in 
I would never have imagined 
that your desire to bear a title would 
cause you to do such a cruel thing.” 
Caro’s eyes were repelling as they meas- 


_ured the girlish figure. 


“A title? What do you mean by 
that?” A frown furrowed above Sal- 
lie’s eyes. 

Caro laughed scornfully. 

“Don’t tell me that you haven’t read 
all about John Renzey in the morning 
paper! But I should say Prince John!” 
She curtsied mockingly to Sallie. 

“Oh, Caro, don’t! Don’t tease me!” 
Sallie paused reflectively, then said with 
conviction : 

“I remember now that Henry said 
something about a prince and a title. 
But won’t you tell me, please? You 
should know that I’ve been too 
wretched, worrying over Henry’s com- 
ing, to have stopped to read a newspa- 
per.” 

But Caro was not to be touched by 


pity. Her head lifted haughtily. 
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“Well, then, listen to this! 


wish you joy of it!” Unfolding the pa- 
per in her hand, Caro began to read: 


“Society has just learned with interest that 
Prince John Renzey of Roumania has been a 

est at the Everglades Club for the past 
ew weeks. During that time his highness 
has preserved his incognito under the name of 
John Renzey. With the arrival last night of 
Baron Ferdinand Czerny, however, it hag be- 
come known that the sojourn of Prince jm 
unofficially precedes the proposed visit of hig 
sovereign, Queen Marie, who is expected in 
the United States before the close of the sea- 
son on a philanthropic mission.” 


“Good Heavens!” gasped Sallie, 
“Honestly, Caro? I never knew a thi 
about it!’’ Sallie sank down on the be 


the fingers of one hand pressed against 


her lips. 

“Well, I suppose nothing can keep 
you from marrying the prince,” com 
mented Caro. “He'll surely ask you, 
You are very rich, you know.” 

“He has already asked me,” replied 
Sallie, with unexpected dignity. “And 
I'll give him all I have, because I love 
him. John has no need of a title to 
please. You know that well enough 
yourself. If you were in my place 
you 

“Stop!” cried Caro, her lips pressed 
in a straight line, her heart on fire, 
She thought, “I can’t bear it!” Sallie 
should not have her lover. “You're a 
little fool!” she flung at the dazed Sal 
lie, as she went out of the room. 

Sallie could not ignore the repeated 
telephone messages from John, who 
finally won permission to call upon her 
in her sitting room. 

Pretending not to see the mute te 
proach in her eyes when they were fact 
to face, John said gently: 

“Did you not think I was sincere last 
night? I should not have spoken 80 
amid those surroundings at the bal 
masqué, but I want to repeat now what 
I said then. I love you!” 

Sallie was perverse, refusing to le 
her mood fit his. 

“And to how many women have yott 
said those words?” 

“Many, as you do not doubt!” he 
acknowledged frankly. “But to none 
have I offered my name. To you who 
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jave inspired the deep affection of my 
fie—to you I offer all I have, all that 
jam. And you love me,” he added in 
afirm tone. “I know. But so much 
las happened since you ran away from 
me last night. I am told your Mr. Colt 
jas arrived, and there has been that 
foolish story in the newspaper. And 

[have also been disciplined by Baron 
Crerny for remaining incognito and 
neglecting the interests of my queen 
for love of you! Oh, my dear little 
Sallie! Can you still tell me you are 
to marry this Henry Colt?” 

“No, I have just broken my engage- 
ment to Henry—three hours ago. And, 
oh, John! It was before I had even 
heard of what was in the paper,” she 
added, an unsteady little catch in her 
voice. 

His sensitive face seemed illumined 
with happiness. 

“Is it true?” he cried. 
free? Oh, Sallie! You fill me with 
mspeakable joy. And now you will 
consent to be my wife?” 

“Are you not afraid to marry a girl— 
very independent? Full of faults, as 
al Americans are? Well——” She 
temporized nervously. 

“Well?” he echoed joyously. 
consent ?”” 

She raised her eyes, made a moue, 
and shrugging her shoulders, said: 

“I don’t suppose it would do any 
good to refuse you.” 

As he took her hand and pressed it 
to his lips, his eyes lit with love’s de- 
votion, Sallie’s pretty air of confusion, 
the color running riot in her cheeks, 
would have told any one how happy 
she was. 


“You are 


“You 


So far as the rest of the world was 
concerned, Henry Colt’s abrupt depar- 
ture from Palm Beach that very day 
gave rise to the rumor that the engage- 
ment between him and Sallie had been 
broken. 

She, however, would not discuss the 
subject with any of her friends, until 
oe evening at dinner with Caro, 
Claude, and two or three others. Sal- 
lie’s preoccupation was too noticeable 
0 escape comment. She was feeling 


do not care.” 
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just a bit afraid of these people who 
knew her so well, and amid the laughter 
her attitude was marked. In her fin- 
gers a small piece of bread was being 
crumbed, when she leaned over impul- 
sively to whisper in the ear of John 
Renzey, who sat beside her. He smiled 
fondly at her as she looked from him 
now to regard each friend in turn. 

Lifting her glass of champagne, she 
commanded suddenly. 

“Drink to the happiness of Sallie!” 

“Is this your birthday?” inquired 
Claude indolently. 

“No, sir! It’s my engagement to 
John Renzey that I sy 

Caro, who had raised her glass with 
the rest, heard no more as she put the 
goblet hurriedly down on the table. 
Cries of: “Your engagement to John 
—to Prince John?” and other exclama- 
tions of amazement fortunately pre- 
vented attention from being drawn to 
Caro, Only Sallie heard the words she 
spoke. 

“It’s not possible.” 

“Oh, it is possible!” replied Sallie, 
her eyes on Caro. “I am serious. And 
if there is any one here who objects, I 
Her manner was faintly 
defiant. 

“Oh, but 
murmured 
him ?” 

“I’m thoroughly sick of hearing that 
expression, ‘poor Henry!’” blazed Sal- 
lie, her eyes filling with tears. “I’m 
sorry I can’t love every one. But that’s 
one thing I hope you'll let me forget.” 

Regardless of the fact that John was 
present, Caro muttered: “To be prin- 
cess a woman will do many things.” 
Her voice was hard to recognize, so 
strained and cold it was, 


poor Henry!” some one 
flippantly. “What about 


Hours later, when at last Caro 
reached her room, she turned on the 
light at her dressing table. Like one 
half awake, half stumbling in a dream 
as she sat down, her hands brushed the 
hair from her forehead. She reached 
for a bottle of smelling salts, then nerv- 
ously she picked up a polisher and 
brushed it once or twice across her 
nails. Little by little all motion ceased ; 
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immobile she stared into the mirror, un- 
seeing. Sallie and John! Those two 
names formed and formed again in her 
mind. They were to marry. She could 
not believe it. She would not. She 
recalled John’s ardent looks, his words. 
How could he ask Sallie when he had 
told her, Caro, in this very room that 
he loved her! She recalled the coldness 
and correctness of his apology for his 
visit to her room. Yes, she had noticed 
that many times John’s eyes had wan- 
dered to Sallie with that warm, envelop- 
ing look she had thought was reserved 
for her alone, That vision brought a 
sharper sorrow. She got up and walked 
quickly about the room. She passed 
in front of the mirror over the fire- 
place, then, looking down at the dark 
grate, realized that she was cold. She 
lighted the fire all ready arranged. How 
cold she was! Shivering—yes! She 
had sat still too long in the night air. 

The heat gave her body a physical 
glow of warmth after a time, and she 
could breathe easier. Then her thoughts 
turned to Henry as she had seen him 
in the train before he left, his hands in 
the pockets of his coat, his hat pulled 
down over his eyes to hide the suffer- 
ing of his soul, in torment because of 
the infidelity and disloyalty of Sallie. 
Caro was seized with compassion. Poor 
boy! What would William say to this 
marriage? In all these days her 
thoughts had not turned to him. It was 
all William’s fault, anyway. Why 
hadn’t he been here with her? .Why 
had Henry cared more for business 
than for love? 


Sallie’s voice over the wire next 
morning apprised her that John wanted 
to see her that afternoon. 

“And I hope,” said Sallie, “that you’ll 
be at home, and that you’ll not be too 
hard on him, no matter what you think 
of me. If you were, you know it would 
seem that he could misconstrue your 
feelings. Men are so funny! And, of 
course, you did flirt a little, you two.” 
She gave a hard, metallic laugh. “But 
that’s past, and please don’t think my 
head is turned. I know William would 
understand if he were here.” 
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There was no sound over the wire, 
Caro had hung up the receiver withoys 
replying. She had done it so qui 
that Sallie did not hear the click of the 
instrument. 

When Caro faced John that after. 
noon her manner was perfect. She 
spoke very naturally, saying: 

“All my best wishes!” She held 


out her hand, Her poise deceived John 
Had not Sallie said 


for a moment. 
Caro was furious? 

“I accept your wishes with all my 
heart,” he said, bending low over her 
hand, though he did not touch it with 
his lips. “I esteem it an honor to have 
won Sallie’s heart.” 

“You must understand that I disap | 
prove thoroughly of Sallie’s broken em 
gagement. I’ve known Henry Colt aff 
my life, and frankly my sympathies are 
with him in this affair. His heart hag 
been so loyal all these years.” She 
hoped John would divine her feeling 
that he had not been loyal to her, 
“You’d never have won Sallie’s heart, 
She gave it to you first.” 

“However that may be, I am grate 
ful. And I am sure I shall always be 
happy with her. She is so gay, so re 
sourceful. We find so much in com 
mon—love for out-of-door life, so that 
I am sure she will enjoy living in my 
country. For example: hunting with 
my horses and dogs, all the simple pleas 
ures she will share with me when we 
need not be at the court.” 

But this verbal picture of idyllic life 
was sheerest torture to Caro’s longing 
heart. She could not trust herself t 
say a word. 

“Oh, do try to be indulgent!” John 
was pleading earnestly now. “Sally 
counts on you so much with her uncle.” 

“She need not,” commented Caro. “I 
am still loyal to Henry.” 

After John had left, Caro stood nertv- 
ously twisting a handkerchief in het 
delicate fingers. So this was the first 
station of her unhappy love. Before 
the world she would have to congratt 
late, to give another what should have 
been hers. She would be obliged to make 
peace with Sallie. Oh, why should she 
suffer so? 
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From that time forward, when the 
plans of the marriage were discussed in 
her presence she wanted to cover her 
ears, to shut out any sound of it. Her 
unhappy envy over the beautiful en- 
gagement ring tore at her heart, while 
she must appear sedate, coldly correct 
when she was on fire within her soul. 
When John treated her in the familiar 
manner of a member of the family, and 
referred to her as “my aunt,” she could 
have screamed. Sallie would always 
amuse him, he had said; but some time 
she would make him see that in her 
heart were depths of affection which 
might have been for him. And if he 
asked occasionally, ““Why are you so 
silent?” her heart bounded with joy. 
Ah, he had not altogether lost interest 
in her. 

It was inevitable that she should re- 
member the first time she had gone to 
church with John, and how he had said 
that one should take the church defi- 
nitely into one’s life, that it held one so 
firmly. Yet she felt perverse, wicked; 
she was seized with terror. Was she 
menaced by a severe illness? For the 
first time in her life she felt alone, 
aware that her soul needed a refuge. 
Could she ever be resigned to Sallie’s 
marriage? One moment she determined 
to go away from all of this, and in the 
next she realized that she only seemed 
to live when she was in the presence of 
John. 

So she made a daily habit of visiting 
the church; she who had never cared 
for the religious service was now un- 
deniably soothed. 

As she was setting out from the club 
one morning on her way to the church 
shortly before ten o’clock, Caro came 
face to face with William just entering 
the building. 

“Where did you come from?” she 
cried, standing rigidly erect. 

With his eyes of affection William 
tried to analyze the transformation 
found in his wife’s beautiful face. 
After a moment he asked: 

“What has changed you so? 
you been ill?” 

Caro’s cheeks flushed as she replied: 


Have 
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Why should 
Am I so old or hag- 


“No! I’ve not been ill. 
you think that? 
gard looking ?” 

“Of course not, my dear! 
look different, somehow.” 

“Well, that doesn’t prove anything, 
unless that you’ve not seen me in so 
many weeks.” Caro spoke coldly now. 
“I was not to know of your plan to 
come, of course. You didn’t write to 
me.” 

Eager to assure her, he tried to talk 
as if his coming had been perfectly 
natural. 

“Oh, then you've talked to Henry and 
Paul? They induced you to come?” 

“Caro, my dear!” he repeated pa- 
tiently. ‘I came because I found life 
insupportable without you, and you 
seemed in no mood to come tome. We 
must both forgive each other.” 

A boy appeared with his bags, inter- 
rupting their conversation, But when 
they were alone in Caro’s rooms, Wil- 
liam put his arms about her. She heard 
the beating of his heart, so firm and 
strong; the thought of their love put 
out of her mind for the moment the 
image of this other man. But the cer- 
tainty of her suffering clouded her face 
until she looked with tear-dimmed eyes 
at her husband and said: 

“Why didn’t you come sooner?” 

“Well, it’s all right now. I’m here.” 
William patted her shoulder with a 
fatherly gesture Caro particularly 
hated, and releasing her gently he 
turned to unstrap his hand luggage. 

Then Caro was seized with humilia- 
tion; a stupor of horror held her. How 
could she be so deceptive? 

“I suppose, before anything else, 
you'll want to see Sallie about this sup- 
posed engagement of hers?” Caro sat 
watching William’s orderly selection of 
a few articles from his bag. 

“T most certainly do,” he declared, 
so emphatically that Caro smiled in 
spite of her troubled feelings. “One of 
the things I hope to do while I’m down 
here is to break up that match. You 
know, my dear, that a man who steals 
a march on another, knowing the girl’s 
engaged, is a coward.” 


But you 
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His remark instinctively produced in 
Caro an anger, as well as the desire 
to hurt her husband. 

“Listen to a wise man!” She laughed 
disdainfully. “For you the mysteries 
of life and love are closed books. 
You'll never understand them, im- 
mersed as you are in yourself and busi- 
ness. In my judgment you can’t stop 
this marriage. You’re too late.” 

William was startled by her words, 
and turning back to put his hands on 
her shoulders, said: 

“Do you really think so, my dear?” 
His smile was so sad, so humble. “I’ve 
only been thinking of Sallie’s future. 
Her happiness should be our first con- 
sideration, you know.” 

Caro remembered this conversation 
many times within the next few days 
when, after repeated conferences with 
Sallie and John, William was completely 
subjugated, admitting that he felt John 
to be a type of man better suited to 
her than Henry would be. The two 
men had regarded each other at their 
first meeting with mingled curiosity and 
suspicion. For his part, when he first 
saw William, John recalled the infer- 
ence he had gathered from Caro’s words 
in speaking of her husband—that he 
was a splendid creature, yes! But made 
for other things than love. 

Since William’s arrival at Palm 
Beach the change in Caro’s manner had 
become even more apparent. She was 
more calm, sweeter; but there were mo- 
ments when one read in her beautiful 
eyes the reflex agony and pain, as when 
her glance involuntarily sought John’s. 
She tried to be brave, but she could not 
hide from William the passion in her 
voice when they were alone together 
and she spoke of Sallie’s deception. She 
did not hate Sallie, though she could not 
help regarding her as the instrument 
that had wounded her. But William 
misunderstood her emotion, as Caro 
hoped he would, while she prayed that 
her love for John might become a feel- 
ing of sacrifice, in which there could 
be no passions, no jealousies. Yet al- 
ways in his presence she was nervous; 
his eyes had only to meet hers to cause 
her heart to beat rapidly. 


How Caro got through the days be ~ 


fore the wedding she never knew, 
Happily there had been no complica. 
tions arising through John’s official po- 
sition. Baron Czerny and others had 
discreetly investigated Sallie’s social 
status and the extent of her fortune, 
finding both eminently satisfactory, 
The baron made it clear that John 
might make his plans without fear of 
conflict with the royal program. 

So the departure from Palm Beach, 
the arrival in New York, and the im- 
mediate preparations seemed a dream to 
Caro. There were visits to dressmak- 
ers, to the jewelers—all the attendant 
details which go to make up a fashion- 
able wedding. And through it all, Caro 
felt the responsibility of Henry Colt’s 
unhappiness. He still clung to her 
friendship, as though she could help 
him through these days when the loss 
of Sallie seemed more than he could 
bear. 

Days passed and there was Sallie 
dressed for the last time ip her bridal 
white. Caro endured the nuptial High 
Mass in an agony of soul, her thoughts 
speeding back to the little house of 
worship in Florida where she had gone 
with John. And now it was Sallie go- 
ing to church with him, going to church 
in such a different way; coming down 
the aisle on his arm, his wife and a 
princess. It was like a fairy story. 

At the wedding breakfast and the re- 
ception Caro moved through it all, play- 
ing brilliantly the rdle of aunt, to the 
bride. She talked gayly with one and 
all, a figure of delicate loveliness in 
orchid chiffon and lace. But Caro had 
not been able to induce Henry to attend 
the wedding, though she had wanted 
the comfort of his presence. Amid ali 
the joy the two would be the only un- 
happy ones. 


Sometimes, after this, Caro surprised 
William by asking if he’d not go to 
church with her, saying that she found 
great peace in prayer. He was glad to 
see the brown eyes so meltingly tender. 
Curiously enough at the moment he had 
John Renzey’s thought of Caro’s fitness 
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to be enshrined in all the impersonal, 
ethereal beauty of a saint. 

“Well, this trip certainly did queer 
things to the Hamilton family connec- 
tion. An international marriage for 
one member and for another a changed 
religious sense. Seriously, I think it’s 
all rather too emotional.” 

Six months ago Caro would have 
pounced upon such a statement. Now 
she could let it pass unheeded, caring 
little for William’s puritanical tempera- 
ment. Emotional was the last thing 
this experience should be called, she 
thought, out of her knowledge of the 
powerful emotions she was seeking to 
drive from her soul by this very de- 
pendence on things of the spirit. But 
if William did not understand Caro’s 
motive for seeking comfort from re- 
ligion, neither was she honest enough 
to admit that she had worked herself 
into a species of hypnotism through her 
frantic desire to immolate her love on 
the altars of sacrifice. 

For some time she succeeded very 
well, until Sallie’s letters began to ar- 
rive from abroad with the name of 


John Renzey on almost every page. 
Descriptions of their travel inland to 
reach John’s estate, their meetings with 
personages of John’s native country, 
plans for their presentation at court, 
were worldly subjects enough to fill a 
woman’s heart with something quite 


akin to envy. So far as Sallie’s mate- 
rial goods were concerned, Caro could 
have given them their proper valuation 
had they not been so bound up with the 
life and the love of John Renzey. Now 
they represented everything of which 
Caro had been cheated. In utter horror 
she realized that the seduction of John’s 
presence was growing stronger, that it 
had not been banished either by her 
stern declaration of faithfulness to Wil- 
liam nor by her prayer. In no sense, 
she forced herself to acknowledge, had 
she recovered her liberty. Over and 
over the cry rose from her heart, 
“What is the use? What is the use?” 

Again and again she turned to prayer 
for solace. Day after day she increased 
the hours spent. at formal devotions. 
Society meant nothing to her; nor the 
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companionship of amy ef her old 
friends; the only persons she cared to 
see were Henry and her brother. When 
she was away from church she seenied 
removed to another plane where there 
was no contact with the life she had 
always known. But once more she was 
not honest with herself, or she did not 
know that she was using her religion 
as a device to draw closer to John. 

It worried William to have Caro so 
distrait, until he grew to fear this reli- 
gion that so surety held her soul away 
from him. Caro, who had loved the 
luxury of breakfasting in bed, now be- 
gan her day with prayer. Night after 
night when William came home for din- 
ner he found her wearied and pale. She 
was dressed always in the plainest 
clothes, and wore no jewelry save her 
wedding ring. 

“Well, how did you amuse yourself 
to-day, dearest?” William might ask 
each evening. But as her reply had al- 
ways been the same in the past when a 
boresome luncheon or tea had filled her 
hours, so now the answer in her quiet 
voice was invariable. 

“TI have been at church.” 

During the summer she had refused 
to leave the city, though she encouraged 
William to join some friends at the 
shore. He had not dared leave her, and 
in consequence the early fall found them 
as established in the old house on the 
Avenue as if there had never been a 
change of season. 

One prematurely cool evening Caro 
returned home just before dinner to 
find her mail piled up in confusion on 
her desk. Beneath the invitations which 
were still sent to William Hamilton’s 
wife, she saw the foreign stamps on a 
large package. It seemed almost in- 
credibly wonderful that her heart could 
beat so steadily. She started to tear 
off the outer wrapping. Perfectly 
composed, she drew out two pictures. 
Here was Sallie’s familiar face, happy. 
and content, and The photographs 
slipped from her hands to the floor. 
Frantically her lips were repeating the 
pravers which were her defense. 

But when she had regained her com- 
posure, she gathered the pictures again 
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in her hands. Now it was the likeness 
of John to which she turned, quite un- 
prepared for the surge of old emotion 
that swept away the bulwarks of her 
new faith. She gazed into the marvel- 
ous eyes, shadowy as the secret places 
of the heart; what a beautiful head he 
had! In the remembrance of the ca- 
ressing accents of his voice, the words 
of love he had spoken returned to her. 
Fiercely she flung the photograph away, 
to sink down on the chaise longue be- 
fore the crisp little fire which had been 
laid for her comfort. 

Eyes closed to shut out everything 
about her, Caro gave way completely to 
the bitter longing, the regret which pos- 
sessed her, Her soul was like a weary 
traveler walking footsore and alone at 
nightfall, overtaken by the terror of a 
storm beyond his power to control. 
very shelter built so carefully by her 
devotion, every refuge, had gone down 
before this torrent of feeling with the 
futility of flimsy wooden houses in a 
flood. 

What use had there been for her to 
remain faithful to William? Could the 
way of the transgressor have been any 
more difficult than this way she had 
chosen so prayerfully? Caro would 
have given all these months of her life 
to have been back in that moonlit room 
at Palm Beach where such heedless, im- 
petuous love had been repulsed at her 
threshold. 

“Oh, John,” she sobbed bitterly, “I’m 
only human; just a woman in spite of 
all my supplications. If you'd only 
been stronger than I!” 

After a time she could not deny the 
incessant plea of her heart. Holding 
the picture once more before her, 
Caro’s eyes dwelt now on the curve of 
his lips. She read into his smile only 
a sweet boyishness. Her white face 
was drawn with anguish. Choking its 
way up out of her heart a pitiful cry 
broke from her lips as she threw the 
photograph suddenly into the little fire- 
place. The flames seized it with regret, 
it seemed. For seconds John’s counte- 
nance stared up from the red coals. 
Even when it was burning, with crum- 
pling edges, the eyes still regarded her 
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tenderly. Caro followed the curling 
flame with answering eyes that grew 
larger and more brilliant. 

“Why must I always destroy my 
love? Why? Why must I do it?” 
Again she fell back upon-the long chair, 
weeping now like a heartbroken child, 

It was here that William found her, 
golden hair disheveled and brown eyes 
rimmed with red. On the floor beside 
her was the picture of Sallie, 

“Well, well, Caro, darling! What 
has happened to my dear girl?” He 
thought he had taken in the situation at 
a glance, though he did not notice the 
filmy coil of ash fallen into a corner 
of the grate. 

“T—it’s nothing,” declared Caro, 
turning her face toward him on the pil- 
low. “I suppose I’m tired.” 

William sat down on the edge of the 
chaise longue, stroking her shoulder. 

“IT know you are, dear,” he mur- 
mured. “Cooped up here in the city 
all summer, alone so much of the time.” 
He reached down for Sallie’s photo- 
graph, , 

“TIsn’t that a splendid likeness of Sal- 
lie?” he asked heartily. But Caro’s eyes 
only filled with tears. ‘“You’ve missed 
little Sallie, haven’t you?” 

Busy with a resolution dawning in 
her mind, Caro was silent. She knew 
in a flash of truth that now her wish 
was for only one thing in the world. 
She would go to John; and if his vital 
presence had even half the compelling 
power of his pictured face, then she 
would fling herself upon his mercy, beg- 
ging for his love. 

“T’ll tell you what,” William was say- 
ing in his most matter-of-fact, roast- 
beef - and - Yorkshire - pudding voice. 
“Why don’t you just run over to visit 
Sallie and John? They’ve told you that 
they’d love to have you any time. 
Wouldn’t it be kind of fun for you to 
follow up this Graustarkian ‘romance 
you were responsible for?” Wrapped 
in his pleasant fancy, William enlarged 
upon his idea. 

“Don’t speak of Sallie! I won’t have 
it!” Convulsively Caro gripped the 
hand which held her own. 
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He looked down, alarmed at her ve- 
hemence, 

“My dear Caro!” he said anxiously. 
“You're not yourself. What is the mat- 
ter, dear? Won't you tell me?” 

“I know I’ve not been myself, Wil- 
liam,” she admitted. “But that’s all 
over now. And I will go abroad as you 
suggest. I’d like to do that, just as 
soon as ever I can.” 


Convinced of Caro’s real need for 
this diversion, William hastened to ar- 
range for her departure within that 
very week. He would be lonely with- 
out her in the quiet house, even though 
she had only moved wraithlike through 
the rooms in these past months. So he 
hoped that his gay, spoiled, whimsical, 
petulant little love of other days might 
come back to him when Caro returned. 

Burning with impatience to get away, 
Caro threw herself feverishly into the 
business of shopping and packing. Sal- 
lie’s cable had been received, telling her 
to meet them in Paris. There remained 
but one duty. 

Caro had sent for Henry Colt the 
day before she was to leave. 

“A last cup of tea with me, Henry 
dear,” she told him. “A sort of stirrup 
cup, as it were. For I feel, somehow, 
as though I were riding away into a 
great adventure.” 

3ut Henry merely seemed glad in a 
half-hearted way that Caro was going 
to see Sallie. 

“She'll never know what you’ve been 
to me, Caro. Thanks to you, I think 
I can face facts now like a man. So 
give her my good wishes, will you, 
please ?” 

“Indeed, I will,” she responded. “But 
there’s something I want you to do for 
me. In a way, it will be doing some- 
thing for Sallie, too. I want you to 
promise that you'll always look after 
William. He may be lonely when I’m 
no longer here. Promise you will al- 
ways look after him!” 

“Always look after him?” echoed 
Henry, putting down his tea cup. “Why 
do you say it that way? You're not 
thinking of dying, or anything like that, 
I hope!” 
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“How absurd, Henry! Why, I’m 
just going to begin to live!” Wistfully 
she looked at him, “I’ve returned to 
the worldly Caro. Didn’t you realize 
that ?” 

“But your lovely, fluffy hair is very 
like a halo to-day. Did you realize 
that?” Henry smiled at her, touched 
in spite of himself by her appearance. 
For all her new resolution, Caro had 
not yet lost her heavenly air of de- 
tached contemplation. 

“Pretty speeches—pretty speeches, 
Henry!” chided Caro, laughing in spite 
of herself. “You’re coming on in the 
world, too.” 


At ten o’clock the next morning 
Henry was back at the Hamilton house 
with his car, having asked on the after- 
noon before for the privilege of driv- 
ing Caro and William to the pier. Paul 
Everly was to meet them at the boat. 

“You'll not mind sitting with the 
luggage in the back, William? I think 
Caro’ll be more comfortable in the 
front seat with me.” Henry seemed al- 
ready to have assumed the responsibility 
of William. They were to have lunch- 
eon together after Caro’s boat had 
sailed. 

Up Fifth Avenue she was riding for 
the last time, thought Caro, grateful to 
have the two men respect her wish to 
be silent. At last she was on her way 
to John. How long would it be before 
she saw these familiar shops and houses 
again? Her unavailing struggles would 
soon be at an end. Scarcely noting how 
far they had gone, she felt the swing 
of the car as Henry turned westward 
off the Avenue. Now they were caught 
in the varied traffic of midmorning, 
trailing a laden truck hauled by two 
plodding horses, The air was clear and 
bright with powdered gold of the sun. 
There was a strange peace in the latent 
energy of the slow-moving vehicles, 
From far off there were sounds of 
whistles and bells mingled in this in- 
dustrial symphony. 

Suddenly a more sinister clamor grew 
in the distance back of them. Fire en- 
gines coming along, just as Henry’s 
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car was within ten yards of a cross 
street. Instinctively he drew in toward 
the curb, and as instinctively Caro 
glanced over her shoulder to watch the 
monster engine come by, glistening red 
and gold. The steamer shrieked past 
them and turned south on the cross 
street. Another siren sounded. The 
hook-and-ladder was following. On 
came the rushing machine, the driver’s 
eyes intent on the route he must take. 

Just as he swung the front wheels to 
take the corner as sharply as possible, 
a little Jewish boy with a thatch of 
thick, black hair waving above two shin- 
ing, black eyes, who had stopped to 
watch the engines, dropped the roller 
skate that dangled from its strap in his 
hand. Without a thought the child 
jumped to get it as it rolled toward the 
curb and the path of the fire cart. 

A twist to the engine’s front wheels, 
and the driver, cursing aloud, swerved 
his machine out into the street. But 
the fireman who perched high above 
the ladders, his hands on the huge steer- 
ing wheel that controlled the back truck, 


felt the swing that jerked the rear of 


the engine to the left. Tensely he tried 
to bring the wheels back into their 
course, holding the steering post steady 
with his right elbow tight in at his side. 
But by this time the huge wheels and 
the projecting ladders were too far at 
the right of the street, and when the 
driver began to round the corner, a 
hoarse yell of alarm and a grinding 
crash rose sickeningly to join the other 
noises of the morning. 

More quickly than it could be told, 
the wheels had ground into the front 
fender of Henry Colt’s car, obediently 
at a standstill by the far curb. Break- 
ing and scraping through the glass and 
framework of the left side, the end of 
a heavy ladder caught a smashing blow 
on the young man’s jaw, hurling him 
violently against Caro Hamilton’s left 
shoulder as the automobile was forced 
up onto the sidewalk. In the long, long 
moment of horror before consciousness 
left her, Caro heard Henry’s gasping 
cry of “Sallie!” and dimly saw a sprawl- 
ing figure in the street against the 
farther curb. Through her own mind 
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there flashed a fierce passion of anger 
against this accident of fate that would 
keep her from fulfillment of desire; 
whatever this meant, she would miss the 
boat to-day. 

Hours later she awakened in a white 
bed in a white room where unfamiliar 
objects met her wandering eyes. She 
felt oddly separated from this body of 
hers that lay stiff and sore between the 
sheets. 

“William?” she called faintly. 

A young woman in the white uni- 
form of a nurse appeared beside her 
bed. She looked down compassion- 
ately, murmured: “Just a minute,” and 
went quickly to the door. Then Caro’s 
brother Paut stood looking at her from 
the entrance, before he came swiftly 
forward. 

“Oh, my dear little sister, I’m so glad 
you’re all right. You’re certain you 
don’t feel any pain?” he was asking 
tenderly. 

With a shudder of terror everything 
came back to her. The rush of the fire 
engines, the dreadful, ripping crash 
against their car, the weight of Henry’s 
head on her shoulder, and the sight of 
that crumpled body thrown to the pave- 
ment outside. 

“Where is William?” she demanded, 
sitting up abruptly and making a move 
to throw off the bedclothes. “And 
Henry? Oh, Paul, you must tell me! 
Are they badly hurt? Where are they? 
What hospital is this? How did you 
come here?” 

Gently Paul pressed her back against 
the pillows. 

“There, there, my darling! Not so 
fast! You haven’t the strength. You’ve 
had a nasty shock, you know.” 

“But, William—I want to go to him. 
Where is he? You’ve no right to keep 
me from him. You’ve no right not to 
tell me what’s happened.” Caro’s voice 
rose in nervous excitement. 

For many minutes Caro lay motion- 
less after Paul, summoning all his cour- 
age, had told her in broken sentences 
how William with a shattered spine was 
lying in the next room to hers, and 
how the boy Henry had died without 
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knowing what had struck him; how he, 
Paul, had waited vainly for them at 
the pier, to be stunned by the headline 
of a newspaper’s noon edition, which 
finally helped him to locate them at the 
Fifth Avenue Hospital. As he waited 
for her to speak, Paul thought remorse- 
fully that his news had been too much 
for her to bear. 

But in another electric instant, Caro’s 
vitality seemed to have swept back 
through her veins. Again she sat up, 
this time definitely tossing aside the 
covers. Regardless of her brother’s 
presence, she was about to swing her 
slender, bare legs to the floor. She saw 
that a long strip of surgical gauze was 
strapped below one knee; she saw 
blotches of bluish green bruise that dis- 
figured her flesh. Paying no heed to 
her scars, nor the protests of the nurse 
and her brother, Caro insisted upon 
dressing and going at once to her hus- 
band. 


Night and day, after that, she sat by 
William’s side in the hospital. It was 
her hand that soothed him when the 
dull ache of his heavy, useless limbs be- 
came almost unbearable. It was she 
who pleaded and cajoled, begged and 
commanded, that the doctors find some 
means to save him from the life of a 
helpless paralytic. She encouraged him 
daily, hourly; she assured him he would 
not be a cripple. All the maternal 
love for which there had been no object 
in her former life was poured out now 
in his behalf. In William’s present 
state of weakness this devotion some- 
times seemed more poignant than he 
could bear, and late one afternoon he 
startled Caro by bursting into tears, as 
she knelt by the bed, her firm hands 
seeking by massage to stir warmth in 
his body. 

“Why, William! Dearest! Oh, my 
dearest, you mustn’t do that!” she cried 
at first in alarm, then flinging an arm 
across his breast and suddenly burying 
her face against his shoulder. His free 
hand held her tightly to him, while his 
pitiful tears rained on her soft hair. 

Her own eyes were wet with emotion 
as she lifted her lips to meet his. 
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“For my sake, you must get well, my 
darling. I need you more than I ever 
needed anything in my whole life. And 
I love you more, William!” 

In her life as austerely given to duty 
as a nursing sister’s in a convent, Caro 
came to realize that a selfish devotion 
which had only meant hours and hours 
on her knees in prayer was not true re- 
ligion. It had not done, nor could it do 
for her what this love was making pos- 
sible. Here, in the sick room she was 
to keep cheerful and bright for Wil- 
liam, she was finding in service the in- 
strument of real happiness. Many 
times in these days William rested his 
eyes upon her, unconsciously comforted 
by the benediction of her beauty which 
had become richer and warmer. The 
soft shadows sorrow had left beneath 
her dark eyes made their glance at once 
pathetic and brave. 

At last, after the first, long fortnight 
of William’s imprisonment in the 
braces and casts, Paul told Caro that 
the Olympic, with Sallie and John Ren- 
zey aboard, would dock that morning. 
John Renzey! Caro heard it now like 
a stranger’s name, with a nauseating 
wave of shame to recall that passion of 
anger against fate which had been her 
first reaction in the awful moment of 
crisis. Paul had cabled Sallie of her 
uncle’s accident and Henry’s death—in- 
telligence which set the Renzeys en 
route to New York as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

In the room she had taken next to 
William’s at the hospital, Caro waited 
for the visitors. She thought of them 
in a curiously impersonal manner, as if 
they were characters about whom she 
had been reading in a book. She 
watched the trembling of her hands in 
a detached sort of way; it seemed odd 
to think of the warm, vivid Sallie like 
this. 

Then footsteps in the corridor out- 
side and the door swung softly open. 
There was Sallie, wrapped in a beige- 
colored cloak, flying into her arms, un- 
conscious of everything else. 

“I’m so glad to see you, Caro!” 
Sallie’s eyes brimmed with tears, in 
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spite of her determination to be brave. 
“How is dear Uncle William? Is he 
strong enough for me to see him?” 

“You can go to him now, for a few 
moments. He’s waiting anxiously to 
see you.” Caro spoke to Paul, who 
was taking off his overcoat. “Will you 
take Sallie in to William? You've not 
seen him yourself to-day.” 

The connecting door between the 
rooms opened; it closed, and Caro was 
alone with John Renzey, whose smoky 
gray eyes looked at her with that old, 
watchful, appraising glance. He took 
her hand, carried it to his lips, lifted 
his eyes once more to hers. There was 
not a flicker of her eyelids, nor a quick- 
ening beat of her pulses. Tranquilly 
she examined the face before her, with 
inward astonishment, a little disdain. 
Where was the magic? Amiability, 
self-esteem, an easy confidence she read 
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there—nothing more. His soul seemed 
old and worn to hers that was y 
and blithe as though it had just been 
born. And how she had suffered be- 
cause of him! 

While she was thinking all this John 
had been regarding her, realizing in- 
tuitively the unearthly quality of her 
new loveliness that was nearer than it 
had ever been to his old ideal of her— 
a beautiful, holy image in a shrine. She 
had found some secret of life that would 
leave her forever more untouched by 
conflict. 

For herself Caro knew now beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that she was 
free—free from a desire that would 
never have lived except for her old, 
selfish life. And through the suffering 
of one she held dear she had been 
brought at last to the ways of God and 
peace. 


THE END. 


pa, 


THERE are few virtuous women who are not weary of their profession— 


ba, 


A WOMAN is more considerate in affairs of love than a man; because love is 
more the study and business of her life—Washington Irving. 


ba, 


La Rochefoucauid. 


“GIVE me, woman, thy little truth!’ 


“Thou goes to women? 


said I. 
Do not forget thy whip!”—Friedrich Nietzsche. 


And thus spake the old woman: 


be, 


Women, according to Mrs. Peachum, are “bitter bad judges,’ 


’ 


of the char- 


acters of men; and men are not much better of theirs, if we can form any guess 
from their choice in marriage —William Haslitt. 


Pe, 


Tue lover’s pleasure, like that of the hunter, is in the chase, and the bright- 
est beauty loses half its merit, as the flower its perfume, when the willing hand 


can reach it too easily. There must 


danger.—Walter Scott. 


be doubt: 


there must be difficulty and 
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HE young minister had refused 

her invitation to remain for sup- 

per. This was the fourth time 
he had done so, and it was with slow, 
disheartened step that Araminta crossed 
to the little stone seat at the far end 
of her garden, and sat herself down to 
think the situation over. Under one 
slender, earth-stained hand lay the 
“Tract on Temperance,” which he had 
forgotten in the formal haste of his de- 
parture; and Araminta’s supple fingers 
caressed it unconsciously, the rest of 
her body immovable, her sleek head bent 
in the sunlight. 

Araminta had never had a lover; and 
until now it mattered little, for she had 
not thought of one—much. Of course, 
there used to be Joey, the gardener’s 
boy, who had interested her at the age 
of seven; and the Groton boy, who used 
to sit across the aisle in church at holi- 
day time, and then the young man who 
married her Cousin Kate, after all— 
but these weré mere shadows, half- 
formulated fancies to be blushed over 
and consigned to oblivion. No one had 
really mattered until now. And now it 
mattered terribly. 

A golden-armored bee boomed about 


the prim ruffle of her gown in search 
of the illusive scent of lavender it held; 
but Amarinta did not move, and pres- 
ently it went away and lit upon one of 
a row of gaudy nasturtiums which lined 
the pebbled path. A light breeze sprang 
up and swayed the hollyhocks, so that 
they whispered to each other as they 
brushed the mellow brick of the high 
garden wall. It was a sound Araminta 
loved to hear, but this afternoon she 
did not listen. Instead, she let her head 
drop farther down upon her breast, till 
the smooth, tightly coiled crown of it 
gleamed palely in the full sun, and the 
self-thrown shadow hid her face. Then 
her hands fastened tightly upon the 
tract, and she sat so still that a bluebird 
came and perched upon the sundial not 
two feet away, making his shrieking 
complaint unheeded, and unafraid. 

Yes, it mattered vitally this time. 
How quickly he had gone; it was 
scarcely courteous! And the visit it- 
self was only a parish one, and perforce. 
Had he fled for very fear of her? Had 
she let him see the light in her eyes, 
and had he been terrified thereby? No, 
no! Surely not that! Her eyes had 
been downcast and modest! Oh, the 
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agony of supposing that he had guessed 
her hopeless and wunwelcomed love! 
Why should she hope that he would 
care? He had never looked at her; no 
one had ever looked at her, not even 
Joey; and she was almost thirty now— 
an old maid! 

While the minister, at thirty-three, 
was an eligible young man. What did 
girls do to attract men? If her mother 
had lived, she might have told what had 
attracted her father. Surely no breach 
of the most sacred covenant, this! Or, 
if her father had lived, he might have 
told. For asking a girl friend would 
border on immodest curiosity! After 
all, perhaps it was as well that there 
was no one to ask, for probably nice 
girls did nothing at all, but sat with 
folded hands and downcast eyes, wait- 
ing, waiting, waiting, ah, so long! 

Over the heliotrope bed, two butter- 
flies, rapturous, quivering, tremulous 
with love and the brevity of life, arose 


in a colorful, whirling, nuptial flight. 
From the gnarled old apple tree, with 
its intertwining, caressing limbs, came 


the song of a robin, who saw that the 
sun had passed the meridian, and began 
her call of “Come home, come home!” 

Perhaps another time the minister 
would remain to supper. After all, his 
excuse had been a good one, and the 
excitement incident to it might in some 
degree account for his unseeing man- 
ner toward her. Indeed, it is not every 
day that one is robbed, and in the very 
center of the village street, at that! To 
be spoken to by a great gypsy man, to 
bespeak him kindly, and then to have 
the villain make off with one’s watch— 
a valued heirloom, too—is something 
well calculated to upset the calmest of 
men, Especially as the hue and cry 
which followed had been utterly unsuc- 
cessful, and the fellow had got away! 

All this had happened to the young 
minister that very day. Indeed, the 
whole subject of his conversation had 
been concerning it. He had remained 
just about long enough to recount the 
adventure, and then taken his departure 
on the grounds that the thief might have 
been caught, and his presence, as com- 
plainant, needed. Oh, it was a very 
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good excuse, and she sympathized 
deeply with his agitation at the loss of 
the watch. But there was more, far 
more, reason for his going. He had not 
wanted to stay! And there was no use 
in fooling oneself about the fact! 

A tiny red squirrel came out upon the 
upper ledge of the summerhouse. It 
sat there, motionless, until a second 
squirrel appeared in hot haste and 
started a pursuit which buried both 
creatures in the tangle of rose vine on 
the roof. 

“I’m sure they do something to at- 
tract the men!” said Araminta, aloud. 
“IT wonder what?” 

“They run away!” 
the top of the wall. 

“They run—what? My goodness!” 
cried Araminta, looking up in astonish- 
ment, 

There, on the top of the west wall, 
sat a man; a sort of glorified man in 
strangely colored garments. His tawny 
head was silhouetted against the sap- 
phire sky, and the sun seemed to strike 
fire from the lobes of his ears, as 
though burnished metal was fastened in 
them. He was hatless and dusty, but 
the youth and vitality which radiated 
from him were disarming, especially 
when concentrated in a smile of ex- 
ceeding whiteness. Nevertheless, Ara- 
minta sprang to her feet and gathered 
4 her skirts in preparation for flight. 

he man gave a laugh—a strangely 
pleasant laugh to hear—and Araminta 
began to move swiftly. 

“Oh! Don’t do that!” cried the man. 
“You be attractive enough without!” 

Araminta stopped short, her heart 
beating wildly. What should she do? 
The man could have no very evil intent, 
since his voice rang so clear and merry! 
Perhaps she had better face him. When 
she did so, the lovely color had mounted 
in ‘her usually pale cheeks. 

“What do you want?” she demanded 
tremulously. 

“Look about you!” he answered, 
waving his hand airily. “Look at all 
the loveliness here, and ask again! I 
wants to come into it—and who would 
not ?” 

“My garden?” 


said a voice from 


she exclaimed in- 
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credulously. “But—but there is a gate 
on the other side, and I—I do not know 
ou!” 

With a graceful leap he was in the 
inelosure, and, smiling still, came a lit- 
tle way toward her. 

“Doesnt you know me?” he asked, 
laughter lighting his eyes. “Well, I 
don’t know you; but we will both take 
the risk, eh?” 

The very audacity of it left her 
dumb. 

“Beside,” eontinued the man, “if I 
stay a while, then we will know each 
other.” 

“But—but how do you know that I 
will want you in my garden?” de- 
manded Araminta, advancing a step. 

“How do you know that I will want 
to stay?” he flashed, with another 
smile. “Ah, but you do know, oh, 
radiant lady !” 

Calmly he took two steps backward, 
paused for a moment as though to listen 
intently; and failing to hear that for 
which he listened, sat himself upon the 
stone bench, his head against the wall, 
and motioned her to do likewise. Very 
much against her will, yet irresistibly 
drawn, Araminta obeyed, taking the far 
end. 

“I suppose I ought to scream for 
help,” she said weakly, “but, somehow, 
I can’t feel that it is necessary.” 

“Scream for help!” he exclaimed. 
“Oh! Don’t do that. It would kill the 
little young romance before it is born. 
Please don’t scream for help. I likes 
you better alone!” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“What is your name?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“Oh, timid fawn!” he replied. “You 
will know me no better when I say it. 
But if you wish, my name is Prome- 
theus.” 

“He was a god,” Araminta said. 

“Was he?” asked the visitor. “I 
know the name has to do with the sun; 
and I am a sun fellow, and no mis- 
take |” 

“T love the sun, too,” said Araminta. 

“Do you dance in it?” asked Prome- 
theus. 

“Dance—why, no! 


Why should I?” 
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“So that it may caress you!” he ex- 
claimed. “See, like this! You turn 
your back and then your breast, and 
throw out your arms to him. I dance 
often in the sun. Come, I will show 
you.” 

He took her by the hand. 

“But no! But ” protested Ara- 
minta, but futilely. 

The supple strength of his hand had 
pulled her sharply to her feet, and un- 
avoidably she tripped toward him a 
pace or two. 

“Too slow, too slew!” 
“You must dance faster.” 

And seizing her about the waist, he 
whirled her around in a mad measure, 
which landed them both, breathless, on 
the little space of lawn about the sun- 
dial. 

“That's fine!” he panted. “Sit here 
and take breath. The grass is much 
better than the hard stone. Did you like 
it? Will you dance each day, now?” 

“How dare you! Oh! My hair!” 
cried Araminta, with flushed cheeks, 
trying hard to be very angry—and fail- 
ing utterly. 

What witchery the man had! 


he cried. 


Lying 
at her feet, he stared up at her with 
laughing eyes, and put a detaining hand 
on hers as she lifted it to her head. 


“Don’t!” said he. “It looks better 
windblown. “Don’t tidy your hair so 
much, don’t tidy your life so much. 
Mess it up by dancing sometimes !” 

“It is wonderful to dance so!” said 
Araminta reluctantly; but, somehow, 
forgetting to even try being angry. “It 
makes you feel—glorious! I never 
really danced before, I think.” 

She broke off abruptly, for he kept 
looking up at her and smiling—a 
strange, meaningful smile, very arrest- 
ing and magnetic. 

“You are very beautiful,” he said 
softly. 

Araminta flushed again, a queer 
sensation tingling through her veins. 
But she pretended not to hear, and, 
turning away her head, affected to ex- 
amine the petunia -bed. Something 
stirred in its scented depths. 

“There is that wretched little rabbit 
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—he eats up everything!” she cried, 
pointing. “If only I could catch him! 
But I hate a trap or a gun.” 

“But J will catch him!” said the 
man, springing up and darting over to 
the petunias. In another moment he 
was hack, holding the soft, little 
creature aloft by the ears. He sank 
back to his place upon the sward, and 
held it up for her inspection. 

“Mercy!” squealed Araminta. “How 
could you? How wonderful!” 

“The Romanies, my people, call. them 
‘ear fellows,’” he told her solemnly. 
“That is because of the great length 
of ears. See his heart beat? That is 
because he fears you. Me he fears 
not. Will I put him over the wall, or 
are you goin’ to change your mind and 
let him eat part of your garden?” 

“Let him stay!” said Araminta. 
“There are flowers enough for two.” 

Prometheus released the little animal, 
letting it down gently, and together they 
watched it scamper away into the shrub- 
bery, whence came a sound as of two 
creatures. 

“Hum!” said the man. “Enough 
flowers for three, or, maybe, more. 
Doubtless he has a wife.” 

Araminta said nothing. 

“Lean your head back so, against the 
time stone,” suggested Prometheus, 
noting that she sat uncomfortably. 
“That is much better, eh? Do you love 
the wind? If you lie so, it will put its 
soft fingers about your throat! Ah! 
But you wear a collar! Is it not hot 
and uncomfortable ?” 

“Yes, rather,” she answered him. 

“Then why do you wear it?” he 
queried, in evident surprise. 

“Why—because people do wear col- 
lars, I suppose,” she said. 

“Take it off!” he begged. “See, I 
wear no collar, and J, too, am a per- 
son. It is silly to wear a thing which 
is uncomfortable.” 

“I suppose it is,” admitted Araminta, 
with busy fingers. 

The bit of stiffly starched linen was in 
one hand now, and, with the other, she 
covered the band at her neck. 

“But—but what shall I wear in- 


stead?” she pleaded. “I can’t go—eveq 
you would not want e 

He took the collar from her, and put 
it on top of the dial. Then he re 
garded her critically. 

“Turn in the other part, so that it is 
a little lower,” he advised, “and I will 
make you a garland to trim yourself 
with.” 

“A garland!” ejaculated Araminta, 
laughing nervously, but delightedly, 
“Why, I never wore a garland!” 

“But you have made garlands grow,” 
said he. “My people always make 
garlands. Turn in the neck of your 
bodka.” 

Under the spell of his marvelous per- 
sonality, Araminta obeyed; actually 
obeyed, until the soft, white V at the 
base of her throat was laid bare. Then 
she watched, entranced, as he brought 
poppies with full hands, and, lying upon 
his back, began twisting their stems to- 
gether with skilled fingers. And, as he 
wove, he sang a strange little minor 
melody, while the world seemed to fade 
away, leaving them on some Elysian 
hillside, spirits of youth, glad of life, 
and thinking only of the sun, and wind, 
and the rosy garland. Once there came 
a murmur as of many distant, angry 
voices, borne in upon the breeze, and, 
at the sound, they sat alert, tense, a look 
coming -into the man‘s eyes as of @ 
startled wild thing that hears the 
hunter. And the woman also listened 
painfully to she knew not what, in- 
fected by his emotion. 

Then the sound passed, and, with its 
going, the smile crept back to the cor- 
ners of his mouth, and the song con- 
tinued unbroken, until it and _ the 
garland both were finished. Then he 
flung the silken blossoms about her 
shoulders, and, taking both her hands 
in his, drew her toward him. 

“Who is your lover?” he asked. 

“T have no lover,” she answered him. 

Why did she tremble so? Prome- 
theus drew her nearer still, and, some- 
how, her will to resist left her, and she 
forgot everything except the strength 
and beauty of him, There was a warm 
perfume to him, like the heat of a sun- 
kissed meadow. His hands were brown 
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and strong, and stained with poppy 
juice. 

“No lover?” he questioned softly. 

“Alas!” she said, smiling. 

“But you are very beautiful,” he said 
again. 

“Beautiful!” This 
leaped at the word. 

“Oh, no!” she murmured. “I am not 
—you—that is, if only I were ‘ 

He put both her hands in one of his, 
and, holding them firmly, reached up 
with a swift motion and pulled out the 
two great pins of shell which held her 
pale hair so snugly. Then a miracle 
took place. All about her fell the shin- 
ing masses, wave on wave, till it cov- 
ered her shoulders and her narrow 
waist, and even tumbled upon the grass, 
glinting and glimmering in the dying 
sun. A new breeze, sprung up as 
though on purpose to disport itself with 
her tresses, whipped it into a thousand 
ringlets, and laid a burnished strand 
across the man’s mouth. How the little 
tendrils curled among the poppies on 
her breast; the crimson poppies, whose 
color was reflected now in her cheeks 
and lips. Between the parted ivory of 
her teeth, her breath came sharply. 

“Why, oh, why did you so?” she 
cried. “Why do you mock me, and pull 
about my hair? I am not beautiful; I 
have never been beautiful! Why do 
you mock me? You are cruel, cruel!” 

He kissed the strand upon his lips, 
and laid it gently upon her shoulder. 
Then he sprang to his feet, still keeping 
her hands. 

“Not beautiful?” he cried derisively. 
“Oh, radiant lady! Not beautiful? 
Ha-ha! Come with me!” 

Blindly, stumblingly she obeyed, her 
hands in his, one pace behind him all 
across the garden, between the nodding 
clematis, past the clutching rose sprays, 
to where the lily pool gleamed blue and 
clear under the evening sky. Tall iris 
blossomed at its edge, and, pushing 
these aside, he made her kneel at the 
margin, and, stooping beside her, bade 
her look. And with sweet wonder in 
her eyes, Araminta did as she was bid- 
den. 

There, in the still depth of the pond, 


time her heart 
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was the vast sky, all clear, clear, and 
pulsing with light. A bird soared high, 
a mere speck, placed by the Master 
Hand to measure infinity by; and mir- 
rored against the whole was the golden- 
haired vision which, up to now, none 
but the secret mirror and candle of 
Araminta’s chamber had known, Gone 
was the sleek, prim little head, the pale 
face, blanched for fear of impropriety ; 
and, in its stead, a maid uncoiffured, 
free-throated, garlanded—a thing of 
beauty, flushed with pleasure, and, be- 
side her, a brown-skinned god, whose 
jeweled ears seemed pointed at the tips. 

And as she looked, the god gathered 
up a great handful of her hair, and 
drew her nearer, nearer, as they knelt, 
until his breath was hot upon her cheek, 
until Ah, how the skies trembled 
in the depth of that pool! Nearer and 
nearer: 

Then came a sudden, sharp rapping 
at the garden door, and the _ spell 
snapped as by a hammer stroke from 
Jove. Man and maiden once more, they 
sprang apart, and Prometheus arose in 
haste. 

“The sun has set!” he cried, 
be gone!” 

“No! No!” she wailed. 

The knocking came again, louder. 

“Yes, I must,” he answered breath- 
lessly. “It is no longer safe here. Out- 
side, they cannot catch me, now that I 
have rested. But here is a token. Keep 
it, that you may remember me.” 

Into her unresisting hand he pressed 
some object, and, with a bound, gained 
the wall’s summit, where he had en- 
tered. Then, with a gracefully tossed 
kiss, he vanished as abruptly and 
silently as he had come. 

Dazed and bewildered, Araminta 
stood, staring at the spot where he had 
been a moment since. She was a 
naiad_ still, wind-blown and _ flower- 
decked, and it seemed incredible that 
the brown god was no longer with her, 
Then the knocking at the green wooden 
gate becoming more persistent than 
ever, she crossed the garden as though 
in a dream, and opened it. On the 
threshold stood the young minister. 


“T must 
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“TI believe I left my ‘Tract on Tem- 
perance,’”’ he began hurriedly. 

Then he looked squarely at Araminta 
and stopped. Next, he closed the gate 
behind him, and looked again, an un- 
familiar, seeing expression coming into 
his eyes. 

“IT left, I left—that is, I’ve come 
back ” he stammered. 

“Yes,” said Araminta, not realizing, 
“you left it on the bench. Over there.” 

The young minister walked stum- 
blingly to where the book lay; walked 
unsteadily back to where Araminta 
stood in her golden, flowery glory, and 
paused before her, the nervous color 
mounting in his clear, boyish face as he 
spoke. 

“It wasn’t only for the tract that I 
came,” he began lamely. “That is to 
say, it was, but it isn’t now—I mean, if 
I might be allowed to change my mind 
about supper—you see, they didn’t 
catch the thief, after all, and I could 
remain. Please, Miss Araminta.” 


Ainslee’s 


“Yes?” said Araminta, moving off a 
little. 

The young 
closely, 

“Oh, don’t run away,” he exclaimed 
anxiously. “My dearest Lady—Ara- 
minta! May I stay? I have something 
particular to say to you!” 

Then slowly the meaning of his 
words worked its way into Araminta’s 
dazed understanding; and a wonderful 
smile lit up her face; making it more 
beautiful than all the past hours had 
done. 

“Yes, Alexander, you may stay,” she 
said, and held out her hand. 

Simultaneously they realized for the 
first time that she held something in it 
—the gypsy’s parting token. 

“What?” exclaimed the young min- 
ister, pointing to it excitedly. 

Araminta gave a little scream, and 
held the object up to view. 

It was the young minister’s gold 
watch. 


minister followed her 
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Love’s like the measles—all the worse when it comes late in life.—Douglas 


Jerrold. 


WY 


Too sweet fruits—these the warrior liketh not. 


Therefore liketh he woman. 


Bitter is even the sweetest woman.—Friedrich Nietzsche. 


oN) 


Love may be likened to a disease in this, that when it is denied a vent in one 
part, it will certainly break out in another.—Henry Fielding. 


WY 


WoMEN seem to doubt their own judgments in love, and to take the opinion 
which a man entertains of his own prowess and accomplishments for granted.— 


William Haslitt. 
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THE first symptom of true love in a young man is timidity; in a girl it is 


boldness. 
qualities of the other—Victor Hugo. 


The two sexes have a tendency to approach, and each assumes the 











But.” said our Confidential Critic, 
after we had outlined the idea, 
“aren’t you afraid % 

“Of what?” said we blandly. 

“Well ” She hesitated and con- 


sulted her solitaire diamond. We 


hadn’t observed the diamond until then. 
“Engaged to a 


“Tut, tut!” said we. 
“ 3? 
new man, hey! 

She colored charmingly, but faced us 
with a candid eye. 

“No,” she said. ‘Not exactly a new 
man.” 

“Pshaw!” we said. 
he has white hair?” 

“It will take a little explaining, I 
fancy,” she confessed. “You see, I’ve 
been engaged to him before. So he 
isn’t a new man quite. It’s—hem—the 
rebirth of an old love.” 

“Romantic, what?” 

“Indeed, yes. We—we were very 
fond of each other. And should have 
been married years—I mean—well, 
quite a time ago. But he lost a lot of 
money in some tiresome fashion. I 
never understood the details. And he 
went down to South America, some- 
where, to make a new start. And 
then Well, after he’d been gone 
a while I had to amuse myself some- 
how, you know F 

“Did you?” we interrupted severely. 

“Yes,” she said. “Why not be hon- 
est? Do I look like an ascetic?” 

“Certainly not,” we said with warmth, 
“And so 2 

“And so,” she continued, “I met an- 
other man—and rather fancied him. 
He fancied me, too. The first was so 
far away, you see. And so uncer- 
tain.” 

“It’s clear enough,” we said. “You 
were off with the old love and on with 
the new.” 

“You are brutal,” she said, but she 
hung her head. 

“Well, and then?” we probed. 


“You don’t mean 


“Then the new She bit her lip 
and considered. ‘The new love turned 
out not to have much attraction, except 
for its novelty. The old was always 
popping up in memory to rebuke me. 
But of course I’d written him, and re- 
turned his ring—the ring I’m wearing 
now—and asked his blessing and for- 
giveness. So that was over and done 
with. 

“At least, that was what I thought. 
I never got an answer to my letter. 
But one day he telephoned me. He’d 
come back. And when I heard his voice 
I knew I’d been a faithless little fool.” 

She swung her small foot, and made 
the ring sparkle, and peeped at us anx- 
iously to see how we were taking it. 

“Splendid!” we applauded. “So the 
old love had more to offer than nov- 
elty, hey?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. “It—it 
doesn’t seem to have aged at all, as a 
matter of fact. It seems to have kept 
its novelty. I expect that’s because it 
was real.” 

“No doubt,” we said; and added with 
malice, “But aren’t you afraid ef 

“Of what?” she said, and assumed 
an attitude of proud defense. 

We did not answer, but eyed her 
ironically until it dawned upon her.that 
she had fallen into a little trap, where- 
upon she. gave that liquid, throaty 
chuckle we enjoy hearing and said: 

“So you think my case proves yours ?” 

“Why not?” we propounded. “What 
need we be afraid of if you have noth- 
ing to fear? If you find enduring 
charm, novelty, what you will, in the re- 
vival of an old romance, don’t you 
think other people may do so, too?” 

“You’re a casuist,” she charged. 
“What has my romance got to do with 
the stories in your magazine and the 
people who read them?” 

“Well,” we said, “our stories are 
romances, too, you know.” 
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“Still, I don’t quite see 
tested. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” we declared. ‘‘Ad- 
mit that our point is far-fetched, if you 
will. Still it’s pretty enough to have 
been worth making. You have just said 
that your old romance has lost none of 
its novelty through age. You think 
that’s because it was worth while and 
meant to endure. Well, what of other 
things worth while and meant to en- 
dure—old houses, old pictures, old 
scenes, old books and stories? Can’t 
they have perennial charm, incorruptible 
novelty, too?” 

“Yes, but look here! If I want to 
read a story again, I can go to a li- 
brary x 

“The library may not own that story. 
Or it may be loaned out. Not all good 
stories are forever accessible to every- 
body. And then, look at the trouble 
of going to the library. You might 
forgo the pleasure of reading your 
story because you were too indolent to 
look it up.” 

“T suppose that’s often true.” 

“Then again, have you read all the 
good stories ever written? Certainly 
not. And wouldn’t you like to have a 
few of those you’ve heard of but never 
read served you now and then? Of 
course you would. True romance, true 
beauty, are always delightful. Whether 
you have experienced them before, or 
whether they appear to you for the first 
time, makes small difference. They sur- 
prise you with agreeable emotions no 
matter how often you turn to them. 
Isn’t it so?” 

“I suppose it is,” said our Confiden- 
tial Critic, and she fingered her diamond 


token tenderly. 
* * Ok 


W E have reproduced the foregoing 
episode chiefly because it holds the 


” she pro- 


germ of a pretty little love story—and 
love stories are worth capturing and ex- 


hibiting be they ever so trivial. We 
have also mentioned our talk with the 
Confidential Critic because it falls apro- 
pos of a matter we had in mind for 
brief discussion, to wit the editorial pro- 
gram which, starting with this issue, will 
guide the ma!cing of AINSLEE’s, 


Ainslee’s 


According to this program we are go. 7 
ing to give you, every month, stories 
that have been read in the past with 
pleasurable emotion and which, we are 
sure, will still be read with unabated 
pleasure as often as they meet the eye 
of taste. Lest you take fright, let it 
be said at once that we are not going to 
do this with an educational purpose, al- 
though it isn’t possible, of course, to 
purvey good writing without communi- 
cating wisdom, If therefore you find 
that the contents of AINSLEE’s, present 
and future, has a cultural value, pray be- 
lieve that there is no malice in it. 

Our object is and ever will be to pro- 
vide entertainment within the limitations 
of good taste; to beguile your mind 
from monotony ; to bring you relief from 
the deadly, pounding cadence of reality 
in the bright and varied measures of 
romance. Therefore we will sound no 
classical note, for we are heartily con- 
tent to leave the treatment of insomnia 
to the medical profession. 

What we propose is to search and 
comb the more or less forgotten corners 
of the past and bring to light good 
reading wherever it can be found. As 
we suggested to our Confidential Critic, 
nobody has read all the good fiction 
ever written. On the contrary, very few 
people—even among literary profession- 
als—have read a respectable proportion 
of the engaging writings in the treas- 
ury of the world’s literature. 

In preparation of the program that 
AINSLEE’s undertakes with this issue 
we have been making an intensive sur- 
vey of the field of fiction, from that 
rather vague period conveniently de- 
scribed as earliest times down to the 
present. And we are filled with exulta- 
tion at what we have found. 

Most of the good things we have un- 
earthed, intellectual die-hards to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, were not un- 
earthed among the writings of antiquity. 
There is a wealth of obscure and semi- 
obscure romantic literature from the 
pens of comparatively recent writers 
that puts our most optimistic forecasts, 
prior to research, in the shade. You 
may think we exaggerate, but the pages 
of this magazine will prove from month 





The Foretaste 


to month that we speak only the sober- 
est truth. We never suspected, until 
we began adding up totals, how much 
writing of merit was gathering dust. 
Our task henceforth will be to blow the 


dust away. ay 


THE following extracts are illustra- 
tive of the stories that will make 
Ar1nsLEE’s for December a_ notable 
issue. ee 6 


O' the London nights !—airless, end- 
less. And the anguish of those 
haunted hours before dawn. My coun- 
try ears, so used to silence or the note 
of birds, strained to interpret London 
sounds before the break of day. 

Hardly any honest individual voices, 
and yet no moment quiet. Incessantly 
the distant rumbling of some- 
thing. I could never tell what. It was 
the roar of London streets by day, at- 
tenuated, held at bay, but never con- 
quered—the bustle and clang muffled in 
the huge blanket of the night. 

The strongest impression about it was 
just of the vague, unverifiable thing be- 
ing there—an enemy breathing in the 
dark. Sometimes it started up with a 
rattle of chains. Sometimes the 
thick air was so sharply torn by horn, 
or pierced by whistle, that I would start 
up in my bed trembling, listening, till 
the dying clamor sunk once more to the 
level of the giant’s breathing. 

When I was not delirious, the reason 
I lay still was sometimes half a night- 
mare reason; 2 feeling that the muffled 
night sounds were like the bees at home 
in the rhododendron, drumming softly 
so long as we sat still. The moment 
we rose up the bees rose too, with an- 
gry commotion, ready to fly in our faces 
and sting. Just so with that muted hum 
of London. If I were not very still, if 
I were to rise and venture out, all the 
stinging, angry voices would rise too, 
and overwhelm me. 

And out there in 
swarm, Bettina. 
till feeling died. 
From “My Little Sister,” a complete 

novel, by Elizabeth Robins. 


the heart of the 
Being stung and stung, 
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YouLL be fond of me as long as 
I’m nice to look at; as long as it 
doesn’t bore you to talk to me; as long 
as I don’t give you any trouble.” 
“Good God! Why—look at 
trouble you’re giving me now!” 

“Yes, the trouble I’m giving you now, 
when I’m young and pretty and you 
can’t have me. But when you have had 
me; when I’m tired out and ill and— 
and thin, will you be fool enough to be 
fond of me then? 

“You never came near me when I 
was ill at Matlock. You call that giv- 
ing me what Robert Lucy gives me? 
Robert has seen me when I’ve been as 
ugly as sin, when my eyes have been 
bunged up with crying. And it made no 
difference. Robert won’t mind how 
thin Iam, He’ll love me when I’m thin, 
and ill, and old. When I’m dead he'll 
love me.” 

“I see your point. You think you're 
exchanging a temporary affection for a 
permanent one. You admit that I shall 
love you as long as you’re nice to look 
at. Very well. You'll be nice to look at 
for some considerable time. I shall, 
therefore, love you for some consider- 
able time. Robert Lucy will love you 
just as long as he believes in you. How 
long will that be?” 


From “The Immortal Moment,” a three- 
part story, by May Sinclair. 
28 


the 


NE of his hands fell kindly on my 
shoulder, while the other slipped 
into my overcoat pocket, and I suffered 
him to deprive me of my weapon with- 


out a murmur. Nor was this simply 
because Raffles had the subtle power of 
making himself irresistible at will. He 
was beyond comparison the most mas- 
terful man whom I had ever known; yet 
my acquiescence was due to more than 
the mere subjection of the weaker na- 
ture to the stronger. The forlorn hope 
which had brought me to the Albany 
was turned as by magic into an almost 
staggering sense of safety. Raffles 
would help me after all! A. J. Raf- 
fles would be my friend! It was as 
though all the world had come round 
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suddenly to my side; so far therefore 
from resisting his action, I caught and 
clasped his hand with a fervor as un- 
controllable as the frenzy which had pre- 
ceded it. 

From “‘The Ides of March,” a story of 

“The Amateur Cracksman,” by 
E. W. Hornung. 


x* * * 


Miss ALLONBY was that afternoon 

in a mighty cruel humor. Though 
I had omitted no reasonable method to 
convince her of the vehemence of my 
passion, ’twas without the twitch of an 
eyelash that she endured the volley of 
my sighs, the fusillade of my respectful 
protestations; and perfect candor com- 
pels me to admit that toward the end 
her silvery laughter disrupted the peri- 
ods of a most elegant and moving per- 
oration. And when the affair was con- 
cluded, and for the seventh time I had 
implored her to make me the happiest of 
men, the rogue merely observed: “But 
I don’t want to marry you. Why on 
earth should I?” 

“For the sake of peace,” said I, “and 
in self-protection. For so long as you 
remain obdurate I must continue to 
importune, and presently I shall pester 
you to death.” 

From “The Casual Honeymoon,” by 
James Branch Cabell. 
a 


HAD conceived how, with the senses 
ensnared by the seductions of the 
hour, a man might stumble upon love. 
A tepid atmosphere; the scent of flow- 
ers; the song of birds; in your eyes the 
sunlight, and the springy turf to your 
feet; a mind well rid of care, and a 
heart that sings within you to the lilt 
of nature’s melodies—then let her ap- 
pear, and whilst the poetry that the 
time affords doth lull you the thing may 
come to pass. 

But it came not thus to me. "Twas 
chill October, and the trees stood gaunt 
and stripped, mere frameworks of their 
summer glory; the ground was hard 
with the touch of an early frost; the sky 
dull and sullen. There was scant po- 
etry in the hour, and my nose I'll swear 


was ‘blue with the sting of the blast that 
faced us from the Grampians. Thus 
did love find me; in a flash it came as, 
wrapped tight in my cloak, I stepped 
along beside my lady, ’neath the wall 
of the castle of Bailienochy. 

From “The Fortunes of Lal Faver- 

sham,” by Rafael Sabatini. 
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HAVE you ever heard of a “Book 

Lovers’ Tournament?” Probably 
not. Neither had we, until it occurred 
to us that there might be such a thing, 
Whereupon we set ourselves to imag- 
ine what it would be like. And our 
imagination evolved a very satisfactory 
scheme of literary sport. Accordingly 
we invite you to break a lance. 

You will find the lists set in the De- 
cember issue of AINSLEE’s. Under the 
style “A Book Lovers’ Tournament” 
you will find a complete story Whose 
title is withheld and whose author is 
left anonymous. Nothing in the story 
will be altered; nothing will be left out 
except the title. It will be a typical 
story by an illustrious author. But, 
having in mind numerous striking ex- 
amples of how gloria mundi transits, we 
wonder whether you'll find it the easiest 
thing in the world to detect the author 
of the mysterious story and mention the 
title he gave it. We think the job diffi- 
cult enough to test the mettle of any 
book lover. 

Of course, it’s all for honor. Never- 
theless if, having cleared the mystery, 
you can tell us, in a particularly meri- 
torious letter, how you did it, and add 
some profound, critical commentaries 
for good measure, it may be that glory 
will not be your only guerdon. 

The rules of the tournament will be 
published in full detailygn connection 
with the anonymous tort 


* x * 


HE December number will be on the 

news stands, by the way, in time 
to bid for inclusion in your Thanksgiv- 
ing pans. 
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After Death—What? 


Mhat's the mystery. But don’t get ex- 

You don't need to worry if you play 
Igame squaré You were given a good 
y to care tor on earth. You were told 
spread happiness, but keep your body 


MAre you doing it? You are not. You've 
Se in for every possible kind of self-in- 
gence. You never stop to consider the 
msequences. Are you playing the game 
mre? Youre cheating both your Maker 
d yours¢ li. 


HOW TO LIVE 


Cut it out, men! Why not be square shoot- 
® Don't you realize what it means to 
7 Do you know you will really enjoy 
better and ger Sure, you have 
ve up some ing but think what you 
p return: I would give up a dime to get 
ar any day The difficulty is, you are 
muck full of germs and deenyed tissue 
ow, it would take you years to even 
be to normal 
Bat listen, fellows There’s a short cut. 
fond it. I've been showing others how to 
ie it for nearly 15 years. And not only do 
hase those disease bugs out of you—and 
all that rotted tissue out of your body, 
iI put good solid tissue—live, animated 
in its place I build out your shoul- 
I deepen your chest—lI strengthen your 
I give you arms and legs like pillars 
teach you how to breathe so that your 
capacity i doubled Every time you 
a breath, you draw rich pure oxygen 
last minute cell of your 
loads your blood with red 
fl ground your body i 
cobwebs out of your 
your liver, your kidneys 
f the very organs themselves 
no time youwll feel the thrill 
Shooting up your old spine You'll 
fighting a wild cat You will 
to your eye and the snap to 
f will make people stop and say 
& real He-man: Boy! but he has pep.’ 
Ig it worth it, fellows? You can bet your 
socks it's worth it And the best ol 
‘3 a sure bet that you'll get it Re 
don't just promise these things. I bar ee the Can you beat that? ‘Try and do it 
P you with me? Of course you are, Well, 1 
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HEN you come to make your presents this Christmas to your 
friends who love to read, give them the books they want—— 
books of love and romance, mystery and adventure, books 

they will read with real zest from cover to cover, books that bear this 
famous brand on their jacizets ao 


Four New Books 
For Only Three Dollars 


One of the oldest and best-established publishing houses in the country 
is offering the greatest book bargain on the market to-day. Chelsea 
House in New York is putting out, through reputable dealers every- 
where, brand-new books that have never appeared in any other editions 
for only seventy-five cents apiece—in special Christmas packages of 
four for only three dollars. 
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JIM CURRY’S TEST SQUATTERS AT DABCHICK KING CHARLIE’S RIDERS 
! David Mann LAKE Emart Kinsburn by David Manning 
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4 Bae \ Now you can worth- 
¢ \ while Xmas tt; and still 
cyt . remember everyone, Send 
| a v P only $2.—-we'll open your 
our charge account and your 
4 3 choice of these Xmas Spe- 
eta. cials willcome for approval 
t— aud 15 DAY TRIAL, Con- 
o/; vince yourself of its excep- 
oks p “ tions! value--if satisfied, 
x wit 301d \ pay balance in 10moathl; 
i cis ~ \ payments. Otherwise re- 
this 307. on ert turn, and your deposit 
Avowill be sent back; ‘ 
es Special Xmas Service 
ey BIOS ae) "GurCharge Account Plan . " 
gpire DS is simpie. easy, conven- I know just how Fulton, Langley, Bell and 
mt and confiden ge 
MAIL YOUR ORDER Morse felt when people scoffed at their ideas. 
2A 


I came in for a good deal of kidding myself 
eleven years ago when I predicted that shav- 
ing cream would knock hard soaps through 


Ss Y \ the ropes. 


Now thatI’m introducing another revoiution- 


Whe ary product, I find that men tak seri 1 

p y te 0. oduct, en take me seriously. 

te 18K White Sprédtop Ahoy ship Gift yt “* tor 2. 
[lg Ka Bie: AAl Biue- white Ls 1 And when they try this new preparation their 

try | white Diamonds Dintwoui $5 ful ais kes y sales talk d as 
| magated to res : AA ulsome praise makes my sales talk sound as 

sea ite lee tt 342,58 conservative as decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Ty- ; ; Yes, Mennen has another winner. Mennen 

: . Skin Balm is fracturing every record of sales 

af FS | growth ever made in the man field. 

ie) 4 


One demonstration forms a lifelong habit. 
: 18K . he am : 
hite Gold w-s14. This is how it goes: 





an, XA Blues Floral ‘and Seroil You squeeze a little of the silky balm from 
nesill Biue- white Die: the myer (no bottle to leak or beenkk). You rub 
TY far-cut Diamond it for half a minute into the skin just shaved. 
Cook 7 rr) ee oe cnchy ote oe First you feel a tingling bite, instantly fol- 
Neg x ; ; = 4 lowed by a surge of cooling comfort. Then you 


smell a brisk, refreshing odor that clears your 


ning head and delights your nostrils. 


3 No trace of Skin Balm is left, but there has 
eats. 16K white th RE been definite antiseptic action, and your skin 
with 4 Regular-cut te Di é 3 re 
Sapphire. is Soccer te Mordniene? tan se j looks and feels better than ever before. 
| monds ia rancuinat stan a Get a big 50c tube of Mennen Skin Balm at 
It’s SFREE‘ ontaiale < the drug store and call on me for your four 


bits if you aren’t happy with your purchase. 


r Pro. - 4 . 
lewelry.Silverware 4 : 7 , - UM ennen Selesman) 
Toilet Sets—all ¢ 
tedlow. 10 Months 


4 LW:SWEET INC. MENNSn 


385-S 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK S K | N B A 4 M1 
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Wittlift Bed Braces 


eliminate 
squeaks— 
wobbles — 
falling slats 


Your beds—do they squeak and wobble? 
Are you annoyed with falling slats, spread- 
ing rails, split posts? 


You can end thesetroubles easily— quickly 

-with Wittliff Patent Bed Braces. They 
improve any bed. They add to the life of 
any bed. Don’t do without them any 
longer. Ask your dealer. Insist on Wittliff 
Bed Braces on every new bed you buy. 
The WITTLIFF FURNITURE BRACE Co. 
Superior-Thirtieth Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Office 
« treet, Fast Tor 


‘“*‘MAKE GOOD BEDS BETTER’ 
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wut DIAMONDS 


No. 956—Price $38.00 
$2 Down and $3 a Month 


blazing bine wh ite SFamond, se neh ting 
t la hing ints % has ev 


ara t & 
ar ed is. kr sotto” 
‘waite GOLD. unting 
» th € ‘ha ie 
Guar ‘ “r 
any t 


SEND NO fine ii vou heey pay only $3.00 oon 
MONE for 22 months. if you return it ei n Wo 
PRICE CUT TO $36 : WORTH $60 


days we will return your m« 
You now can buy this gorgeous ring at the whe ale price. Com 
pare it with similar rings at $000. We 2 ae it to stand 
any test or comparison. vw greatest bargain ever offered 
by any Diamond Importer e will give you & 
paid for it whe n you exchange for a larger diamond ring 


FREE “ ‘ customer who answers this advertisement will 


we t A $7.SO0 value premium as a gift from u 
Thousands of bar gains shown 
in thstdcry intersting tock, Write for Catalog 


STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 


(Diamond Importers—$ 1,000,000 Stock—Established 1879) 
1540 Breadway Dept. 2002P New York, N.Y. 


more than you 
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Puneleat 
‘som Sal! 
| 


/ © guarantee the parity of te 
Mrduct to be of government 
\ as required by the 
\nited States Pharmacope™ #4 
Tre sure a 
Feat j 
Unit - 


®d Drug Compé4 
~. ” tle 


ny 


a 


roms SALT at last that is reallye 
to take! Remember the name 
PURETEST. Made absolutely pureby; 
new improved process. Take a ae 
spoonfuls in water every few ma 
and keep fresh and fit. Sold only atk 
Drug Stores. 


“There is one near you” 


Tue UNitrep DruUG COMPANY 
BOSTON — 


GENTS} 


Ne EW! GRAB THIS FRE 
® OUTFIT QUICH 
STAY. PREST Trourer Presser—won 


ew inv efficient, and it 
That’ 8 wh y 26 550, “000 b ave been sold alr 


» My Fyst Week § Made 
Sines th cerned ove r$100 
every w ck, Patterse on Ly 
, owa. Man Ss ede Es big m 
io wonder! Millions of fr terested’ preepestay A 
wality product. Pr crease fot 
akes out riners —amoothes 
demonstrates in 40 seconds. Selisquick to overvua 


Jour profits pald in adv ance. g° imply write 
We deliver and et. Test it without cost, 

time or side lin nd postcard for offer 

demonstrator. “Join the bis money -makers. 


toda: 
THE CETGEY~J ING COMPANY 
s-180 6 aS bee ae. incinnati, One 


GDaysTrial i 
your 
beleyeate 


ts lasting 


Test your talent Free ona 


BUESCHER SAXOPHONE 


See what you can do. We know you can play it 
why we want you totry. 3 


That's 
free lessons with each new 
instrument give you a quick, easy start. Pract 
because you learn s¢ a FF Jazz is 

lizing music that sets them « ng. Be the lif t 

always welcorre. Get into wig Spe 6 days 

any instrument. No dosen gatior if 

each month, Send now for beau 


our liberal preposition. Send px stal today. Address: 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. om 
981 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


advertisements 
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‘GENUIN try 
NAMOND RINGS Pic 


¥. Dae ugons 

rest Sensational sary: at = Pyo — 
Price Smashing aN 
Diamond Ring Of- 
fer Ever Made - - 
Each of these rings is set First quality, 
with guaranteed, perfect vet in 18'K: white poid 
cut, blue-white, fiery (UR dise,3 4ct. size, ex 
diamondof firstquality; J white gold mounting. 
mountings are of 18 kt. 
white gold, hand en- 

graved in the 

latest designs. 


Ten Days Free Trial 


Simply send $2.00 and your choice comes 
to you all charges paid. If for any rea- 
son whatsoever you are not satisfied at 
the end of ten days, return the diamond 
ring to us and your deposit will be re- 
funded. A legal bond as to quality and 
value accompanies each ring. After trial 
pay balance in 12 monthly payments. 


NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 
FREE BOOK 
OF GEMS 





in 
thief t 
Like eaht comes 


4 ‘ > — 
Most complete / | cy i ds like 
jewelry cata- re” Se : Thousane long | 

ring, Price, logever pub- (fag i . \ her wait t 

5675 lished of dia- 7 L aeuil [ 
: / ¥ 

monds, watches and jewelry J ) ; ; 

-newest designs at lowest - B d 
‘ a | Perfect cut, dia- 

prices. A full year to pay mond center, four French }) e on your guar 


for everything you order blue sapphires: 1 


250 














ey ty a alg hy for signs of Pyorrhea 


Address Dept. 1469 Just as the stability of a build- 


ingis dependent upon its foun 
DIAMON D & WATCH CO. dations, so healthy teeth de 
nn pend upon healthy gums 
Ae) BROADWAY NEW YORK Bleeding gums are the frst sign 


of Pyorrhea’s approac h. Soon Just asthe stabilityof 
the teeth are loosened, pus a building is depend- 
pockets form and drain their entupona firm foun. 

dation, soare healthy 
poisons through the system 


teeth depend 
. zingly easy wy FA Forhan’s For the Gums is a healthy oan 
an wrlet smasek post fective sgt i te LS 
| ~ positively el | , 


disease. It contains just the 
| You can get this exquisite lotion’ -—_ white right proportion of Forhan’ 
old filled wrist watch sitive’ without one agp 
one cost so quickly ona ae simply that you Astringent (as used by the 
will be amazed. The watch is gracefully dental profession) to neutral 
modeled in the newest rectangular design, ize oral poisons, and keep the 
hand-engraved, has brilliant sapphire crown 2 healthy conditi 
and silk grosgrain ribbon wristband with gums In a healthy conditior 
l4-karat white gold clasp—an accurate and Even if you don't care to di 
warranted timepiece with 6-jewel regulated | continue your favorite denti 
and adjusted movement. The watch can be frice, at least start using For 
yours et an few days. All you need do is to 
Normandy Chocolates. to your friends 
ing method that is just like play. Send Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 


how within a few days you can get not Forhan Company, New York 
at he but many ¢ thi r valuable and beauti- 
te FREE, 


a ce 3) rha 














han's once a day. 35¢ and 6c« 





FOR THE GUMS / 


More than a tooth paste=— iy 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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Gifts for the Young in Heart 


“CH” Books 
That Will be Read with Zest 


The trouble with most “gift books” is that they are rarely read. On this 
page are announcements of new “CH” books that every one who loves 
adventure, romance, mystery, tales of detectives, and the Great West will 
read from cover to cover. 


Ideal Christmas Gifts 


Four New Books for Three Dollars 
Ask for “CH” Books at Your Dealer’s To-day 


Books that bear this mark—“CH”—represent a distinct and appealing 
novelty in the field of Christmas gifts. These dashing stories, all of them 
written by masters of their art, appear between covers for the first time. 
You can make no more welcome gift this season than to send vour friends 
four of the titles listed below, put up in a special Christmas package 
WHOSE MILLIONS? An Adventure Story by Joseph Montague 

THE SPIDER’S DEN A Detective Story by Johnston McCulley 

HER DESERT LOVER A Love Story by Louisa Carter Lee 

OBJECT: ADVENTURE A Western Story by Ray Courtney 

THE HOUSE OF ROGUES A Detective Story by Christopher B. Booth 
JERRY PEYTON’S NOTCHED INHERITANCE A Western Story 


by David Manning 
THE HUSKS OF LIFE A Love Story by Mary Douglas 


GOLDEN ISLE Ap Adventure Story by Roland Ashford Phillips 


(Single Copies 75 Cents) 


Published by 


Write for 
other Titles /¥/i=...... 


79-69 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Clear-Tone lear-Tone 


TRACE ARK [Trace MAaK REC. 4 


The Wonder -Working Lotion 


Used like toilet water. Is positively recom- 
mended for quickly and permanently removing 


PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS, 


Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers 
Itch and Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or 
Shiny Skin. Endorsed by druggists, physicians, 
skin specialists, barbers, and over 100,000 men 
and women test cases, who succ ceeded with 
Clear-Tone after failing with everything else. 
FRE: Write today for my FREE Book- 
let, “A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” telling 
how I cured myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 


E.$. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











BECOME AN EXPERT 


‘ACCOUNTANT 


Exesutive Accountants command big salaries, Thovsende. of firms 
eed them. Only & 000 Certified Public Accountants any 
ure earning } 000 to » wg 

spare time for 

is under the 
C. P.A., former Comptroller and instructor 
also former Director of the Minois Society of C 
National fos iation of © Seat prota 
staff of ( A.’'s, including members of the American Institute of 
Accounts coke Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write now forinformation. 


Salle Ext 
LaSal el orld's Largest Busincss Treotamng 1165-H Chicago 


person: 


University of Mlinois; 
P.A 








/PEWR! TER 
mniCES Y 


Your choice of the Werts" a pest 


fypewr it Underwood, Rem- 

- size fat 

mp iL. u ut and 
if Ac R.. ag 


‘2 and it’s yours 


c te » ha 
Just send your name and address and we will mai! you our 
REE CAT vi 
hi r on 


r 
refinished 
smashed dc 


wing 
Te le 
ayment plan, V 
us saving “No obligation whatever, Still time if you act now. 
_ ternational Typewriter, Exchange 
886-188 W. Lake Street. 183, Chicago, If, 


Stop Using a Truss 


PR} ie 3 FLAPA® - PASS Pats 
being medicine app! Gators 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
ettached—cannot slip, so 
sannot chafe or press against 
hé pubic bone, Thousands 
have successfully treated 
Qrduced Fac-Simfle at home without 

Gold Medal. hindrance from —— 

I. .. 








Grand Prix. 


xpensive; Awarded 
wyeceee ot recovery | - 
urther use for trusses. 


Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 


and send TODAY. 


633 Stuart Bidg., St. Lovis, Mo. 





Soft ag velvet—eesy 
Gold eaat and Grand Prix 
Gatural, so afterwards no f 
Brove it by sending 
Write name en 
o fe, 
Name 


Address 


mention iwazine 
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LOETIS 
DIAMONDS WAIC 


Special Christmas Bargains! 
Special values for buyers of Christmas gifts—lowest prices on 
Diamond Rings,Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, etc. Easy cre dit 
terms—pay one-tenth down, balance in 9 months Goods de- 
livered on first payment. Order today! 

Brilliant, blue white 


WG 
Diamonds cccin ie 4 


white gold mountings => 





Newest style rings Satisfaction 


A Diamond Ring 
makes the vertect 
Christmas 1 ft 


"Green roid Bigin Watch, 


yeai 
ass gilt dial; 
$su 


$5 down and week 


Wriet Wateh—14-K white wold, hand FREE! Big Catalog 
nera’ Pa: ine ends, Shows 2,000 bargains in ighes st 
Sliver dia! fie grade (5- Jooulmere jewelry utely 
ment, $30. $3 down and $1 a week ree~no obligation. Write today! 


Si i Est d The Old Reliable 
Leading” Civics LOFTIS BROS. & CO. “i558 PGA ei 
Gept. F222 106 WN. State Street pce m. 

from 10 to 10:30, eave Standard 


Radio Fans i237 eas cer eae. 


wig 
eve 











isten in on W. H. T. Tuesday 
night from 7 to 7:30, query ‘Friday night 








when 





GET THIN 


Free Trial Treatment 

Sent on request. Ask for my “‘pay-when-reduced 

offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of 

persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 

out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at 

my expenee. 

pr. Rh. NEWMAN, ——— Physician 

State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., Desk C-67 


Kills Catarrh Germ 
In Three Minutes 


how bad 
instantly 
scientist 
germ 
the 
are 


md cases of 
to the 
This drugiess 
three minutes 
delicate tis 
like magic 


Chronic catarrh, no matter 
bronchial asthma now yield 
ing discovery of a French 

method called Lavex kills the 
yet is positively harmless to 
Your head and lungs 
Sufferers relieved in a single 
To prove it 

sufferers in one 
and postpaid, 

obligation. No 
the favor by 
mine No 

me your nani 
treatment and 
eatarrh 


W. R. SMITH, 5470 Lavex Bldg., 
Kansas City. Mo. 


amaz 


in 
most 
cleared 
night 


snes 
are 
introduce I 
offer to 
one who 
If it 


million 
send a treatment 
will write for it 
cures vou can 
your friends—if the 
what you have just 
address for this generous 
that you can rid of 


and to 
month, I 
to any 
cost 
telling 
matter 
and 
prove 


wivex to a 
free 
No 


repay 


you 
not, 
loss is tried 
send 
free 
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William West Winter On the News Stands 
Ralph D. Paine November 7th and 20th 
Frederick Niven 


Roy Norton 


The Strangest and Most Fasci- 
nating Stories of Our Time 


The Magazine that is Different 


The POPULAR 


Magazine 


Howard R. Marsh | 
Ellery H. Clark 


On the News Stands C. S. Montanye | 
November 7th and 20th Charles R. Barnes | 
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KANTLEEK HOTWATER BOTTLEcan’t 
leak. lt is moulded in one solid piece 

of live Para rubber. Guaranteed for two 
years. If your KANTLEEK wears out before 


that time you can get a newone free. Price | 


2.50. Sold only at Rexall Drug Stores. 
“There is one near you’”’ 


THe UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
BOSTON 





A. M. CHISHOLM 


ays 


Colum- 
creat fur 


outdoors 


When Stuart Came to Sitkum 


By A. M. CHISHOLM 


al the 

British 

teamboat 

railway. 

“ff 

wg Bill 

t to look afte interests 
- old Bill Stua found 
Road 


) 
WUL 


uble waiting for. him, 


Price, $2.00 Net 


At All Booksellers or Order from the Publisher 


New York Cir 








SECTION 


LOOK |roronty 


YOU CAN WEAR A 
GENUINE DIAMOND RIN 


vc} srreveeins Ad 
ADE! RED TAPE! 
ted pin $1 00 to this ad. 
Check the ring you wish and 
send it on TO-DAY. Your se- 
lection shipped promptly for 

NI—P! get cluster seven 30 DAYS’ TRI 
fiery @amonds 14Kt.4Q\If entirely pleased and 
* engraved ring-\ satisfied pay balance 
= 10% monthly. Other- 
wise return and we 
refund deposit at 
once. ORDER 

cow! 


~) > ES SPT OS 
$1.00 down; $4.75 monthly 





A postal brings you 
the Bale Blue Book 
illustrating 1000 other 
unequaled values in Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Ivoryware, etc. 
Cash or 
PAY-AS-YOU-PLEASE! 
Make your OWN TERMS 
(within reason). Most liberal n 
credit offer ever made! Ask for biué_ sapphires. ' Only 
Catalog C.11, Dept. C,11, $1.00 down; 

















when 


O.F.BALE & CO. 
_ 21-23 Maiden Lane NewYork 





A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 
Can Easily Be Yours 

Trados Model No. 25 corrects now al! ill 
shaped noses q kly, painlessly, permanently 
and comfortably at home. It is the only ad 
usta no aper appliance and is a safs 

anteed patent device will actually 

a  perfeet looking L. 


odet Fd Junior for “children 
_— and fre h tells 
0 how too erfect A ome 
TRILI TY, "Pioneer Nose haping Specialis t 
tept. 2507 Binghamt 





Play this ~ ~ 
JAZLY UKULELE! 


The eS Beautiful professional in- 
very st > strument, very finely made, 
oe Not a toy. Worth $6.00. 


instrament 
in the world stant Lesson 
ook sent with 


to play. No ivs- 
€ Pay postman 
te. 98 plus postage. 


ular one ip your c rowd. 
SINCERE STUDIOS 
1431 Broadway 
Dept. 68 New York 


FREE LESSONS 
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Se, 


Tom Converse : 

| Gambled with a 
Ae ! Stranger---and Lost 

Knit Jackets A | | nets zuoney, was alt gone, He was best ta 


ecards. Then the stranger proposed another bet 








: that Tom should ride to the top of a near. 
stand out in mountain and light a bonfire, i. the event that 
‘. all the cards should go against him on the next 
a crowd of knit deal. Tom accepted the wager—and lost again, 
a on a. ~90. ' : He took the ride and, by so doing, he ag 
jackets like cus L sumed to himself the personality of the notori- 
( ailore yar- en q ous outlaw known as “The Shadow,” for the 
tom tail red gar lighting of the beacon was the signal of The 
ments. Designed y j Shadow's return. Posses of riders swarmed to 
¢ an : the mountain, and Tom was in dire peril. The 
for comfort and 4 Shadow's crimes were dastardly and called for 
* . - } swift and certain justice 
service, with a ‘ Every one who enjoys a tale of splendid 
To - 3 courage and exciting adventure, of manhood 
quality appear- |} tested in the crucible of danger, should read 
ance seldom found 


in it jackets is 4 The Shadow of 


retailing as low, 
as $7.50. Other 


styles upto $10.00. | Silver Tip 
ne eo or wor age || By GEORGE OWEN BAXTER 


and other exclusive Nockabout crea- 


tions in “‘Gee-an-esS”’ plush fabrics |} Of the many writers who have woven the 
° - ~* romance of the West imto their stories, none 

at your dealer s. Knit vests to match. enjoys a wider popularity than George Owen 
. ; Baxter. There is a magic and a Wizardry 
If your dealer cannot supply you, |f to his story-telling which ts the essence of tap 
rs ¢¢ 4 art. His narratives are simple yet absorbingly 
write for booklet. { dramatic, absorbingly real. They make the 
reader live over again the vivid life of the 


Grushlaw & Sichel sanaiaescer tai 
345 Broadway, Dept. A, New York 











PRICE, $2.00 NET 


True Western Stories At all oo, or order from 


THE NEW MAGAZINE 
WITH THE NEW THRILL 


Ask Your News Dealer 25c Per Copy 

















fa Wy ~ 
~ a\\ 
5)" “Luxor”. Man's lik: \ 
green gold massive ring. 13k. white Qa 


§'4, top. Fiery blue w Fhite diamond, 


— i ao : 4 ; 50 — $2 Down—$1.! SO a week. 
50 Hand enarave $1.50 a week. | ! TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


hwy 2. “Vassar’’. Artistically " ‘ \watl Easy for you to own or give as a gift any 
lace work design. 18 k.white gold. Viste for Aithese handsome rings. Simply send ass 
cut blue wy diamond, .50—$2 Down atalog. fi We will send ring you select on 10 

| —only $1.00 a week. - Diamonds trial. Onty if satisfied, make te 
No.3. “Cluster’’. 7 fine white diamonds atches Jewelry WY payments until balance is paid. If youdo 


set Y platinum. Resembles $750 solitaire. $10 to $1000 i@ not agree it is an amazing bargain, re- 
green gold. Rare beauty. $52.50 —\ on easy terms, 


: We turn ring within 10 days and we will 
Ne $1.50 a week. Wonderful values §./ refund your $2. You <7 no risk. 


= INA - wd = 3-003 


it 
[Deet. 6-4) da eee Cee Every Ris 
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Surf in its Pages 


Here is a book in a thousand, a story 
of human life, crushed, stamped and beaten 
on by the mighty forces of the sea and at 
the end—triumphant. 


Read it and you are carried away into a strange’ 
romantic world—the world of the coast country of eastern 
Canada, as epic a setting as any writer of modern 
fiction has ever chosen. 


“One of the finest books we have ever published,” 
says a veteran editor, of 


“Frontier of the Deep” 
By WILL BEALE 


You will agree with his enthusiastic praise when 
you begin this powerful story. Mr. Beale is a masterly 
weaver of stirring fiction—fiction that makes the men and 
women of those remote parts live for you on every page. 


Ask your dealer for this book to-night. It is bound 
to create an enormous sensation. 


CHELSEA ‘#81 HOUSE 


79-89 Seventh Gve. iM }==\ fit Wew York Cig 


Price, $2 Publishers Price, $2 
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Big Men and Big Books 


f 
If it’s action you want, the thrilling stories of brave-hearted deeds, then ask your bot t 

seller to show you the fine, cloth-covered books that bear the “CH” mark on their handsome a 

jackets. “CH” books cost only 75 cents apiece. , 
There's something doing all the while in a “CH” book. These books which | 

before been published were written for men who love the sweep of the great West, th ys ‘ 

teries of big cities, the conquest of man over his environment. Ask your bookseller to shor ( 

you these latest titlks—75Sec per copy. © 19% 





CHELSEA HOUSE, Pablishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York Cif 
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"You played that like an Artist, Dad!” 
Yet father did not touch the Keys! 


Yes, untrained persons can now play roll music with their 
Personal Touch — just like hand playing 
It happens every day in thousands of homes 


That’s the difference between the Gulbransen Registering 
Piano and any other instrument in the world 


RE again are Indoor nights when music 
makes home gay. The day’s toil vanishes 
when the latest dance piece starts! 

Whatever music the mood or the company 
may clamor for—the operatic aria or the old song 
favorite—you can play it by roll on the Gulbran- 
vn Register:ng Piano with your Personal Touch, 
Time and Tone Volume, as in playing by hand. 

Not ready-made music—bkut music with your own 
expression. For after all, the songs you sing yourself, 
the pieces you play yourself, are the ones that warm 
your heart and thrill your soul as no others can. 

Many makers of musical instruments knew what 
was needed and tried to create it. 

A.G. Gulbransen alone succeeded. And his inven- 
tionof this Registering instrument has made it the larg- 
est selling prano in the world. 

It is played by hand, o1 by 
roll, and either way, in any key 
you want to suit the voice. 
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ULBRANSE 


The Registering Piano door Months are here 


Without musical training you can play a song accom- 
paniment as musicians do — the introduction lively at 
first, then slowly as you near the words, then subduing 
the melody notes toa whisper The singer carries the 
air and you play only the accompaniment notes, usu- 
ally in the bass or lower register 

You can play a piano solo, equal to hand playing, ac- 
centing the melody and varying the Time and Tone 
Volume. You can play dance music 1n pertect cadence. 

You could not do more if you played by hand. 


Get this Book FREE 

**Your Unsuspected Talent’’— It will show you 

Mail us the coupon today for our new illustrated 
book de luxe—‘Your Unsuspected Talent— Its Dis- 
covery and Enjoyment.” It reveals a Treasure Trove 
of musical compositions and the joy of playing them 
yourself. With this book comes the address of the 
nearest Gulbransen show room where you can see and 
play all Gulbransen models — 
Grand and Upright. 


Mail the coupon now— In- 





National Prices—Easy Terms 


Gulbransen pianos are sold at the same cash price, 


freight prepaid, throughout the U. S. You can see 
this price stamped on the back. Gulbransen dealers 
are prepared to deliver any model. for a small cash 
Payment~ balance tosuit the purchaser A reasonable 
allowance for your present piano 


Four Upright Models Community, $450, Suburban 
$530, Country Seat, $615, White House, $700; Straight 


Grand. $785; Registering Grand. $1275 





Gulbransen 
frademare 
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SEND THIS COUPON 
to Gulbransen Company, 3204 W. Chicago Ave 
tor Color-lllustrated Book De Luxe 
“Your Unsuspected Talent —Iits 
Discovery and Enjoyment’’ 
= Check here if you own a piano and we will 


send you form enabling us toestimate value 


, Chicago 


Name _ 


Address. 


City 








Ass'n af Prano Tuners recommends 


Please mention this magazine 


that all pranus be tuned twice a year 


Your Gulbransen deserves th 


when answering advertisements 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


what a whale of a difference 


justa few cents make 


Please mention this ine when answering advertisements 





S Men out of 10 


cked the Duofold Blindfolded 
From 11 New Pens of Different Makes 
atc 


“T believe that the hand can tell this super-smooth writer sight unseen,” 
declared a Duofold owner—and he proved it! 


ES, ten men, chosen at random, agreed to make this test 

and were blindfolded. One by one, in the presence of 
several witnesses, they were handed 11 large new pens of 
difierent makes, obtained from pen dealers’ stocks. 

Each man wrote with all 11 pens on an ordinary note pad. 
And one by one he laid them all aside until only a single pen 
remained in his hand—the pen he ranked as the smoothest, 
most inspiring writer. 

Then the blindfold was removed. And man after man, 
with but two exceptions, glanced down to behold in his 
hand the flashing black-tipped lacquer-red Parker Duofold, 
with the point guaranteed, if not misused, for 25 years. 

Never before a pen selection so unbiased as this. No one 
behind a counter to urge this pen or that. Not even the 
Duofold’s famed name or handsome color visible, to sway 

the hand’s Simon-pure judgment. 


You, too, can tell this super-smooth point with your 


Choose 


Your Point — \"°" eyes shut. Step to the nearest pen counter now and try it. 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO Duofold Pencils to match the Pens SAN FRANCISCO 
Lady,$3; Over-size Jr., $3.50; “ Big Brother’’ Over-size, $4 


THE PARKER POUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
THE PARKER PEN CO., LIMITED, 2 AND 3 NORFOLK ST., STRAND, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Red and Biack 
Color Combination 
rao: 





2§ Year Point 


Duofold Jr.¢5 ~ Lady Duofold $§ 
Intermediate size With ring for chatelaine 











The happy smile of healthy teeth 


Use Colgate’s— 


It removes causes of tooth decay 


RESERVE the youthful charm of your smile by sensible 
P: of your teeth. Don’t wait until tooth decay sets in 
Prevent it in the way that modern dental science approves. 
Preventive dentistry the combating of disease by the preven 
tion of tooth troubles—is the new note in advanced dental 
practice Colgate’s Ribbone Dental Cream alw has been in 
the forefront of this scientific move for better teeth and health 
Colgate’s is a preventive dental cream, pleasant to use, and 
thoroughly effective. It removes causes of tooth decay. 


Colgate’s contains no harsh grit—-no dangerous ingredients 
It “washes” your teeth gently and safely. Its principal in 
gredients are fine chalk and mild soap, the two substances rec 
ommended by such eminent dental authorities as Dr. 4 Cc 
Fones of Bridgeport, Conn. (1), and Dr. Herman Prinz of 
Philadelphia, Pa. (2). 


rate’s is made right and priced right—25e for the large 


tube at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806 


1-FONES, “Mouth Hugiene,”’ Second Edition. 
2—PRINZ, ‘Dental Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics.” 
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